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PEEPACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In the Preface to a former edition of this work — 
published tinder a somewhat different title* — ^the 
writer explained that his object has been to place 
the Perfect Human Example of Christ in what he 
conceives to be its proper position as the great 
Central Truth of Christianity, by demonstrating 
the close and vital connection which exists between 
this and the other great truths of the Faith. His 
argument, which is based entirely on the Human 
Perfection of Christ, required that he should give 
great prominence to the perfect reality, not only 
of Christ's Human Nature, but also of His Human 
Life and Experience — a truth which, however plainly 
taught in the Gospels, and however fully admitted 
in theory by all Christians, is often practically denied 
by those who imagine that they hold the orthodox 
faith. 

• " LeaTing us an Example : Is it LiviDg— and Why ? An Enquiry 
suggested by certain passages in John Stuart Mill's * Essays on 
BdigUm."' !U1 . I ' \<a^- 



VI PREFACE. 

In one of the criticisms on the work it has 
been objected that nowhere do we find in Christ's 
Example '* these essential qualities of a true Christian 
man — a consciousness of sin and sorrow for its 
commission." But, although it is plainly im- 
possible, from the nature of the case, that wa 
should find a consciousness of sin in One who was 
throughout His life a Perfect Example, yet the 
objection is without foundation, since, as has been 
shown at pp. 192—194 (pp. 170—172 of the 
former edition), one effect of setting a Perfect 
Example before the eyes of men is to convince 
them of sin. There is no consciousness of sin 
more deep than that which is produced by the 
devout contemplation of Christ's Example. So too 
with regard to that Humility which springs from 
a consciousness of imperfection. If the sincere and 
earnest endeavour to follow the Example of Christ 
produce no better result than to humble us, the 
Example of Christ will not have failed to influence 
us for good. He who from his endeavours to 
follow the Great Example learns the lesson of 
Humility has acquired the rarest of all Christian 
graces. 

Thus, even in regard to those points in which 
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the Example of Christ would seem at first sight to 
be unsuited to sinful men, we find that practically 
it is most effective. 

The favourable opinions of the work which 
have been expressed, as well by the press as by 
readers belonging to different schools of theological 
thought, have led the writer to publish the present 
edition, in which some of the deficiencies of the 
former edition have been supplied and some of 
the defects remedied. He submits the book thus 
amended to the judgment of the honest seeker 
after Truth, convinced that in this view of Christ 
and His Gospel — ^however imperfectly here set 
forth — is to be found a sufficient answer to the 
most important question of the age, as well as a 
practical basis of union among Christians of every 
communion. 



PfiEFACE TO THE THIRD EDITFOX. 



In publishing another edition of this work under 
the present title, the Author feels it necessary to 
disclaim any idea of putting forth a New Grospel. He 
believes that in advancing this view of Christianity 
he is contending for the Old against the New, for 
the simple primitive faith against the refinements 
and additions of ages. 

The objection which some readers may feel to 
the view of Christianity here presented to them 
will rest upon the assumption that our blessed Lord 
could not, in consequence of sharing the Divine 
Nature, be in all respects a true human Example. 
But this assumption is not warranted by Holy 
Scripture. Both in the Gospels and in the Epistles 
the evidence against it is conclusive. It is clear 
that Christ's union with the Father did not place 
Him while on earth in a position diflferent in kind 
from that of the prophets and saints of old ; that, 
though He never failed under trial as they did, yet 
He was in all respects tried as they were tried — that, 
like them. He lived by faith and prayer. 
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If Christ was " in all points tempted like as we 
are," He must have been in all points our trite 
Exawple, 

Perhaps one difficulty in regard to this most 
important subject might be removed if it were 
remembered that at no time during His earthly life 
i? the exercise of the Divine attributes of Omnipotence 
and Omniscience ascribed to the Son of Man by the 
inspired writers. It was after His resurrection that 
"all power in heaven and earth" was "given" unto 
Him — after His ascension that (in the figurative 
language of Scripture) He " sat on the right hand of 
God." All that St. Paul wrote of the Divine power of 
the Son of Man was written of the ascended Saviour, 
not of Him as He was "in the days of His flesh," 
when He " learned obedience by the things that 
He sufiered," and so was ''made perfect," when 
" with strong crying and tears " He prayed " unto 
Him that was able to save Him." Nothing, there- 
fore, which the Apostle wrote was intended to rob us 
of the. comfort which we feel in knowing that in 
all things He was our true and perfect Example. 

When, however, we say that Christ was in all 
things our true and perfect Example, it should be 
clearly understood that strictly speaking it is the 
Character rather than the Life of Christ which is the 
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one great Example for all men. Few are called to 
imitate His life: all are required to become con- 
formed to His likeness. It is the Character showa 
in the life, not the life itself, which is our Example. 
In the present edition another chapter — on " The 
Considerateness of Christ " — has been added to the 
first part. Much of the second part has been re- 
written, particularly those portions which treat 
of Faith and of the Imputation of Christ's 
Highteousness, the former treatment of which points 
tlie Author feels to have been defective. The chapter 
on ** The Limitation of Christ's Human Ejiowledge " 
has been omitted from the third part; and in the 
Appendix some extracts from Channing's writings 
have been substituted for the extracts from Cudworth. 

With a view to giving practical effect to his 
conclusions, the writer ventures to suggest that 
an attempt to promote Christian unity might be 
made by forming a Society or Brotherhood, of which 
the only condition of membership would be the 
acceptance of Christ as our Perfect Example. 

This acceptance, as has been shown in the body 
of the work, involves the acknowledgment of the 
doctrines of Christ's Perfect Divinity and Perfect 
Sacrifice for sin. 



• • 
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Should any Confession of Faith be required 
beyond this, the Apostles' Creed would supply all 
that is necessary. 

This would be common ground upon which 
Churchmen and Nonconformists could meet and 
co-operate in all good works, since they who joined 
the Society would not be called upon to give up 
any distinctive doctrine or practice of their own 
communion, but, retaining all that they now hold, 
would agree to recognise as brothers all who believe 
in Christ as the very Son of God, and accept Him as 
man's Perfect Example. 

The Society would not aim at removing present 
distinctions, but would supply a bond of imion 
stronger than all differences which now keep us apart. 
In recognition of this Brotherhood, and for the 
furtherance of its objects, great meetings might 
occasionally be held, which should begin and close 
with prayer * 

Would not such a "Congress " be possible ? Surely 
when infidelity and atheism are active on all sides 
it is time for the followers of Christ to seek some 
common ground of action. Can they not find it in 
a Brotherhood of Jesus ? 

• Would it be any desecratioxL of the naves of our Cathedrals to hold 
■uch meetings in them P 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTEODDCTORT. 

The power of example is so well known that to 
those who believe in a God and in His providential 
government of the world, it must seem reasonable 
that He should teach men by the force of example. 
If God had a purpose in creating man, and if that 
purpose were the formation of a being capable of 
moral improvement, it would seem reasonable that 
He should watch over the moral development of the 
race, should train and educate it. In doing this He 
would doubtless make use of the means best suited 
to the end. Having given man a moral nature 
impressible by the force of example, He would make 
use of this force to educate his moral nature. 

There are some few men so elevated above the 
ordinary level of humanity that we may well believe 
that they were specially designed to raise others 

B 
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by their example. " L'humanit^," says M. Kenan 
in his Vie de Jesus, "dans son ensemble offre un 
assemblage d'fitres bas, dgoistes, sup^rieurs a Tanimal 
en cela seul que leur ^go'isme est plus r^fl^chi. 
Mais au milieu de cette uniform vulgarity, des 
colonnes s'dl^vent vers le ciel et attestent une plus 
noble destin^e."* 

History has enshrined the names and the memory 
of some of these. But there must have been many 
others who, in their day, had equal claims to the 
reverence of their fellow-men, of whom no record 
has been preserved, who lived and died unknown to 
fame. Yet even the most humble of these cannot 
have failed to exercise some influence upon those 
with whom they were brought into contact. Such 
is the inherent power of goodness, when seen in 
a living example, that men are constrained either 
to love or to hate it. It has a magnetic power to 
attract or to repel, according to the positive or 
negative moral condition of those who are brought 
within the sphere of its influence. But this sphere 
is limited. Men must be brought into contact 
with goodness; the living example must be before 
their eyes, or they will not feel its power. When 
death removes the example, it is as when the 

^ Vie de Jesus, p. 457. 
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magnetic current is cut off — that which has been 
a living force is felt to be so no longer. For a 
few short years the personal influence of the de- 
parted is felt among those with whom they lived. 
In the next generation, if their memory remain 
enshrined in the hearts of their countrymen, it 
is little more than a name which remains. They 
may have a place in the Pantheon. Perhaps now 
and then their patriotism or their valour may be 
used by the orator to excite others to emulate 
their virtues ; but beyond this the influence of their 
example does not extend. It is a thing of the 
past. The marble bust of the departed is not 
more different from the living man than is the 
example of the dead from that of the Uving. 

Such, then, being the transitory nature of the 
influence exercised by the greatest and best of those 
whose names live in the hearts of nations, it is 
clear that if any great and lasting influence is to be 
produced by the force of example upon the race at 
large it can only be in one or other of the following 
ways — either by a perpetual succession of individual 
examples numerous enough to influence every sphere 
of human life ; or by one example lifted up before the 
yes of the world visible to every sphere of life, and 
made living to all ages. 
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Now we are Dot in a position to say, on a priori 
grounds, whicli of these two methods would be the 
most successful. But we are in a position to say, 
as a matter of fact, that there has been One Life, 
and only one, which has fulfilled the last-named 
conditions ; there has been One Example which has 
been lifted up before the eyes of men in every sphere 
of life, and which has been made living to all 
ages. 

To the superiority of that Example to all others 
it will suffice to cite two testimonies. In the words 
of the French writer above quoted — " Jdsus est la 
plus haute de ces colonnes qui montre k I'homme 
d'oii il vient et oil il doit tendre. En lui s'est 
condens^ tout ce qu'il y a de bon et d'^lev6 dans 
notre nature." 

A more valuable testimony is that of the late 
John Stuart Mill, who thus sums up his conclusions 
with regard to the Prophet of Nazareth : — 

"The most valuable part of the effect on the 
character which Christianity has produced by holding 
up in a Divine person a standard of excellence and a 
model for imitation, is available even to the absolute 
unbeliever and can never be lost to humanity. For 
it is Christ rather than God whom Christianity has 
held up to believers as the pattern of perfection for 
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hnmaniiy. It is the God Incarnate more than the 
God of the Jews or of nature, who being idealised 
has taken so great and salutary a hold on the modem 
mind. And, whatever else may be taken away from 
us by rational criticism, Christ is still left, an unique 
figure not more unlike all his precursors than all His 
followers, even those who had the direct benefit of 
His personal teaching. It is of no use to say that 
Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not historical, 
and that we know not how much of what is 
admirable has been superadded by the tradition of 
His followers. The tradition of followers suffices to 
insert any number of miracles, and may have inserted 
all the miracles which He is reputed to have 
wrought. But who among His disciples or among 
their proselytes was capable of inventing the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus or of imagining the life and 
character recorded in the Gospels ? certainly not the 
fishermen of Galilee ; as certainly not St. Paul, whose 
character and idiosyncrasies were of a totally different 
sort ; stiU less the early Christian writers, in whom 
nothing is more evident than that the good which 
was in them was all derived, as they always professed 
that it was derived, from a higher source. What 
could be added and interpolated by a disciple we see 
in the mystical parts of the Gospel of St. John . 



• • 
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< 

But about the life and sayings of Jesus there is a 
stamp of personal originality combined with profundity 
of insight, which if we abandon the idle expectation 
of finding scientific precision where something very 
difierent was aimed at, must place the Prophet of 
Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have 
no belief in His inspiration, in the very first rank of 
the men of sublimer genius of whom our species can 
boast. When this pre-eminent genius is combined 
with the qualities of probably the greatest moral 
reformer and martyr to that mission who ever 
existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to have 
made a bad choice in pitching on this man as the 
ideal representative and guide of humanity, nor, even 
now, would it be easy even for an imbeliever to find 
a better translation of the rule of virtue from the 
abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour so to 
live that Christ would approve our life. When to 
this we add that to the conception of the rational 
sceptic it remains a possibility that Christ actually 
was what He supposed Himself to be — ^not God, for 
He never made the smallest pretension to that 
character, and would probably have thought such a 
pretension as blasphemous as it seemed to the men 
who condemned him — but a man charged with a 
special express and unique commission from God to 
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lead mankind to truth and virtue — ^we may well 
conclude that the influence of religion on the 
character which will remain after rational criticism 
has done its utmost against the evidences of religion 
are well worth preserving, and that what they lack in 
direct strength as compared with those of a firmer 
belief is more than compensated by the greater 
truth and rectitude of the moraUty they sanction." * 

Such then is the conclusion at which the French 
sceptical writer and the English sceptical philosopher 
alike arrive. Probably no two men could be more 
unlike in their habits of thought ; yet they are agreed 
in assigning to Him the first place among the great 
and the good. Their estimate of Him may fairly be 
cited as representing the conclusions of modem free 
thought on this point. It is the view taken by the 
ablest of those who reject the supernatural element 
in His history. And as such it forms a safe basis 
on which to found an argument concerning the 
nature of His work. 

But this is not all. For it is further allowed that 
Christ is pre-eminent not more by his superiority to 
all others than by the lasting influence which His 
example has exercised upon the world. From what- 
ever cause it may arise it is certainly a fact that His 

* Essays on Religion, pp. 253 — ^255. 
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example has still all the force of a living example. 
When those who, like M. Eenan, reject the super- 
natural element in His life, confess notwithstand- 
ing that " cette sublime Person chaque jours preside 
encore au destin du monde,*' they do but acknowledge 
a fact which is a matter of history and of present 
experience. Whatever view may be taken of Him or 
of His religion, this at any rate cannot be denied — 
that to thousands of persons now living, as well as to 
countless numbers in the past, His Example has been 
and is a living Example. 

We are not now inquiring how this is to be ac- 
coimted for. At this moment we merely point to 
the fact. We say that this fact stands without 
parallel in the history of the human race. When 
Socrates and Antoninus died their example died with 
them. When Jesus of Nazareth died His Example 
did not die. Nay, it was His death which gave life 
to His Example. So far was His Example from 
perishing when He died that it was then that it 
became a more living influence than ever. During 
His life He was followed by a band of disciples who 
loved Him and listened reverently to His teaching. 
But His Example seemed too far above their heads to 
be followed to any extent. The histories of His life 
represent them as very unlike Him in every way; 
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they were weak simple-minded men, with the ordi- 
nary faults of humau nature. Their one distin- 
guishing characteristic seems to have been a sincere 
affection and reverence for Him. They believed in 
Him as the Christ. But we can trace no likeness to 
Him in them at any time. It was not so after His 
death. At first that event put an end to all spiritual 
life and hope in them. But a little while passed 
and everything was changed. They grew like Him. 
They were literally new men. It is not too much 
to say that they were transformed into His likeness. 
The virtues of His life were reproduced in them: 
His Example had become a living influence to them. 
And not only to them, but also through them to 
thousands who had never seen His face. And from 
that day to this His Example has been a living in- 
fluence among men. '' Through the darkest and 
most corrupt periods Christianity has raised this 
torch on high — ^has kept this object of veneration 
and imitation before the eyes of man." * Here is 
a fact which demands attention. There are some 
who cannot receive the statement of His biographers 
that He rose from the dead, who are yet themselves 
witnesses to the fact that His Example has risen 
from the dead. This is a resurrection as exceptional 

* Mill's Essays an Beligion, p. 251. 
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as that of the body. That the influence of example 
should survive the grave, should remain a living 
influence indestructible by those laws of decay and 
oblivion which sweep all things human before them, 
is a fact which, from whatever cause it may arise, 
stands alone in the history of man. 

It will be our object in the following treatise to 
point out the cause which has led to this. If we can 
show that this eflfect is the natural result of the car- 
dinal doctrine of His religion, we shall discover here 
a strong argument in favour of the truth and Divine 
origin of Christianity. 

Before entering, however, upon this inquiry we 
shall devote the first part of this work to the con- 
sideration of the Character which, even in the estima- 
tion of one who did not call himself a disciple of 
Christ, but professed to occupy a neutral position 
between belief and atheism,* is such as to render 

• " From the result of the preceding examination of the evidences 
of Theism, and (Theism being pre-snpposed) of the evidences of our 
revelation, it follows that the rational attitude of a thinking mind 
towards the supernatural, whether in natural or in revealed religion, is 
that of scepticism, as distinguished from belief on the one hand, or 
from atheism on the other, including in the present case, under atheism, 
the negative as well as positive form of disbelief in a God — ^viz., not only 
the dogmatic denial of His existence, but the denial that there is any 
evidence, which, for most practical purposes, amounts to the same thing 
as if the existence of a God had been disproved. If we are right in the 
conclusions to which we have been led in the preceding inquiry, there 
is evidence, but insufficient for proof, and amounting only to one of the 
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Him worthy to be "the ideal representative and 
guide of humanity." 

In this survey of the Character of Christ we 
take our stand for the time at that point of view 
which Mr. Mill tells us that the rational sceptic 
must always be prepared to allow as possibly the true 
point of view, and regard Christ, not as God, but as 
" a Man charged with a special, express, and imique 
commission from God to lead mankind to truth and 
virtue." We cannot be wrong in considering His 
character from this point of view ; since this is 
common ground to those who believe and those who 
deny His Divinity. Whatever else He was, that He 
was truly man — ^that His earthly life was a real 
human life — all are agreed. It is as Man that we 
shall now consider His character. 

In accepting this position for the time, we do not, 
however, concede the question of the miracles, which 
cannot be disposed of in the summary manner in 
which Mr. Mill has dealt with them.* The writer 

lower degrees of probability. The indication g^ven by such evidence as 
there is points to the creation, not, indeed, of the nniyerse, but of the 
present order of it, by an intelligent Mind, whose power oyer the 
materials was not absolute, whose love for His creatures was not His 
sole actuating inducement, but who nevertheless desired their good.*'—* 
Three Essays on Beligion, pp. 242, 243. 

* This will be clear to any one who will observe the manner in 
which M. Benan deals with this subject. He supposes them to have 
been " pious frauds " arranged by the disciples of Jesus and permitted 
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of Ecce Homo puts the case as it really stands — " On • 
the whole, miracles play so important a part in the 
scheme of Christ, that any theory which would repre- 
sent them as due entirely to the imagination of His 
followers, or of a later age, destroys the credibility 
of the documents, not partially but wholly, and 
leaves Christ a personage as mythical as Hercules/** 
We may add that if the Divine mission of Christ 
be admitted, the reason for His miraculous power 
becomes at once apparent. 

This is not the place to enter into the question 
of miracles, but we may remark in passing that it is 
possible to believe fully all that the Evangelists record 
as to the miracles of Christ without considering them 
as violations of the laws of nature. They may have 
been worked in accordance with natural laws unknown, 
or only partially known to us. 

But we do wrong to speak of the laws of nature : 
strictly speaking, we ought to say the forces, not the 
laws of nature. Nature is a collection of forces, and 
there is but one law which rules these forces — viz., the 
law that the weaker force should give way before the 

by Ilim, or at any rate not disallowed by Him. It has been well said 
that tnis view is fatal to the perfect sincerity of Christ. (See Liddon's 
Barn^ton Lectures, pp. 161, 201, 202 ; and Bishop of St. David's Charge, 
pp. 34, 35. 1863. EiTingtons.) 

* Ecce Homo, p. 4u 
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stronger. This is the only order of nature. And this 
being so, it is incorrect to speak of a miracle as a 
violation of the laws of nature ; since it is in strict 
accordance with the order of nature that the stronger 
force should subdue the weaker. A miracle is the 
result of the action of a force or forces new to our 
experience and superior to the forces with which we 
are conversant in nature. The real question at issue 
between those who deny and those who affirm the 
possibility of miracles is — h it possible that any such 
force or forces exist in the universe f If this be 
possible, miracles are possible. 



PART I. 



THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 



CHAPTER n. 



THE CHRIST- CHILD. 



It may shock some minds to think of Christ as 
passing the first years of His life in fulfilling the 
ordinary duties of a humble station ; but nothing is 
more certain than that the greater portion of His 
life was thus passed. For thirty years at least 
His life was marked by no manifestation of mira- 
culous power. There was, indeed, in Him fi'om 
His very childhood an inward or spiritual glory. 
Speaking of his tender years, St. Luke says, "The 
child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom: and the grace of God was upon Him."* 
This was the only thing to distinguish Him from 
other children — His wonderful goodness and wisdom. 
In every respect, save this, the childhood of Jesus 
was like the childhood of other children. He 
needed teaching as they do. It is clear that there 
was in Him from very early years an unclouded 
spiritual illumination ; yet this Divine illumination 

• St. Luke iL 4/0. 
C 
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did not render it unnecessary for Him to learn as 
other children do. He was dependent upon His 
teachers for instruction in all human knowledge. 
Even in things sacred He needed instruction ; as, for 
instance, in all that related to the history of the 
Jewish nation. He needed instruction in the Jewish 
Scriptures, like any other child of His age. K this 
should present a difficulty to any minds, let them con- 
sider what wonderful spiritual capacity and perception 
is sometimes found in those who are quite uninstructed 
in human knowledge. In some very young children, 
for instance, what wonderful spiritual capacity there 
is. And in some aged people, who cannot even read, 
how clear the light from heaven shines ! Spiritual 
light, then, may exist in a mind which is ignorant of 
all human knowledge. There may be a knowledge of 
eternal truth where all other knowledge is wanting. 
Experience proves the truth of this, and warrants us 
in saying that there may be a clear spiritual illu- 
mination — a Divine light — in the mind of the little 
child, or of the aged man or woman who knows 
nothing of human learning. Eternal truth and human 
knowledge belong to different spheres. K we bear 
this most certain truth in mind, we shall find no 
difficulty in receiving what St. Luke tells us of 
Christ's spiritual illumination from His earliest years. 
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and of His growth in knowledge like any other 
child. He grew in knowledge according to the laws 
which govern the growth of our human minds, even 
as He grew in stature according to the laws which 
govern the growth of our human bodies. K we 
wish to set the Child Jesus before our minds, 
we should call to mind the sweetest and most 
spiritual child we ever knew — one of those sweet 
children we sometimes see, and of whom we say, 
when they are taken from us, that God has taken 
them because they were too good for this world — 
we have only to call to mind the best of these, and 
think of them as free from every fault they had, and 
there we see the child Jesus — a child in everything 
except His wonderful spirituality and faultlessness, 
dependent upon His parents for the supply of every 
earthly want as our children are dependent upon us. 

Thus, by a perfectly natural growth, nourished by 
" human nature's daily food," yet nourished also by 
Divine Grace, grew the Child in the humble cottage 
at Nazareth — ^like a lovely flower which draws its 
nourishment partly from earth and partly from the 
skies; nourished by the gross earth, yet nourished 
more by the warm bright sunshine of heaven ; cling- 
ing to the ground by its roots, yet with face turned 
upward to the sun, and drinking in the rays which 
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are to give beauty and fragrance to its bloom — so 
grew the wondrous Child in the humble home of 
Mary and Joseph, recalling to our minds the words 
of the prophet — " He shall grow up before ffim as a 
tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground/* 

If then we would set the child Jesus in those 
early years of His life clearly before us, we must 
dismiss from our minds the thought that to the 
eyes of those around Him He differed in any way 
from other children except in His goodness and 
His wisdom. There was, indeed, one thing which 
showed itself very early in His life — ^namely, the 
consciousness of His Mission. He felt that He 
was sent to fulfil a Divine Mission to the world. 
We see this very clearly on the occasion of His first 
visit to the Temple. This incident of His boyhood 
throws considerable light upon His character as a 
Boy. Let us pause to contemplate it. 

It was the custom of the Jews to bring boys at 
the age of twelve years to the Temple, to be admitted 
to the full privileges of their religion. Brought up 
at this age to Jerusalem for this purpose, we find 
the child Jesus staying behind there unknown to 
His mother and Joseph. For three days they sought 
Him in vain in the city ; at last they found Him in 
the Temple, *' sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
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hearing them and asking them questions; and all 
that heard Him were astonished at His understanding 
and answers/' This has generally been taken to 
mean that He was there to teach. Nothing could be 
more mistaken than this view. He was there to 
learn. He was seeking knowledge. It was His first 
visit to the Temple and the sacred City, and it exer- 
cised exactly the influence which such a visit would 
naturally produce upon a boy of the highest spiritual 
endowments, already conscious of a Divine Mission, 
and wholly absorbed in the desire to fit Himself 
for the discharge of it. His spiritual illumination 
did not render human instruction unnecessary ; 
rather, it created a thirst for knowledge. It was 
this that kept Him in the Temple. He had been 
brought there, probably one of many boys, from 
the distant province of Galilee; but when the pre- 
scribed offices were over, and His companions left 
in order to return home, He could not tear Himself 
away from that sacred spot. The occasion was not 
to Him, as it was to the others, one of mere routine ; 
and the irresistible attraction of the place, and the 
opportunity it afforded Him for satisfying the thirst 
of His mind for a fuller knowledge of scriptural 
truth, rooted Him to the spot forgetful of every- 
thing else, regardless even of the pain which His 
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mother and Joseph were suffering. He was con- 
scious of a higher duty. His Mission was clearly 
before His mind, and everything must give place to 
this. When at last His parents found Him, they 
could hardly believe what they saw. They find this 
gentle, obedient child, whom they have always known 
to be so quiet and retiring, the centre of an astonished 
group of teachers, among whom are the highest 
lights of the nation, who listen with wonder and 
astonishment to the answers He gives to their 
questions. His understanding was marvellous. 
Never before had they known such wisdom in a 
child. The questions which He asked showed a 
depth of thought which they had never seen before. 
These questions were not prompted by any desire to 
perplex the doctors ; they were asked from a sincere 
desire to learn. Have we not sometimes seen some- 
thing like this in very gifted children ? Do not their 
questions reveal sometimes a depth which astonishes 
us ? So, only in a far higher degree, it was with the 
child Jesus and the Jewish doctors. Knowing what 
they were, we can understand how the questions of 
the Child, asked simply from a desire to learn, must 
have perplexed them. They were formalists, utterly 
ignorant of spiritual religion — cold, hard, knowing 
only the letter of the law — altogether blind to its spirit 
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—wholly taken up with forms and roles, as dead and 
lifeless as anything could be. In the midst of them — 
at their feet — eager, anxious to be taught by those 
who sat in Moses' seat, sits the child whose pure 
spirit bums with a thirst for instruction, and whose 
mind is illuminated with the light of spiritual 
truth, reverently listening, as becomes His age, to 
their teaching, but by His questions perplexing them 
beyond measure, getting, we may believe, little food 
for His spirit from their dry and lifeless teaching, but 
suggesting many a thought which is wholly new to 
them. What a contrast must that have been — ^the 
pure gifted child, humble and reverent, filled with 
Divine wisdom, seeking instruction from the pro- 
fessors of a formal and lifeless theology! It was 
thus His parents found Him. We can imagine their 
astonishment at finding Him thus, the centre of ob- 
servation and admiration to these great doctors of 
the law ! Tliey were amazed. This is just one of 
those exquisite touches of nature which we find so 
frequently in the narration of the Evangelists. How 
like human life it is ! They were familiar with this 
wondrous child ; and we all know that the effect of 
familiarity is to blind us to the wonders of hidden 
genius and undeveloped greatness. How often, in a 
far lower degree, have the powers of some gifted man 
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filled with amazement those who had known him 
only as the qniet, thoughtful child ! Thus it clearly 
was with Mary and Joseph. Their amazement 
teaches us much concerning the thoroughly natural 
development of the childhood of Jesus. So, too, His 
mother's question. Drawing Him away gently from 
the group hy which He was surrounded, she says, 
somewhat reproachfully, "Son, why hast Thou thus 
dealt with us?'* We see here how unused she 
was to find any fault with Him. His answer reveals 
to us His sense of His Divine Mission. "How 
is it that ye sought Me? Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father's business ? '* The words 
imply a consciousness of the purpose for which He 
had been bom. It is for this that He is now pre- 
paring. He is fitting Himself for the work He has 
to do. Tet He at once yields to the authority of 
His parents — " He went down to Nazareth, and was 
subject unto them." Thus passed His boyhood ; and 
as the quiet years went by He " increased in wisdom, 
and in stature, and in favour with God and man** 
The words are very significant, and set before our 
minds something singularly winning and gracious in 
the character and bearing of the boy. This quite 
agrees with the impression produced upon us by the 
history of His after life, which leads us to believe 
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that there was that in His aspect and presence which 
had an extraordinary influence upon others. The 
allusion of St. Luke to His winning character as a 
boy is all the more remarkable, in connection with 
this impression, from the total absence of any de- 
scription of His personal appearance or bearing in 
the subsequent history. If it be true that character 
is expressed by the countenance, the voice, and the 
manner, there must have been something wonderfully 
winning and gracious in the aspect and the mien of 
the Man of whose boyhood this is one of the very 
few records — ^He grew in favour with men as with 
God. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHRIST AND THE SCRIPTURES. 

Between the brief notice quoted in the conclusion of 
the last chapter and the opening history of Christ's 
ministry we have no record of Him. But there is 
one thing which we do not require to be told, which 
throws much light upon that period. We know 
from His after-history that the study of the Jewish 
Scriptures must have been the chief occupation of His 
leisure ; and we can have no doubt as to what portions 
of the sacred books possessed for Him the greatest 
interest. Even the ordinarily devout Jew must have 
felt that his interest in the study of the Scriptures 
centred in those passages which bore more or less 
directly upon the coming and the work of the Messiah. 
With how much deeper an interest must the Christ 
Himself have read and pondered those passages I 
How intense must have been to ISim the interest of 
the Messianic prophecies ! This interest would have 
been all the deeper if, as is probable, the full con- 
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sciousness of His mission dawned gradually upon Him 
as He grew in wisdom. Was He from the first con- 
scious that He was the Messiah ? Or did there come 
a time when the foreshadowings of His destined work 
and ofiice assumed a shape and a distinctness which 
they did not possess before, until the full conscious- 
ness of His Messiahship was brought home to Him ? 
Seeing that His was truly a human life, this seems 
the most probable view. It possibly was with Him 
not otherwise than it has been with some of those 
who have had a great destiny before them, and in 
whom there has existed in early life a dim fore- 
shadowing of future greatness. We cannot indeed 
say certainly that it was thus with Him. We may 
not venture to speak positively. We have seen that 
as early as the age of twelve He was already conscious 
of a divine mission. But it may have been that the 
full knowledge of the character of that mission was 
only gradually revealed to Him, and that the study 
of the prophecies relating to the Messiah was one of 
the means by which the Messiah Himself learnt the 
true nature both of His office and of His sufferings. 
It is not difficult, having once seen the Boy sitting 
at the feet of the doctors in the Temple, to set Him 
before our minds as He grew in wisdom and stature 
in the seclusion of His home at Nazareth, seeking 
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knowledge from the writings of the prophets with the 
same eagerness with which He had formerly sought 
it from the lips of the doctors. It may have been 
from the study of the prophecies that He learnt 
the greatness of His future sufferings. As day by 
day He read and pondered those prophetic writings 
upon which the divine illumination of His soul cast a 
flood of light such as fell on the sacred page for no 
other reader, the nature of His suffering lot must 
have become more and more plain to Him, until at 
last the whole stood clearly revealed to Him. In 
boyhood or in youth, as He read and mused upon 
the words of Holy Writ, under the humble roof of 
the carpenter, or beneath the open sky in some 
favourite secluded haunt among the hiUs of Nazareth, 
or in the stillness of the night, there came to Him, 
*' of whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets did 
write," an hour when the full knowledge of the 
greatness of His sacrifice and of His sufferings was 
given to Him — a moment when He realised all 
that was contained for Him in the words — " In 
the volume of the book it is written of Me that I 
should fulfil Thy will, O my God ; " and when from 
a heart burning with love and self-devotion came 
forth the response — " I am content to do it ; yea. 
Thy law is within my heart/' Such a moment there 
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nmst have been in the early life of the Christ. If we 
would picture Him to our minds at that crisis of His 
mental and spiritual life, we should think of Him, 
not as painters have delineated Him, struck by 
some accidental resemblance to the figure of the cross, 
but absorbed in meditation, the sacred scroll in His 
hands, as, with eyes raised to Heaven, He offers to 
His Father the priceless offering of a sinless heart. 
Surely it was in that supreme moment that the 
perfect sacrifice was first accepted by the Heavenly 
Father 1 

At the time of Christ's birth the whole Jewish 
nation was looking forward with anxious expectation 
for the coming of the Deliverer who was to break 
the hated yoke of the Eomans from off their 
necks, and to sit on the throne of David. They 
saw in the promised Messiah an earthly king — a 
second and greater David — who was to advance 
them to the highest place among the nations of the 
earth. They longed for the advent of this deliverer 
as only a proud and subject people can long. Wo 
can hardly wonder at this when we remember how 
galling was the yoke of their conquerors, and that the 
prophecies spoke of the Messiah as one who was to 
break the yoke of the oppressor — who was to subdue 
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all the nations of the earth. At this time the 
national expectation had reached its highest point. 
We can see how intense it had become fix)m the 
conduct of Herod, who did not scruple to massacre 
all the children of Bethlehem and the country round 
it, of two years old and under, in the hope of destroy- 
ing the promised Son of David. 

It is certain then that the whole Jewish people, 
learned and unlearned, doctors of the law and scribes, 
Pharisees and Sadducees, chief priests and Levites, 
rich and poor, alike misunderstood the prophecies 
relating to the Messiah. There was but one indi- 
vidual in the nation who read the prophecies aright — 
a carpenter's son, of Galilee, not yet come to years of 
maturity ! He alone saw in the Messiah a spiritual 
deliverer, and in His kingdom a spiritual kingdom. 
He alone could reconcile the two ideas of abasement 
and exaltation — of suffering and triumph — ^which run 
through the ancient predictions. We are so accus- 
tomed to the true interpretation of these prophecies 
that we are hardly in a position to understand the diffi. 
culty which a Jewish mind in the time of Christ would 
have had in emancipating itself from the traditional 
and accepted interpretation of Scripture. Yet here 
was One who, with but little education, without one 
single earthly advantage, was able to throw off all 
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the trammels of authority and tradition with which, 
no doubt, his religious teachers sought to bind Him, 
and to see the true meaning of the Scriptures. His 
study of the Sacred Book led Him to reject the inter- 
pretations which the whole Jewish people put upon 
the Messianic prophecies. It was this originality 
which indicated the extraordinary superiority of His 
mental and spiritual nature, and which pointed to 
Him as the true Messiah. There was that within 
Him which responded to the voice of prophecy. He 
alone could read it aright, because He alone had the 
key to open it. 

But Christ not only understood the prophecies : 
He also fulfilled them. We pass, then, from His study 
of Scripture to the consideration of His obedience 
to it. 

There is no feature of the character of Christ 
which shows the perfection of His example more 
clearly than the submission which he invariably ren- 
dered to the Word of God. We should expect to 
find this in One who was The Example for man, and 
the history of His life fully realises the expectation, 
showing as it does that under all circumstances 
and on every occasion He took Scripture for His 
rule and guide. His submission to Scripture may 
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be regarded as twofold : (1) ordinary, in that He 
yielded Himself to its spiritual guidance ; and (2) 
extraordinary, in that, as the subject of prophecy. 
He accepted every particular of the suflfering lot which 
the prophetic announcements marked out for Him. 

1. The ordinary submission which Christ rendered 
to the spiritual teaching of Scripture is seen nowhere 
so plainly as in His Temptation, when He meets 
every suggestion of the Evil One by a reference to 
some scripture. Let us briefly consider this remark- 
able portion of His history. 

There are two degrees in which obedience is ren- 
dered to Scripture. One is when we take the plain 
rule of right and wrong laid down for us, and another 
when in difficult cases we seek guidance by a reference 
to some general principle gathered from Scripture. 
The use which Christ made of Scripture in resisting 
the suggestions of the Tempter belonged to this 
latter class. He took for His guidance in each case 
a general principle laid down in Scripture. When 
we remember that the temptations presented to His 
mind had reference to the great work on which He 
was then about to enter, and that the suggestions of 
the Evil One came to Him, as they come to ourselves, 
not spoken aloud from without by any being in a 
visible form or shape, but spoken as spirit speaks to 

D 
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spirit, we shall see how much the Temptation in the 
wilderness reveals to us of Christ's habit of looking 
to Scripture for guidance. He was about to begin 
the great work of His life. He had withdrawn into 
the solitude of the wilderness immediately after His 
baptism, in order to prepare for His ministry, and to 
determine on His plan of action. It is while medi- 
tating upon the manner in which He is to begin His 
work that suggestions are made to Him by the 
Tempter, each of which bears more or less directly 
upon His work. This is the first occasion on which 
we read of miraculous power being possessed by Him ; 
and we are perhaps justified in drawing the inference 
that this power had now been given to Him for the 
first time as a special gift for the work of His 
ministry.* The first temptation is to use this power 
for the relief of His own hunger. But it was not for 
this purpose that miraculous power had been conferred 
upon Him. His after-history clearly shows that it 
was never used for His own relief or protection. To 
have used it in this way would have been to use it 
amiss. Therefore, here, at the very outset of His 
public life, He lays down the principle which is to 

govern His future life. From where does He gather 
this principle ? From a precept of Scripture : " It is 

* See Ecce Homo, p. 12. 
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written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.*' 
Here was no direct command; it was clearly not to 
the mere letter of Scripture that He looked for 
guidance. To apply this passage to Himself in the 
position in which He was then placed — ^faint from 
want of food, and tempted to use His miraculous 
power to satisfy His hunger — was an act of submis- 
sion not to the letter, but to the spirit of Scripture. 
To us, with our dulness of spiritual perception, it 
may seem strange that He should have met this 
temptation by a reference to such a passage as this. 
But it is evident that He saw in it a principle which 
was applicable to Himself at that moment. It is not 
BO important for us to see what this principle was, as 
to see what was the habit of His mind in relation to 
Scripture, and to learn how dependent He was upon 
the spirit of Scripture for His guidance. Even in 
the eitraordinaiy work of His ministry He shaped 
His course according to the teaching of God's written 
word. Even as regarded the manner in which His 
miraculous power was to be exercised, and the limits 
within which it was to work, He referred to some 
principle laid down in Holy Writ. It was the same 
with the other temptations, each of which He met 
with a reference to Scripture. One of these bore 
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even more directly than the first upon the manner in 
which His miraculous power was to be exercised. 
He had put away the temptation to use this power 
for the purpose of satisfying His hunger. The train 
of thought naturally suggested by this may have 
led Him to the consideration of the lawful and 
legitimate exercise of His miraculous powers. Never 
will He use those powers for any selfish end. But 
how are they to be employed? In what way can 
He best use them to serve the purpose of His mission ? 
Here, again, Scripture must be His guide. Medi- 
tating upon the Messianic prophecies with which His 
mind was stored, a passage of the ninety-first Psalm 
occurs to Him, and in connection with this is presented 
to His mind the thought that it will be well to show 
to the Jewish people how this prophecy was fiilfiUed in 
Himself. What place so fitting for His first mani- 
festation of Himself to the Jewish nation as the 
Temple ? What time so suitable as when the courts 
of the sacred building were thronged with worshippers ? 
And as the idea occurs to Him — not self-originated, 
but thrust upon Him from without — His mind is 
wrought upon by the power of imagination. He 
is carried in thought to a pinnacle of the Temple. 
He sees before Him the court thronged with wor- 
shippers, and the words — " Cast Thyself down from 
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thence, for it is written. He shall give His angels charge 
over Thee, and in their hands they shall bear Thee 
up '* — occur to His mind. How does He test the real 
nature of this suggestion ? By a reference to Scrip- 
ture. And again it is not by any literal application of 
Scripture, but by the application of a general principle 
gathered from a particular precept. Here, too, we 
may be at a loss to see how He gets this principle 
from the precept. But it is our spiritual insight 
which is again at fault. He saw in the words, '* Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God," a principle which 
was applicable to Himself, and which could guide 
Him in the difficult task of discriminating between 
a lawful and an unlawful exercise of miraculous power. 
This shows not only how familiar His mind was with 
the letter of Scripture, but also how thoroughly im- 
bued it was with the spirit of Scripture. Such an 
application of Scripture could only have been possible 
to one who had made it his constant study, and 
who brought to bear upon it unequalled power of 
spiritual insight. The very form, too, of the tempta- 
tion — clothed as it was in the garb of Scripture — ^is 
itself a remarkable proof of His habit to refer every- 
thing to the rule of Scripture. 

This history, then, reveals to us much concerning 
the inner spiritual life of Christ. We learn from it 
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not only that He was subject to temptation, but also 
that He was not exempted by the greatness of His 
spiritual endowments from the necessity of referring 
to Holy Scripture for guidance, even in regard to the 
extraordinary work of His ministry. It was part of 
His trial, as it is of ours, to learn to apply the prin- 
ciples drawn from Scripture to the diflBculties of life, 
and to shape His course of action accordingly. It 
was thus that His obedience was proved, and His 
character perfected. How much higher is our view 
of His perfection when we think of Him as not 
exempt from temptations, difficulties, and mental 
trials, and as accustomed to refer every difficulty to 
the rule of Scripture ! How much more wonderful 
does the work of His life appear to be when we see 
in it, and in its vast results, the triumph of spiritual 
and mental toil, achieved, through Divine grace, by 
the implicit obedience, trust, and love of a true human 
heart. "Though He were a Son, yet learned He 
obedience by the things which He suflFered.** It was 
thus — not by any path untrodden by man — but by 
the path of obedience, and of mental and spiritual toil, 
that the great Example was made perfect. 



2. We pass on to consider Christ's extraordinary 
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submission to Scripture. Not only did He yield to 
God's written word the ordinary submission which aU 
men are bound to render, but also, as being Himself 
The Subject of prophecy, He accepted with perfect 
submission every particular of the suflfering lot which 
prophecy marked out for Him. 

Here we enter upon a wide field of thought of the 
deepest interest. We see the special relation in which 
Christ stood to Scripture. To Him " the volume of 
the book " was far more than it could be to any other 
child of man. It was not only His Father's word — 
it was not only the lamp of His feet and the light of 
His path in the ordinary sense — it was far more than 
this. " Search the Scriptures," He said to the Jews, 
"for they are they which testify of Me." Not a 
prophecy which did not bear upon His life, or His 
work, or office ; hardly a psalm which He could not 
take into His lips as though it were written for Him. 
It was of Him or for Him that prophets and psalmists 
had written. When, carried out of themselves, they 
poured forth the deepest utterances of inspiration 
they testified beforehand His sufferings and the 
glory which should be revealed. What, then, must 
these prophetic writings have been to Him who was 
the subject of them! With what feelings, as time 
went on, must He have realised the fulfilment of each 
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prediction ! How thoroughly imbued His mind 
must have been with their spirit ! We see this in 
His frequent allusions to the subject when conversing 
with His apostles : " He told them how it is toritten 
of the Son of Man that He must suiSer many things, 
and be set at nought ; " " Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem, and aU things that are written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of Man shall be accomplished;** 
" Truly the Son of Man goeth as it is toritten of Him ;" 
" But I say unto you that this which is written must 
yet be accomplished in Me, And He was reckoned 
among the transgressors/' "0 fools, and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken: 
ought not Christ to have suffered these things^ and to 
enter into His glory?'* We are so accustomed to 
think of Christ as fulfilling the predictions of Scrip- 
ture, that we do not at all realise what it must have 
been to Him, whose heart and mind were as human 
as our own, to read His own life by the light of these 
prophecies, and to note in each new trial and suffering 
the fulfilment of them. How much is revealed of 
His human heart in the words, " The things concerning 
Me have an endT And again, in the garden, when 
He asks the armed mob why they come thus to take 
Him, as though He were a thief — " I was daily with 
you in the Temple, and ye laid no hands upon Me ; 
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but tie Scriptures must be fulfilled!' How natural, 
how intensely human, the pain here expressed ! but 
how full of submission to the will of God as declared 
in Scripture ! And again, when He commanded Peter 
to put up his sword — " Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to My Father, and He shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels ; but how then 
shall the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be ?** 
What a revelation is here of the mind of Christ in 
regard to the Scriptures ! The words show clearly 
that it was the habit of His Ufe to conform his actions 
and to shape His course — ^to do things, or to leave 
them undone — according to the intimations of 
Scripture. He did not pray to His Father for pro- 
tection, because He knew from prophecy that He 
should die. He might have asked for — He might 
have obtained — ^the services of more than twelve 
legions of angels, '' but how then should the Scriptures 
befutfiUed?'' 

The more closely we look at Christ's use of 
Scripture, and the more deeply we consider His 
words in reference to it, the more plain does it become 
that He laid down His life at last in obedience to 
the will of God thus revealed. The words — " Thus it 
is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer *' — reveal 
to us the guiding principle of His life. 
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On the whole, then, it appears from the history of 
Christ's life that He rendered a perfect submission to 
Scripture, both as regards the ordinary and the extra- 
ordinary relation in which He stood to it. We are 
justified, therefore, in concluding that the written 
word of God was instrumental to the formation and 
the growth of His human character ; and that in this 
respect, as in every other. He was truly our Example. 
Of Him more than any other man was it true that 
the word of God was a lamp unto His feet, and 
a light unto His paths ; of Him more than of any 
other man could it be said that He did not live " by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceeded out 
of the mouth of God.'' 

The submission of Christ to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures is all the more remarkable when His claim to 
exercise paramount authority over the positive enact- 
ments of the Jewish Law is remembered. We see 
a striking instance of this in His teaching with 
regard to the Sabbath. He not only refused to 
enforce on His disciples the rabbinical rules for the 
strict observance of the day, but He also claimed 
authority to modify the rules which Moses had 
given. " The Son of Man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath," was His startling reply to the objectors. 
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It was no blind adherence, then, to the letter of 
Scriptore which led Him to make Scripture His 
guide. He dearly discriminated, not only between 
the letter and the spirit, bnt also between what was 
of merely temporary obligation and what was lasting 
and unchangeable — ^between that which belonged to 
the Mosaic economy and that which was for all time. 
It was this which contributed more than anything 
else to His ultimate rejection by the Jewish nation. 
They clung to "the letter that killeth.*' He con- 
tended for " the Spirit that giveth life." 

It is this which makes His submission to Scrip- 
ture so wonderful : — notwithstanding the authority 
which He claimed in this respect over Scripture, 
He submitted Himself to the spiritual guidance of 
Scripture: He made it the rule of His life. Not- 
withstanding that the Jewish Scriptures were to be 
completed and perfected and rendered infinitely more 
precious by the history of His life and death — not- 
withstanding that His own teaching was in the 
highest d^ree inspired, and that the words of His 
lips were to be for all ftiture ages " more precious 
than rubies, more to be desired than fine gold, 
sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb" — 
notwithstanding that He was Himself both the 
Comer-stone and the crowning glory of the building 
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— He yielded from first to last the most perfect sub- 
mission to Scriptm^. What an Example for us! 
It is as when a king teaches his subjects to reverence 
the law by himself submitting to its authority and 
guidance. 



In connection with this subject there is one 
consideration which must not be overlooked. We 
cannot doubt that He found in Scripture not only 
guidance, but also consolation. There are some 
portions of the Old Testament so applicable to Him 
that it would seem as though they were written ex- 
pressly for His behoof.* This is the case with many 
of the Psalms. We know how familiar He was with 
this portion of Holy Writ, and we are warranted in 
believing that His spirit often found solace and re- 
freshment in those sacred songs. " We may well 
believe that our Lord's use of the Psalms was not 
confined to the occasions mentioned in the Gospels, 
but that they were often in His mind, and daily came 
home to Him in many ways during the turmoil of 
His life among men ; and that in the hours of His 

• For instance — Isaiah xi. ; xii. ; xlii. 1 — 13; xlix; IL 1—16; Iv. ; 
Ix. ; and Psalms 46, 67, 72, 87, 91, 110, 111, 118, 121, 126, 145, and 
parts of 119. 
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retirement f5pom the world they were much used by 
Him in prayer. It is a thought ftdl of comfort, 
that these very Psalms which we now have should 
have been used by Him in His private devotions. If 
we might venture to follow Him in thought into the 
sacred solitude of that retirement, we should find 
these same Psalms upon His lips. When, withdrawn 
from mortal eyes. He knelt whole nights upon the 
mountain-side in prayer, we may believe that the 
sorrows of His heart found frequent — ^perhaps audible 
— expression in portions of these sacred songs ; that 
the familiar words at times rose to those blessed lips» 
and were breathed forth upon the still night air; 
that they rose from that lonely sufiering heart — it 
may be, in mournful numbers, such as when first the 
psalmists of old poured them forth in song — rose 
from that lone mountain in sweetest, saddest music, 
even to the heart of God His Father. And, oh 1 
what prayer of man was ever so welcome to the 
Father as that in which were gathered up the voices 
of aU mankind ? Surely the heart of Christ poured 
forth in prayer to God was as the heart of the whole 
human family in the sight of the Almighty Father. 
Surely that voice of the Son of Man entered into the 
ears of the Most High as the voice of a multitude 
which no man could number — it was as the sound of 
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the myriad voices of all hearts reduced to harmony 
— blended into one in the voice of the Great High 
Priest." 

In connection with Christ's use of the Psalms, 
it is very remarkable how at the last, when an 
awful feeling of desolation overwhelmed Him, 
and an unutterable horror came upon Him, the 
Scriptures which He had loved to make His guide 
furnished Him with words in which to pour forth 
His grief to God — words so exactly suited to His 
needs at that moment that the very remembrance and 
utterance of them must have been a support and 
solace to Him — " Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ? '* * 
Not only the first words, but also the whole 
Psalm must have been in His mind when He 
uttered that cry. It is only thus that we can 
understand it. Just as we use the first words of a 
hymn for the whole, so it must have been with Him 
then. His enemies had themselves with their own 
lips verified the prophecy, and now He takes it into 
His mouth. It is the culminating point of His 
agony and of all that had been written of Him. How 
wonderful that this Psalm should have been written 
for His use at that moment! He had lived not by 
bread alone but by every word that proceeded out of 

• " My Gk)d, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? "— Ps. xxiL 1. 
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the mouth of God. And now God's word comes 
to His help and repays His obedience by putting 
into His mouth words in which to pour forth an 
otherwise unutterable sorrow. This was indeed to 
" prepare a table " before Him " in the presence of 
His enemies." *^ 

* Hengstenberg, in hh commentary on this Psalm, says : — " The 
Divine foreknowledge so directed the circumstances that the inward 
conformity of the sufferer of oar Psalm with Christ should be out- 
wardly visible. The Psalm would have been fulfilled in Christ, even 
although the passers-by had not shaken the head, or the mockers 
quoted its very words; even although there had been no dividing of 
His garments, or casting lots upon His vestures. But the striking 
resemblance in these special circumstances must be considered as an 
index pointing out a resemblance of an inward character. The same 
object subserved by this general guidance of Divine Providence Christ 
also had in view, when He borrowed, in His first exclamation on the 
cross, the opening words of the Psalm, and referred, in His last expres- 
sion, to its closing sentence, thereby expressively intimating that the 
whole Psalm was now in the way of being completely fulfilled . . . 
the surest key to the right interpretation of the whole, as well as of 
the frequently misinterpreted cry of our Saviour." — Commentary on the 
Psalms, voL i, pp. 365, 366, and 398, Fairbaim and Thompson's trans- 
lation. Edinburgh, Thomas Clark, 1845. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE LOWLINESS OP CHRIST. 

The Lowliness of Christ is seen in striking relief 
side by side with another characteristic. No one 
can read the Gospels attentively without being 
stmck by the consciousness which He invariably 
showed of His Divine authority and mission. It 
has been well remarked by Channing, than whom 
no one has written on the character of Christ more 
beautifully and forcibly, that though " He makes 
no set harangue about the grandeur of His office 
and character, yet the consciousness of it gives 
a hue to His whole language, breaks out in in- 
direct, imdesigned expressions, showing that it was 
the deepest and most familiar of His convic- 
tions." • The consciousness of His Divine Mission, 
of His relation to the whole human race, and 
of His stiU closer relation to the Father, is seen 
in all that He said and did. Yet with this 
consciousness, strong even in boyhood. He is 

• Ohaimiiig, Works, voL iy., p. 15« 
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content to pass thirty years or more of His Kfe in 
obscurity, fulfilling the duties of the humble station 
in which He was bom, known only among men as 
the carpenter of Nazareth. He who had come to 
resreal God to man — ^in whose breast glowed the 
consciousness of a Divine Mission to the world — was 
content to live for thirty years in retirement, 
obscurity, and humble toil. And why? Because 
His Mission was not only to reveal God to man, but 
also at the same time to set before man a perfect 
Human Example. During the three years of His 
public ministry He taught, speaking as never man 
spake. But more eloquent still are those thirty years 
of silence. Even His lips could not teach the sacred- 
ness of life's duties, the dignity of labour, and the 
loveliness of humility, so eloquently or divinely as 
the silent example of those thirty years spent in the 
cottage and the carpenter's workshop at Nazareth. 

We would fain have known more of the life of 
Jesus at Nazareth; but enough is told to show us that 
it was in every respect a real Human Life, with the 
same lights and shadows, the same trials and discipline 
which mark our own lives, save that it was not 
darkened to Him by any sins of His own, as our lives 
are. It is very necessary that we should realise the 
fact, that, with this exception. His life during all 
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those years was as the life of any other man. In His 
public ministry we see him wielding extraordinary 
power, and enduring extraordinary trials. Here we 
see Him living among men as one of themselves 
without any exercise of supernatural power, perform- 
ing the lowliest duties, and bearing the most ordinary 
triab of daily life. We know not what these trials 
of His life were, but this is comparatively unim- 
portant to us; that which is important for us to 
know is that His life in the cottage, in the workshop, 
and in the village of Nazareth, among His kinsfolk 
and His neighbours, was not more free fix)m daily 
trials than our Kves commonly are. This may be 
difficult to realise ; but it is not for that reason any 
the less true ; and in proportion as we realise it shall 
we understand the perfection of His Example. One 
trial we know that He must have had. His life in 
its deepest moods must have been solitary. Not- 
withstanding the closeness of the tie between the 
Mother and the Son, there must have been that in 
Him which, with all her reverence, she could not 
understand, with all her love she was unable to 
sympathise with. We know how great a trial it is to 
one possessing a very gifted mind to live with those 
whose mental powers are vastly inferior. The man 
who is altogether in advance of his age lives a 
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solitary and often an unhappy life. He is not under- 
stood, and meets with little sympathy. So in a 
pre-eminent degree it must have been with Jesus of 
Nazareth. In dwelling, as we are accustomed to do, 
upon His moral perfections, we must not overlook the 
superiority of His intellectual endowments. If ever 
man was possessed of transcendent powers of mind> 
it was the Son of Mary. The wonderful originality 
of His mind strikes even those who do not believe 
in His Divine Mission. This transcendent mental 
superiority must have brought with it more than 
the usual penalty. He must have been in many 
things alone even in the home which was brightened 
by a mother's love; how much more among the 
peasants and the artisans of despised Nazareth. 
And for thirty years of His life it was thus that 
He lived ! He, the greatest and most highly gifted 
of the sons of men, of whom even an unbeliever 
confesses that in Him " there is a stamp of personal 
originality, combined with profundity of insight, 
which must place Him in the very first rank of the 
men of sublime genius of whom our species can 
boast." This is the lowest view of His Character, 
yet, even when it is seen fi-om this point of view, how 
wonderful was that life of lowly toil. And when we 
contemplate His Character &om the higher and truer 
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point of view, when we call to mind that to this 
acknowledged mental superiority He added the con- 
sciousness of a Divine Mission to the world, the life 
of those thirty years stands before us a marvel of 
unequalled, inconceivable lowliness. To the High 
and Holy One who dwells with the humble of heart, 
what sacrifice could be more acceptable ? 

It may perhaps be thought that the humility of 
Christ does not sufiBciently account for the lowly 
station which He filled, since a high station in the 
world is not inconsistent with deep humility. But it 
is obvious that only thus could He have personally 
reached the mass of the people, whom it was His 
object to influence during His ministry. Nothing so 
divides man from man as caste; therefore He chose 
the lowest station, that no such artificial barrier 
should confe between Himself and the lowest of 
those He came to teach. It was fitting too that He, 
whose Mission it was to be the Example of all men, 
should occupy such a position in life. The greater 
number of the human race must in all ages live by 
the labour of their hands ; it was necessary, therefore, 
that He too should lead a life of toil, and should 
know by experience its usual accompaniments — 
poverty and hardship. He could not have been the 
labouring man's Example if He had not done so. 
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He has shown that it is possible to live in unin- 
terrupted communion with God in the midst of a life 
of bodily toil. Moreover, it was needfiil for the rich 
that He should occupy this position in life, since 
nothing could show better the emptiness of all 
merely worldly distinctions. He did not do away 
with those distinctions of rank which are of God's 
ordering ; but, in taking the lowest rank, He gave a 
death-blow to that pride of caste, which is directly 
opposed to the spirit of true brotheriy love. 

The lesson of imworidliness is one of the most 
impori;ant lessons for men of all ranks to leam. The 
Example of Christ teaches this lesson in perfection. 
Few faults are more common, even in religious 
persons, than worldliness. Indeed, there is a kind 
of religion which finds it possible to reconcile 
Christianity with an extreme degree of worldliness. 
No worldliness is so intense as religious worldliness ; 
no pride is so intense as spiritual pride: yet both 
are found among those who call themselves followers 
of Him whose distinguishing characteristics were 
His utter unworldliness and Hi« deep lowliness of 
heart! 

The only marked feature, then, of the first 
thirty years of the life of Christ, as recorded in 
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the Gospels, is its lowliness. Nor when He left 
the seclusion of His humble home and entered upon 
His public ministry, did He lay aside that low- 
liness of life. "Never for a moment falling below 
the dignity of His high claims," He yet lived the 
same unostentatious, simple, humble life as before. 
He assumed no outward state, ever shrank from 
display, refused to have earthly greatness thrust 
upon Him, did not even exchange His simple 
peasant's robe for the garb of the prophet, but 
lived with disciples (chosen from a humble rank) 
as one of themselves, travelling with them on foot, 
or sailing in their fishing-boat; sharing their fare; 
having no settled home, not even where to lay His 
head; often sleeping with them upon the ground; 
willingly accepting the hospitality of the poorest and 
most despised; sitting in their homes; teaching by 
the wayside, in the street, by the sea-shore; not 
disdaining the society of the outcast; eating with 
sinners; turning a deaf ear to no cry for help, it 
mattered not from whom; owning every man as a 
brother ; caring most for those who were uncared for ; 
refusing no toil ; shrinking from no touch ; heeding no 
obloquy ; dreading no contamination ; stooping to the 
level of the lowest that He might raise them ; be- 
coming the servant of all that He might cleanse them. 
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Such wa^ His Kfe throughout His ministry, strik- 
ingly and beautifully illustrated by almost His last 
act of loving farewell to His apostles on the evening 
before His death, when, their lalst meal together being 
ended, " He rose, and having laid aside His garments 
and girded Himself with a towel," He kneeled beside 
them, and performed the lowliest act of personal 
service that one can perform for another. " He 
poureth water into a basin, and began to wash the 
disciples' feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith He was girded." We know not which 
touches us most — the tenderness of this last act of 
personal service, or the unspeakable lowliness of it. 
There was a deep significance in both. What could 
be more touching and beautiful than this farewell, 
since the feet which He washed had trodden for 
three years with Him the weary and toilsome way ? 
And now that He and thoy are to be fellow-travellers 
no longer. He would cleanse and bless the feet which 
had followed in His steps. And what could be more 
significant as a lesson of humility, since He did not 
except from this last labour of love even the feet 
which had followed only to betray Him! Faithful 
picture of His ministry — ^truest emblem of His Cha- 
racter, in which lowliness and love met together in 
their perfection. 
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One of the most remarkable features in the 
life of Christ is that, notwithstanding His lofty 
claims. He should have left to us this example of 
perfect humility. If we had not His life before us 
we might have thought that the two things were 
wholly incompatible. But here we see the extra- 
ordinary union of conscious and transcendent great- 
ness with deep humility. It is not only that we 
see lowliness of life. This outward lowliness be- 
tokened inward lowliness ; it was the true expression 
of a lowly heart ; for true humility shows itself in 
a desire to avoid all personal exaltation.* The 

* "Who is the humble man? It is he who resists with special 
watchfulness and success the temptations which the conditions of his 
life may offer to exaggerate his own importance. He, for example, is 
humble who, bom into a high station, remembers that those who are 
placed lower in society are also men, and may haye more intrinsic merit 
and dignity than himself. Christ could not show "Hia humility in this 
way, for He was yery poor and obscure. But there are peculiar temp- 
tations which assul the thinker. He is in danger of being intoxicated 
by the influence which he gains oyer others ; he feels himself eleyated 
by the creatness of the thoughts with which his mind habitually deals, 
and which from time to time it originates. If, besides intellectual gifts, 
the thinker possesses acute sensibility, strong intuitions, heroic powers 
of indignation and pity, his temptation is to suppose that he is made of 
finer day than other men, and that he has a natural title to pre- 
eminence and soyereignty oyer them. Such is temptation of moral 
reformers such as Christ; and if Christ was humble. He resisted this 
temptation with exceptional success. If He judged Himself correctly, 
and if the Baptist described Him well when he compared Him to a 
lamb, and, we may add, if His biographers haye delineated His cha- 
racter faithfully, Christ was one naturally contented with obscurity, 
wanting the restless desire for distinction and eminence which is 
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dislike of Christ to all personal display is a very 
marked feature in His character. He was obliged 
to place Himself prominently before the eyes of men ; 
yet, in doing this, He never laid aside His lowliness. 
He never sacrificed His humility. He told men that 
He was their Example, their Master, their Lord, 
yet He remained ever their Servant — not in name, 
but in very deed and truth. It was a wonderful 
union, which illustrates, perhaps better than anything 
else, the extraordinary perfection of His Example. 
Self-assertion was a necessity of His position, yet 
self-abasement was the rule of His life. He declared 
Himself to be the Perfect Example, yet He made 
Himself of no reputation. 

We see, then, in the life of Christ a convincing 
proof of His lowliness of heart. He was without 
doubt perfectly humble-minded. If it be asked how 
a humble mind could be consistent with such a con- 
sciousness of greatness as He manifested, the answer 

common in great men, hating to pnt f orwai'd personal claims, disliking 
competition and disputes ' who should be the greatest,' finding some- 
thing bombastic in the title of royalty, fond of what is simple and 
homely, of children, of poor people, occupying Himself so much with 
the concerns of others, with relief of sickness and want, that the 
temptation to exaggerate the importance of His own thoughts and plans 
was not likely to master Him ; lastly, entertaining for the human race 
a feeling so singularly fraternal that He was likely to reject as a sort 
of treason the impulse to set Himself in any manner aboYO them. 
Christ, it appears, was this humble man."— J^ee Homo. 
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is at once suggested by His own repeated declarations 
that His goodness was not His own. He distinctly 
referred the glory of all that He had, and all that He 
did, to the Father. The words that He spoke, the 
works that He did, were not His^ but the Fathers 
who sent Him. He was perfect man; but the per- 
fection of the creature is derived from the Creator. 
This excludes all ground for pride in every human 
being. It is the true foundation of humility; and 
it was clearly the foundation of Christ's humility. 
THie perfection of the creature is to refer all perfection 
to the Creator. It was in this that Christ's per- 
fection as man was shown; for pride is essentially 
an imperfection. Other men are proud because they 
are imperfect. He was perfect, and therefore humble. 
His perfect humility was the highest mark of His 
perfection. What better reproof of human pride 
can there be than this — the only perfect man was 
humble ? 

And what could so forcibly recommend this 

virtue to the Christian? There are some virtues 
which need nothing to recommend them, and which 

most of us would like to possess ; but Humility is not 
one of them. We like it in others, but we do not 
care to possess it ourselves. It needs, therefore, some- 
thing to commend it to us, and it finds the highest 
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commendation here — ^it was seen in perfection in 
Christ. There are some jewels which are so brilliant 
that they are worn for the sake of their beauty. 
There are others which we do not care to wear on 
account of their beauty, but because they were worn 
by some departed friend who was very dear to us; 
these have a value beyond all price. Such a gem is 
humility. It may not be attractive enough in our 
eyes to make us eager to possess it. It is not a 
showy virtue; it does not catch the light, or glitter 
and sparkle before our eyes ; yet it should be dear to 
every Christian ; it should be sought after, and prized, 
and loved ; for it was worn on the heart of Jesus, and 
He has bidden His disciples prize it and wear it for 
His sake. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE SELF-SACRIFICE OF CHEIST. 

The point of view from which we are now regarding 
Christ is that suggested by Mr. Mill. We are con- 
sidering Him as a Man charged by God with a 
special^ express, and unique commission from God to 
lead men to truth and virtue. This view of His 
office is undoubtedly a true view. It was to reveal 
the Truth of God that He was sent: "For this 
cause was I bom, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness to the Truth." 
This revelation was made in two ways — ^by His 
teaching, and by His character. He revealed God 
in word and in deed. Both of these involved the 
most perfect self-sacrifice. 

1 . His teaching was, humanly speaking, the cause 
of His rejection and death. So new was it to the 
Jews, so entirely opposed to their religious belief, 
that it would not fail in the end to provoke the bitter 
hostility of almost every class. The truth which He 
taught was altogether foreign to the spirit of the age 
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and country. He taught a spiritual religion to those 
who were accustomed to put all their trust in a 
system which had degenerated into utter formality. 
He opposed to the corrupt traditions of men, which 
they reverenced as of Divine authority, the pure and 
living Word of God. That kingdom of God to which 
they were looking forward so eagerly as an earthly 
kingdom He declared to be a spiritual kingdom. He 
claimed to be their promised Messiah; yet He 
refused to act the part which they assigned to their 
Messiah. His Gospel was a deadly aftont to their 
national pride — a death-blow to their long-cherished 
national hopes ; it was a message of universal 
peace. Instead of exalting the Jewish nation above 
all others^ it placed all others upon a level with it ; it 
proclaimed that God's kingdom was for all ; that men 
should come from the east, and west, and north, and 
south, and find admittance to its highest privileges ; 
while they, the children of the kingdom, should be 
cast out. Thus Christ's Gospel roused the strongest 
prejudices of the Jews against Him. It is at all 
times a serious thing to ofiend the prejudices of men. 
Nothing except truth is so strong as religious pre- 
judice; and even truth itself has often a hard battle 
to fight ere religious prejudice is conquered. Time- 
honoured abuses and errors have a wonderful hold 
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upon the human mind; they will hold their own 
against the power of truth for generations. And 
when religious prejudices are united to national pre- 
judices, they become almost invincible. It was against 
these that Christ had to contend. He lifted His voice 
against ignorance and superstition; and a storm of 
obloquy and hatred was raised against Him. He 
attacked the spirits of religious bigotry and of 
national pride and intolerance in their stronghold ; 
and He paid the penalty with His life. 

Nor was it only these which were arrayed against 
Him. There was a third ant^onist as formidable as 
either of these — ^namely, the power of evil in the 
human breast. This was against Him in all its 
rancour. His teaching insisted upon humility, purity, 
meekness, forgiveness of injuries, self-denial, love even 
of enemies. It roused, therefore, against Him the 
spirit of pride, of maUce, of impurity, of self-indul- 
gence, and of selfishness : all that was evil in human 
nature rebelled against His teaching. It was not only 
that He attacked the prejudices and errors that were 
entrenched in a national stronghold ; He carried the 
war into the citadel of every heart ; and every bad 
passion was up in arms against Him. He would 
hear of no compromise ; He demanded an uncon- 
ditional surrender of the heart to God. It could 
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not be but that teaching so directly opposed to all 
that was evil should provoke the hatred and bitter 
animosity of those who felt themselves condemned 
by it. Thus all that was bigoted and superstitious 
in religion, narrow-minded and exclusive in the 
national hopes and aspirations, combined with all that 
was evil in human nature to produce a powerful 
reaction against the pure, spiritual, and world- 
embracing Gospel of Christ. Notwithstanding the 
attractiveness of His teaching and the mysterious 
power of His personal influence, which gave to His 
words a force which never failed to impress His 
hearers, notwithstanding the spell of His wisdom 
and goodness, the reaction produced by this com- 
bination of evil influences proved too powerful in 
the end. Although all felt the power of His Gospel, 
few embraced it. " The common people,** indeed to 
the end, " heard Him gladly ; ** yet even these fell off 
from Him directly they saw that His enemies had 
the upper hand. Not without better instincts, yet 
fickle and time-serving, the Jewish populace, which at 
one time made Him their hero, were easily wrought 
upon to turn against Him at last ; " and thus, by 
degrees — ^priest, Pharisee, rulers, rich, and poor — 
He had roused them all against Him. And the 
Divine martyr of the Truth stood at last alone beside 
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the cross." * We see in His own words to His 
disciples shortly before His death His conviction as 
to the feelings which His teaching had roused 
against Him. " If the world hate you, ye know that 
it hated Me before it hated you. . . . Bemember 
the word that I said unto you, The servant is not 
greater than his lord. If they have persecuted Me, 
they will also persecute you ; if they have kept My 
saying, they will keep your's also. ... If I had 
not come and spoken unto them, they had not had 
sin. . . . But now they have both seen and hated 
both Me and My Father. But this cometh to pass, 
that the word might be fulfilled that is written in 
their law. They hated me without a cause."t Such 
was the effect produced in the world by the proclama- 
tion of the Divinest truths ever made known to man. 
It provoked the bitterest hatred, the most unrelenting 
persecution. " The light shone in the darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not." 'His death was, 
humanly speaking, the consequence of His bold and 
uncompromising utterance of the Truth of God. He 
knew from the first that it would be so, yet He never 
lost an opportunity of proclaiming the truth ; He 
never toned down His utterances to suit the taste 

• B«T. F. W. Bobertwn's &rmofi«— "Saactification of Christ." 
Seeond Series. 

t St. John XT. 18— 2S. 
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of those whom He addressed. His fidelity to His 
Mission as the Witness of the Truth involved the 
most perfect and entire sacrifice of self. He laid 
down His Life for the Truth. 

2. But His Self-sacrifice was not confined to this. 
The principle of self-sacrifice for love of others was 
the ruling principle of His Ufe. The laying down 
of His life was something more than martyrdom 
for the Truth. It is true that His death was 
the natural consequence of His teaching; but His 
submission to death is constantly represented in the 
Gospels as a purely voluntary act on His part. He 
said expressly that no man took His life from Him, 
but that He laid it down of Himself. It was on His 
part an act of submission to the will of God, which 
required that the obedience of His life should be 
obedience even unto death. He who had lived only 
for the sake of others was also to die for the sake of 
others : the self-sacrifice of life was to be crowned by 
the self-sacrifice of death. And the motive as regards 
man was pure disinterested love. He who came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister to others by 
the lowliest and most loving acts of personal service, 
came also to give His very life for them — " a ransom 
for many." It was this giving of His life for the 
sake of others which proved the perfection of His 
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love : " I lay down My life for the sheep." " Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends." We do not enter now into the 
doctrinal view of His death ; this we shall consider 
hereafter. We are concerned now only with the 
death of Christ in connection with His Character. 
We have quoted His words as showing that it was 
on His part an act of pure self-sacrifice out of love 
for others. He viewed it as the crowning act of 
His redeeming work. By it He was to accomplish 
the salvation of the world : — " I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto Me." Whatever view we 
may take of the doctrinal aspect of His death, it is 
impossible to read the Gospels attentively without 
seeing that His death was regarded by Himself as a 
purely voluntary act of submission to the will of God 
for love of man, by virtue of which act of self-sacrifice 
He would accomplish the salvation of the world. If 
we accept the Gospels as containing in the main a 
truthful and reliable history of His life, even though 
we should go so far as to deny the reality of His 
Mission (which, according to Mr. Mill, the rational 
sceptic should always be prepared to admit as 
possibly real)— even though we should go so far as to 
deny this, we must still allow that He considered His 
submission to death as a perfectly voluntary act, and 
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that He attributed to it the stupendous results we 
have mentioned. This is not the place to show the 
extraordinary manner in which this anticipation has 
been realised — ^how, as a matter of fact, His death has 
been the life of the world : all that we need do now is 
to point out that this was undoubtedly the light in 
which He Himself regarded it; He felt it to be a 
stupendous act of self-sacrifice, whereby unspeakable 
blessings were to be bestowed upon the world at 
large. The love which showed itself in His sympathy 
with bodily suffering, and in His ceaseless toil to seek 
and to save the lost among whom He ministered, was 
to show itself in its universality and perfection upon 
that cross on which He said that He should be lifted 
up for all men. This cannot be denied, even by those 
who do not believe in Him as the actual Saviour of 
the world. It was unquestionably as the Saviour of 
the world that He laid down His life. 

The voluntary nature of His sufferings and death 
is very plainly shown in the Gospels. We find 
Him foretelling His death to His apostles on three 
occasions ; on the last of these with a fulness which 
shows that all the particulars were foreknown to 
Him. It was on the occasion of His last journey 
to the holy city, when " He stedfastly set His face to 
go up to Jerusalem," knowing all that was to be&ll 
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Him there. He went to meet His death. There is 
something very remarkable in St. Mark's brief account 
of this journey — " They were in the way going up to 
Jerusalem; and Jesus went before them: and they 
were amazed ; and as they followed they were afraid."* 
We see from the words which follow what it was in 
Christ's aspect which thus amazed and terrified His 
followers. It was the look and the air of one who 
went knowingly to meet agony and death. He 
knew all that was to befall Him at Jerusalem — ^the 
betrayal, the desertion, the sufiering, the shame, the 
insults, the lingering death — and He went purposely 
to meet it with no slow, unwilling step, but with the 
fiirm onward tread of resolute self-sacrifice, which left 
behind His timid irresolute followers. The picture 
of that sad and solemn progress has been well drawn 
by Dr. Farrar : t — " As He turned His back on the 
little town, and began the journey which was to end 
at Jerusalem, a prophetic solemnity and elevation 
of soul pervaded His whole being, and gave a new 
and strange grandeur to every gesture and every look. 
It was the Transfiguration of self-sacrifice ; and, Uke 
that previous Transfiguration of glory, it filled those 
who beheld it with an amazement and terror which 
they could not explain. There are few pictures in 

• StHArkx.d2. ^ Life of Christ, Tolu.,^^. lis, 179. 
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the Gospel more striking than this of Jesus going 
forth to His death, and walking alone along the path 
into the deep valley, while behind Him, in awful 
reverence, and mingled anticipations of dread and 
hope, their eyes fixed on Him, as with bowed head 
He preceded them in all the majesty of sorrow, 
the disciples followed, and dared not disturb His 
meditations. But at last He paused and beckoned 
them to Him, and then, once more — for the third 
time — ^with fuller, clearer, more startling, more terrible 
particulars than ever before. He told them that He 
should be betrayed to the priests and scribes ; by 
them condemned ; then handed over to the Gentiles ; 
by the Gentiles mocked, scourged, and — ^He now for 
the first time revealed to them — crucified." " Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem ; and the Son of Man shall be 
delivered unto the chief priests, and unto the scribes ; 
and they shall condemn Him to death, and deliver 
Him to the Gentiles ; and they shall mock Him, and 
shaU scourge Him, and shall spit upon Him, and 
shall kill Him." 

And when the end was at hand we see the same 
resolute spirit of Self-sacrifice actuating Him. On 
the night of His betrayal He voluntarily places 
Himself in the power of His enemies. He had at 
last torn away the veil from the traitor; and Judas 
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had left the room for the purpose of completing 
his treachery. He was to serve as guide to those 
who were to take Jesus. His help in this way 
was required, owing to Christ's habit of retiring 
from the city at night to some secluded spot which 
was known only to His apostles. This concealment 
of the place of His nightly retreat at this period 
of His ministry was rendered necessary by the 
murderous designs of His enemies, who would not 
have scrupled to get rid of Him by assassination if 
they could have done so. Not until His appointed 
hour was come — ^the hour marked out by prophetic 
type — would He place Himself in their power. But 
now that hour was come; and therefore, although 
He knew that Judas had left the upper chamber for 
the purpose of guiding the emissaries of the chief 
priests and scribes to the spot whither He was 
accustomed to retire for the night — ^although He 
knew that it was there that they would seek Him, 
He makes no change in His plans, but seeks the 
accustomed spot as usual : " He came out, and went, 
as He was wont, to the Mount of Olives ; and His 
disciples followed Him." * We see in this walk 
through the darkness of night, down into the valley 
of the Blidron, and up the slope beyond, the same 

•St.LakezxiL39. 
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picture of willing self-sacrifice whicli met our eyes 
on the former occasion : Christ walks alone in advance 
with the resolute step of one who goes willingly 
to meet TTis death; His disciples follow anxious, 
fearful, oppressed with terrible forebodings of what 
is to come. And so they come to Gethsemane. 
What could have been easier, had He so willed it, 
than to have turned His steps in another direction ? 
He had only to change the place of His retreat on 
that night, and the armed band which Judas led 
would have sought Him in vain; He could then 
have withdrawn into the desert, or into the solitudes 
of Peraea, and have been safe from pursuit. But it is 
His will to die. From the upper chamber, hallowed 
by the sacred feast in memory of a death yet to be 
accomplished in deed, but already consummated in 
Will, He comes forth devoted to the Death, the 
halo of self-sacrifice around the brow so soon to be 
crowned with thorns; a willing Victim though 
sorrowful unto death, He treads through the dark- 
ness and silence of the night the path which is to 
end at the Cross. 

There is such a thing as stoical indifference. 
There are some natures so wanting in sensibility that 
they feel nothing very acutely. Such natures suffer 
little in mind; they can go through a great deal 
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because their minds are of a coarser material than 
others. It will hardly be said that Christ was one 
of these ; for the perfection of His sympathies and 
the tenderness of His affections betokened anything 
but the cold hard indifference of the Stoic, or the in- 
sensibility of one naturally callous. But it may be 
thought that the greatness of His spiritual endow- 
ments placed Him, in regard to natural feelings, on a 
higher level than other men ; that He did not feel as 
other men do; and therefore that His self-sacrifice 
did not cost Him so much as it would have cost 
another. If we are disposed to think thus, let us 
follow the Son of Man into the dark shade of that 
garden, whither He has come to await His foes, and 
let us see there the cost of that perfect Self-sacrifice. 
Arrived at the garden. He withdraws from His dis- 
ciples, taking only three to watch with Him. He 
tells them that He is exceedingly sorrowfrd, '' even 
unto deaths" He begs them to give Him the solace 
of their companionship : " Tarry ye here, and watch 
with Me." He feels their presence a support to 
TTim ; He needs their sympathy. Though His object 
in leaving the rest is to pray, yet He would not be 
wholly left alone. How completely human ! how 
&r removed from the indifference of the Stoic ! Yet 
He seeks a higher companionship than theirs. Even 
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from them He withdraws Himself a little space. 
Going still further into the recesses of the garden, 
He falls prostrate upon the ground before God. We 
are permitted to look upon Him thus, and to listen to 
the few words of earnest supplication which issue 
from His lips; they are the broken utterances of 
a heart that suffers intensely ; they betoken a real 
inward conflict; they reveal to us a real Human 
Will offering itself in meek submission to the Will 
of God. Three times we see Him rising from the 
ground, and approaching His disciples, that He may 
derive solace from their sympathy. But it is denied 
Him : they sleep, overpowered with grief and the 
exhaustion of intense excitement. Three times He 
prostrates Himself in prayer, "saying the same 
words." How exactly is all this the action of one 
brought to a crisis of exceeding suffering ! It is a 
mysterious agony which oppresses Him — an agony 
of which we cannot attempt to fathom the depth ; 
yet two things stand forth clearly from the dark- 
ness — ^the intensity of His suffering, and the com- 
pleteness of His self-surrender. We see that it is a 
real Human Heart which suffers — a real Human Soul 
which, wrung with agony, offers itself in meek sub- 
mission to do and to suffer the Will of God. Here, 
then, we see the cost of His self-sacrifice; here. 
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when He is alone with God, awaiting the stroke to 
which He has submitted Himself, we see that it is 
not without conflict, not without pain, not without 
the resolute mastery of self, that He offers to God 
this sacrifice. We see that His was the sacrifice of 
a true Human Heart, perfect in tenderness, perfect 
in strength.* 

* The words — *' And thereappesred miio IDm an angel from heayen, 
atrongthnnhig Him. And being in an agony He prayed more earnestly ; 
and His sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
g^nnd** (St. Luke xxii. 43, 44) are not found in the Vatican or in 
the Alexandrian MSS. In some ancient MSS. they are marked as 
suspicions; in others as decidedly spurious. It is remarkable, too, 
that Tertullian does not notice them in speaking of the suffering 
of Christ in the garden. Compare De Fug, in Per gee., c. 8, and De 
OrcU. 4. The words in question are first found in the interpolated 
Cod. D, or BexcB, '*It is to be remarked that the writer of the 
Cod. Beg. 13, of Wetetdn, in the twelfth century, had written the 
first two words of this interpolation in his copy (o^eti Hi), but desisted, 
and proceeded with the 45th Terse; a different and a later hand has 
finished the spurious passage in the margin." — Annotations on the 
New Covenant, by Granville Penn. London : James Duncan. 1837. 

Dr. Farrar's remarks on the fear of death, attributed to Christ, are 
valuable : — 

" There have been those who have dared — ^I can scarcely write it 

without shame and sorrow — ^to speak very slightingly about G«th- 

semane; to regard that awful scene from the summit of their ignorant 

presumption with an almost contemptuous dislike ; to speak as though 

Jesus had there shown a cowardly sensibility. Thus, at the very 

moment when we should most wonder and admire, they, 

' Not eren from the holy ones of heaven 
Befram their tongues blasphemous.' 

And yet, if no other motive influence them — ^if they merely regard Him 

as a prophet preparing for a cruel death — ^if no sense of decency, no 

power of sympathy restrain them from thus insulting even a martyr's 

agony at the moment when its pang was most intense — does not 

common faimeaa, does not the most ordinary historic criticism, show 
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But there was another element in Christ's voluntary 
endurance of suffering and death, which carried His 

them how cold and false, if nothing worse, most be the miserable 
insensibility which prevents them from seeing that it could have 
been no mere dread of pain, no mere shrinking from death, which 
thns agitated to its inmost centre the pure and innocent sonl of 
ihe Son of Man P Gonld not even a child see how inconsistent would 
be such an hypothesis with that heroic fortitude which fifteen hours 
of subsequent sleepless agony could not disturb— with the majestic 
silence before priest, and procurator, and king — ^with the endurance 
from which the extreme of torture could not wring one cry — with 
the calm and infinite ascendancy which oyerawed the hardened and 
worldly Boman into involuntary respect — ^with the undisturbed supre- 
macy of soul which opened the gates of paradise to the repentant 
malefactor, and breathed compassionate forgiveness on the apostate 
priests P The Son of Man humiliated into prostration by the mere 
abject fear of death, which trembling old men, and feeble maidens, 
and timid boys — a Polycarp, a Blandina, an Attains — have yet 
braved without a sigh or a shudder, solely through faith in His name ! 
Strange that He should be thus insulted by impious tongues, who 
brought to light that life and immortality from whence came the 

'Buendi 
In f erram mens prona viris, animaeque capaces 
Mortis, et ignavum reditune paroere vitse 1 ' 

The meanest of idiots, the coarsest of criminals, have advanced to the 
scaffold without a tremor or a sob; and many a brainless and brutal 
murderer has mounted the ladder with a firm step, and looked round 
npon a yelliog mob with an unflinching countenance. To adopt the 
commonplace of orators, ' There is no passion in the mind of a man so 
weak but it mates and masters the fear of death. Revenge triumphs 
over death ; love slights it ; honour aspireth to it ; grief flieth to it ; 
fear pre-occupateth it. A man would die, though he were neither 
valiant nor miserable, only upon a weariness to do the same thing so 
oft over and over. It is no less wortliy to observe how little alteration 
in good spirits the approaches of death make, for they appear to be the 
same men till the last instant.' It is as natural to die as to be bom. 
The Christian hardly needs to be told that it was no such vulg^ fear 
which forced from his Saviour that sweat of blood.'* — lAft of Christ, 
vol. iL, pp. 312, 313. London : Cassell Fetter and Gkdpin. 
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Self-sacrifice yet higher. This, indeed, involving as 

it does the reality of His miraculous powers, is not 

a view which would find acceptance with those who 

reject the supernatural element in His history. But, 

as we have already remarked, the miraculous element 

cannot he eliminated firom the history without 
destroying the credibility of the whole, and " leaving 

Christ as mythical a personage as Hercules." It is 
impossible to consider the character of Christ without 
reterence to His miraculous powers ; nor can we 
estimate aright the perfection of His self-sacrifice 
without bearing in mind the miraculous power which 
He possessed. For this power was never used to 
relieve His own wants or suflferings; it was never 
exercised except for the benefit of others. Although 
He possessed miraculous powers. His life was firom 
first to last a real Human Life. He was like one 
possessed of boundless wealth, who regards it as held 
in trust for others, and will not spend one penny of it 
upon himself, but, while supplying their every want 
with a lavish hand, himself leads a life of poverty 
and self-denial. He who fed five thousand persons 
miraculously never once worked a miracle to satisfy 
His own hunger; He who banished pain and sick- 
ness from others never relieved His own sufferings 
miraculously ; He who gave to the paralytic power to 
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take up his bed and walk Himself fainted beneath 
the load of His cross ; the hands whose touch was 
healing were pierced; the feet which walked the 
waters were fastened by nails to the cross. Here 
was an exercise of Self-restraint and of Patience 
which was more wonderful than the exercise of mere 
power. Here was a moral power beside which even 
His miraculous power was comparatively unimpressive. 
That One who was truly .man should wield such 
physical power as He did seems incredible to some ; 
but they overlook the moral miracle which accompanied 
this possession of superhuman power — the continual 
self-denial, the daily, hourly self-restraint which it 
imposed upon Him. If God can work miracles, does 
it seem improbable that when He willed to set before 
men a perfect Human Example He should have 
bestowed such a power as this on Him who was to 
exhibit it, in order to make possible this transcendent 
self-sacrifice ? In considering the reasons for Christ's 
miraculous power this ought not to be overlooked. 
It was the possession of this power which gave Him 
the opportunity of exercising that wondrous Patience 
and Self-restraint which make Him so pre-eminent 
an Example. So far from interfering with the reality 
of His human life. His miraculous power only 
intensified that experience of suffering, and enabled 
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Kim to live a life of perfect self-denial, and to die a 
death of perfect self-sacrifioe. Having superhuman 
powers, He was yet subject in His own person to the 
laws of nature — ^hungering, thirsting, toiling, growing 
weary, grieving, weeping, suffering, dying, as other 
men. Depriving Himself of everything which could 
interfere with the reality of His human experience. 
He placed Himself on a level with the weakest of His 
brethren, in order that He might set before them 
a true Human Example. This was, indeed, the 
perfection of Self-sacrificing Love. The taunt of His 
enemies unconsciously spoke the truth — He saved 
others; Himself He could not save. They would 
have believed in Him if He had come down from the 
cross : we believe in Him because He hung there a 
willing Sacrifice even unto Death. 

We see, then, in the Character of Christ an example 
of the most perfect unselfishness. Self was forgotten 
by Him ; He lived and died entirely for others. It 
is this which renders His example so suited to the 
wants of men. For selfishness is the bane of human 
happiness ; it is at the root of almost every form 
of sin. To this we may trace all the evils which 
afBict society. Selfishness is the fruitful parent of 
crime, the source of the moral diseases of the world. 
Whether we look at the evils which trouble our homes, 
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or at those which afflict society at large, at the 
discord which springs up between individuals, or at 
the war which is waged between classes, we see that 
it all springs from selfishness. Where shall we find a 
remedy for this world-wide plague but in the accept- 
ance of His Example whose life was one long act of 
self-sacrifice for others? What but this can avert 
the evils which now threaten at no very distant day 
to shake the foundations of society? The Gospel 
of Christ professes to provide a remedy for the 
diseases of the world. Is not the Example of Christ 
the very remedy that we need ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PATIENCE AND TOLERANCE OF CHRIST. 

The patience of Christ with the mental weak- 
nesses, infirmities, and want of spiritual capacity of 
Hi a apostles cannot fail to strike every one who 
studies the history of His life attentively. The 
inability of these His chosen followers and constant 
associates to understand the spiritual nature of His 
kingdom, their literal interpretation of His highest 
teaching, their slowness of apprehension, their failure 
to enter into His views up to the very last, must have 
been a constant trial even to Him. Among the 
lesser trials of life, few are more wearing to a man of 
great mental powers than daily habitual intercourse 
with minds incapable of entering into His thoughts. 
Between the minds of the Master and of the disciples 
in this instance there was a gulf which during His 
life seemed impassable to them; they could not 
understand Him; yet with a patience which never 
tired He repeated again and again His instructions. 
He could make allowances for the weaknesses and 
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imperfections and prejudices of others to an extent 
which seems ahnost impossible to us. This, indeed, 
perhaps, we might have expected from Him towards 
His disciples; but we should have been hardly- 
prepared to find Him making allowance for those 
who were not among the number of His professed 
disciples. Patience in teaching followers whom He 
knew to be true at heart was one thing ; but allow- 
ance made for those who had not enrolled themselves 
among the number of His followers was another; 
yet this allowance He did make. He was not only- 
patient with the waywardness and ignorance of those 
who had cast in their lot with Him; He was also 
patient with those who still hesitated to do so. 

In order to understand how this was possible we 
must remember that during His earthly life His 
Church was not yet in existence. His work on earth 
was to lay the foundations of His Church. Not 
until after His death and the outpouring of His 
Spirit was the Church actually called into being. 
All that was done by Him during His earthly life 
had reference to the future. He proclaimed tliat His 
kingdom was at hand, and He called upon men to 
render their allegiance to Himself; but he did not 
actually set up that kingdom until He took to Him- 
self His power. So far as we know, he organised no 
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body of disciples except the twelve apostles and the 
seventy disciples; with these exceptions, he formed 
no society of believers. We read, indeed, of His 
apostles baptising ( " though Jesus Himself baptised 
not, but His disciples " ) ; and we infer from this 
that there was a numerous body of believers who 
openly declared themselves as His followers. But if 
we except those few instances in which He is said to 
have given a special call to certain individuals, it does 
not appear that He imperatively required those who 
heard His preaching to enrol themselves at once 
among the number of his professed followers. Faith, 
indeed. He required from all ; but it was not at that 
time necessary that every one who believed should, 
as a condition of salvation, become a member of an 
organised society of which He was the Head. No 
such society, in fact, as yet existed. His call to the 
people at large was to believe on Him. Between 
this call and the call to enter His Church intervened 
the consummation of His redeeming work — His 
death, resurrection, ascension, and the promised gift 
of His Spirit. Then it was that all who believed 
were called upon to join themselves, as a condition 
of salvation, to that outward visible body which 
constituted His Church. In the interval of time 
between the first call and the call to enter into His 
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Church by baptism, it was possible for men still to 
" halt between two opinions ;" after the gift of the 
Spirit it was possible no longer. It was possible, also, 
before that gift, for many who did not so halt, and 
who had faith, though a weak faith, to refrain from 
openly confessing Christ before men. In this stage 
of His work He did not require from men more 
than their strength could perform. He knew their 
weakness and their need of God's Spirit; and until 
that Spirit was given He could have patience even 
with those who hesitated to confess Him before men. 
He who had compassion upon the broken-hearted 
sinner could also make allowance for the weak in 
faith: He who would not break the bruised reed 
would also not quench the smoking flax. There 
must have been very many among the Jews who 
believed in Him. It is only thus that we can 
understand the large number brought into the 
Church on the day of Pentecost : " The same day 
there were added unto them three thousand souls." 
This first harvest of souls must have been the 
fruits of Christ's own personal teaching and Example. 
It was the precious fruit of His toil, for which He 
had waited so patiently, and which was now at last 
gathered in through the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
We read of many among the chief rulers who in the 
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days of His ministry believed on Him, but did not 
confess Him " because of the Pharisees." Among 
the number of these were Nicodemus, and Joseph of 
Arimathsea, who was " a disciple of Jesus, but secretly, 
for fear of the Jews.'* Tliere were doubtless many 
in all ranks of life who stood in the same position 
towards ffim. It could not be but that His Word 
should have come home with power to many a heart. 
As He journeyed from place to place during the three 
years of His ministry, He must have left behind Him 
wherever He went many who were disposed to believe 
on Him. Much of the good seed sown by the Sower 
must have lain in the earth for a while before it 
germinated ; as seed will remain sometimes for years 
buried in the ground, and when brought near the 
surface will spring up and grow; so it must have 
been with the seed which He sowed so plentifully. 
Some was lost; some sprang up at once; some re- 
mained unfruitful only until the quickening rain of 
Pentecost fell, when it sprang up on all sides where 
men had least expected to see it. This was the fruit 
of His patience and long-suflFering : " His Word did 
not return unto Him void." "The husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath 
long patience for it." 

But though He had this " long patience " — 
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though He would not quench the smoking flax by 
insisting upon an immediate and open confession of 
faith in all cases — ^though He abstained from forcing 
the growth of the seed before the time, yet he plainly 
put the duty of confessing Him before those who 
believed in Him. " There went great multitudes 
with Him; and He turned aod said unto them, If 
any man come to Me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be My 
disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and 
come after Me, he cannot be My disciple. For which 
of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down 
first, and counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient 
to finish it? Lest haply, after he hath laid the 
foundation, and is not able to finish it, all that behold 
it begin to mock him, saying. This man began to build, 
and was not able to finish. So likewise, whosoever 
he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
cannot be My disciple. " * Although in these words 
He plainly laid down the conditions of His service, 
yet He allowed those to whom He spoke time to 
make their decision ; they were not required at once 
to choose their side. His words, indeed, must rather 
have seemed to them as intended to deter them from 

• St. Luke xiv. 25-33. 
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a too liasty adoption of His caase. He bade them 
sit down and count the cost. Looking at His words 
now, we can see that they were intended to prepare 
His hearers for the choice which wonld be offered to 
them when His Church should be set up. To a 
certain extent the choice was now offered ; but they 
were allowed time for their decision, because His 
redeeming work was still incomplete. The Cross, the 
open Grave, the Pentecostal Fire — ^these must all do 
their work before any could be called upon to make 
their final choice. Then doubtless many, not only of 
those who had hesitated to make their choice, but also 
of those who had chosen amiss — the scribe who had 
been ready to follow Him whithersoever He went, but 
had been deterred by hearing that He had not where 
to lay His head ; the young ruler who had come to Him 
in search of eternal life, and whom when He beheld He 
loved, but who had gone away sorrowful when called 
upon to give up great possessions for Him ; perhaps 
even some of those who clamoured for His death — 
may at last have given up all for Him. Until that 
time came He could have patience with them ; He 
could bear with their weak and wavering faith ; He 
could tolerate even their ingratitude and their blind 
rejection of Himself. 

A striking instance of His tolerance is mentioned 
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by two of the Evangelists. The apostles, when sent 
out by Him to herald the coming of His kingdom 
and to heal the sick, had fallen in with a man who 
was casting out devils in the name of Christ. This 
was not like the case recorded in the Acts,* in which 
the name of Christ was used as a mere charm by 
exorcists, and where the attempt signally failed. 
Here the miracle was really worked ; the devils were 
cast out: but the apostles were offended. They 
could not bear to see a miracle worked by one who 
did not belong to their own body, even though it 
were worked in the name of their Master; and so 
they forbade the man to proceed. It was some little 
time after this that something spoken by Him about re- 
ceiving those whom He sent reminded St. John of this 
occurrence: "And John answered and said, Master, 
we saw one casting out devils in Thy Name ; and he 
folio weth not with us ; and we forbade him because he 
foUoweth not with us." Here was the very spirit of 
intolerance with wliich we are so familiar in our own 
age. Men are not content with serving Christ in 
their own way ; they must " forbid " all who do not 
follow with them. Wherever we turn, in whatever 
direction we look, we find the same narrow bigoted 
spirit. " He foUoweth not with us " — ^that is quite 

• Acts xix. 1—17. 
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enough. It is not to be borne that one who is not 
of our party in the Church, or of our theological 
school, or of our communion, or of our sect, should 
be allowed to do any mighty works in the name 
of Christ ; it matters nothing that he actually does 
mighty works — ^it matters nothing that devils should 
be cast out — so long as he is not one of us. It 
is a personal affront to ourselves. He followeth 
not with us; and we forbid him. Now if ever 
this could have been right it would have been so in 
the case of the apostles ; for they had been called, 
sent forth by Christ Himself, commissioned by Him 
to proclaim the coming of ffis kingdom, and to 
work miracles in His Name. If ever, therefore, any 
body of men could have been justified in deeming 
that the truth was not to be found outside their own 
body, it was the apostles. They thought so ; yet they 
were wrong. They had indignantly reproved the 
man whom they found casting out devils in the name 
of their Master ; they had forbidden him. But what 
does Christ say ? " Farbid him not*' He had no 
sympathy with the feeling which actuated them; 
yet if any one were injured it was Himself. This 
man was evidently one of those who believed in Him, 
but who for some reason or other had not given in 
his adhesion to the cause. Now the personal support 
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which Christ would have derived from the hold and 
outspoken confession of all those who secretly be- 
lieved would have been very great. Personally He 
suffered from their want of courage ; and, more than 
this, the cause suffered. They might not only have 
been a help and support to Him personally, but also 
a help and support to His cause. Yet He bore with 
them ; He tolerated their want of courage, though 
He suffered from it The more we think of it, the 
more wonderful it seems. This man had not 
professed his faith in Christ, unless the casting out 
devils in His Name could be so considered ; at any 
rate, he had not given Him his personal support by 
joining the number of His followers ; yet He will 
not have them forbid him; and the reason which 
He gives is full of the truest toleration : " For he 
that is not against us is on our part." He would 
accept even the services indirectly rendered to His 
cause by those who failed to give Him their direct 
personal support. Such half-hearted friends wronged 
Him by standing aloof from Him ; they wronged the 
cause as He plainly told them : " He that is not 
with Me is against Me ; and he that gathereth not 
with Me scattereth." They wronged themselves and 
Him; yet He bore with them because as yet His 
work was incomplete ; because as yet they had not 
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been purchased by His own blood ; because the cross 
had not yet been lifted up before their eyes ; because 
His victory over the grave had not yet been gained ; 
because His Spirit was not yet given. He tolerated 
their wavering loyalty because as yet His kingdom 
was not set up ; He accepted a hesitating allegiance 
because as yet He did not reign. "What wise patient 
toleration was this ! What a gentle way of dealing 
with the weaknesses and infirmities of men ! How 
worthy of the Saviour of the world ! 

The contrast between the spirit of the Master 
and of the disciples comes out still more strongly on 
an occasion narrated by St. Luke immediately after 
this : '" It came to pass, when the time was come that 
He should be received up, He stedfastly set His face 
to go to Jerusalem, and sent messengers before His 
face. And they went, and entered into a village of 
the Samaritans, to make ready for Him. And they 
did not receive Him, because His face was as 
though He would go to Jerusalem. And when 
His disciples James and John saw this, they said, 
Lord, wilt Thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them, even as Elias 
did?" 

Here is a still yet more striking manifestation of 
the spirit of intolerance. They would invoke the fire 
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of heaven upon those who do not receive Christ. 
They were quite in earnest. It would have rejoiced 
them to see God's lightning strike the village which 
had closed its doors against their Master. The in- 
tolerance of the ignorant Samaritans is met by an 
intolerance still fiercer than their own. But there 
was nothing m Christ which * sympathised with the 
spirit shown by His followers : " He turned and re- 
buked them, and said, Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of; for the Son of Man is not come to 
destroy men s Uves, but to save them." There spoke 
surely the true Saviour of the world ! Not to destroy, 
but to save. This is the key to explain ffis life, to 
open to us His heart, to reveal the source of all His 
patience, and toleration, and long-suffering. The 
only punishment He would inflict upon those who 
would not receive Him was to pass by them in 
silence : " And they went to another village." No 
reproof was spoken by Him — ^no threat uttered ; He 
bided His time* As He turned away, grieved by 
their bigoted sectarian spirit, grieved still more by 
the fierce intolerance of His disciples, did He not find 
comfort in looking forward to the future — to the time 
when even they should receive Him? Yes; He 
would indeed send "fire from heaven" upon those 
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who rejected ffim ; but it was the flame, not of Smai, 
but of Pentecost— the fire which should save, not 
destroy : 

•* The Spirit 
WboM blessed unction from aboTe 
Is comfort, life, and fire of love." 

He passed by them now; but He came again, 
and reaped the fruits of His patience and long- 
suffering when " Samaria received the Word of 
God/' 

Such was the life of Christ on earth — a patient, 
loving, long-suffering waiting for the harvest which 
He sowed in pain, and weariness, and thankless toil. 
The time He knew would come — but not during 
His earthly life — when He should reap in joy the 
harvest He then sowed in tears. When that time 
came, what a change had passed over the apostles : 
at last they understood their Master — ^understood 
His forbearance and long-suffering with themselves 
and with others. Strange that one of the two who 
had wished to call fire from heaven upon the Samari- 
tans should be afterwards sent to gather in that 
veiy harvest of souls for Christ ! But the true Fire 
from heaven had touched and purified his hearij; 
the mind of Christ had been given to him ; and, 
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long years afterwards, when called upon to suffer a 
lonely and lengthened exile for the Truth's sake, that 
which enabled him to bear it was that he had now 
himself a part in " the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christr * 

• Eev. i 9. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Christ's trust in god. 

We have seen the patience with which Christ waitpd 
for the fruits of His labours. We now proceed to 
consider the ground on which that patience rested. 

He looked on; He was content to wait. His 
long patience was exactly that of the husbandman 
who sows his seed, and waits through all the changing 
seasons until the harvest ripens. The ground of the 
husbandman's patience is trust in the order of Nature. 
He knows by experience that Nature is to be trusted ; 
He knows the wondrous life which lies hid in every 
grain, and the unchanging laws of growth by which 
it will be developed ; He has faith even in the ever- 
changing seasons. He trusts Nature with an implicit 
trust, because, often as she has tried him, she has 
never yet failed him in the end ; seemingly capricious, 
he yet knows her to be true. This is the ground of 
his patience. He knows that, despite the changes of 
the skies, despite the fickle clouds, and the mildew, 
and the blight, and the drought, harvest will come 
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at last ; and so he waits. Now what trust in the 
unchanging order of Nature is to the husbandman, 
trust in the living God was to Christ. He could 
wait for His harvest with a cabner and truer patience 
because He trusted with a perfect trust in God. This 
trust showed itself in two ways — (1) He trusted to 
the power of the Truth ; and (2) He trusted to the 
Divine assistance and blessing. 

1. The similitude of the sower is His own ; and 
it strikingly illustrates His own trust in the power of 
the Truth. For as there is in each grain of seed a 
vital germ, which contains the future plant in embryo, 
so there is in the Truth a living power which will 
germinate and grow in the soul of man. It was this 
power of the Truth on which Christ relied in His 
appeal to the hearts and consciences of men : " Every 
one that is of the Truth heareth My voiced This 
reliance implied a firm conviction of the Divine origin 
and capacities of the soul ; for the Truth could have 
no power unless there was in the soul a capacity for 
the reception of it, just as the seed cannot grow 
unless the soil is suited to it. Thus Christ's reliance 
on the power of the Truth over the soul of man 
showed His conviction of the greatness of the soul. 
He saw in it spiritual capacities through which the 
power of the Truth could operate; He saw in it 
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capacities for the reception of God; He saw those 
capacities neglected, unused, used amiss; He saw 
the native dignity and grandeur of the soul degraded, 
debased, trampled upon. He knew that, notwith- 
standing all this degradation and defilement, there was 
that in the soul upon which the Truth could work; 
and to this He trusted. The seed would grow at 
last, in spite of the hardness of the soil, trodden 
down though it was ; in spite of every adverse 
influence, when once the ground should be broken up 
and the rain should fall, the seed would grow. And 
so with calm confidence in the power of the Truth, He 
looked forward to its final triumph, and waited in long 
patience for the precious fruit of the earth. 

2. But this patient waiting implied something 
more than trust in the power of the Truth, and in 
the capacities of the human soul. It implied perfect 
trust in God ; for without the influence of the Divine 
Spirit upon the soul even Truth would remain power- 
less. Just as (to recur once more to the similitude of 
the sower) the influences of the sun and the rain are 
needed to quicken the seed and to fertilise the ground, 
so the Truth could exercise no living power upon the 
soul unless the Spirit of God should quicken it. It 
was to this that Christ trusted. In order to see how 
perfect this trust in God was, let us consider the 

H 
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position in wliich He stood, and estimate the strength 
of His confidence in God as we should estimate that 
of any other man placed in the same circumstances ; 
this is the only way in which to form a correct 
judgment of His Character, Looking at Him, then, 
from this point of view, what do we see as regards 
trust in God ? The work which He has before Him 
is in its greatness almost without Umit ; it is nothing 
less than to subdue the world for God, to conquer man's 
rebellious will, to set up God's kingdom upon earth. 
This work embraces all time ; it is not limited to this 
world ; it is too great for the power of man to achieve ; 
too vast for the mind of man to grasp. Upon what 
does He depend to enable Him to accomplish this 
stupendous work ? Both as regards the present and 
the future He depends solely upon God; it is in 
God's strength that He does all : ^^ I can of Mine own 
self do nothing ;'* — " The words that I speak unto you 
I speak not of Myself ;" — " The Word which ye hear 
is not Mine, but the Father's which sent Me ;" — " The 
Father which dwelleth in Me He doeth the works." 
If we realise the full meaning of these words, we shall 
be able to understand how perfect was His trust in 
God. All that He said and did, every word that He 
spoke, every miracle that He wrought — everything 
was from the Father. To the Father, then, He looked 
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for never-failing guidance and strength. The posture 
of His mind must have been ever that of entire 
dependence upon God. He must have leaned upon 
God, looked to God, trusted in God unceasingly. 
How else could He, who declared that of Himself He 
could " do nothing," have undertaken a work of such 
transcendent greatness ? — and not only undertaken 
it, but been thoroughly persuaded that He should 
accomplish it ? Nothing but the most perfect trust 
in God could have been at the bottom of this. It was 
a trust which in its strength was nothing less than 
superhuman — the trust of a human soul which lived 
in God. 

This consciousness of dependence upon God 
was shown by His habit of frequent prayer. We 
constantly find Him withdrawing Himself to pray : 
" Rising up a great while before day. He went into a 
solitaiy place, and there prayed ;" — " When He had 
sent the multitudes away. He went up into a mountain 
apart to pray ;" — " In those days " (when they were 
filled with madnens, and communed what they 
might do to Jesus) "He went out into a moimtain 
apart to pray, and continued all night in prayer to 
God." In prayer He sought the strength and 
guidance which He needed for the fulfilment of His 
^Mission. 
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In nothing was His perfect trust in God more 
plainly shown than in the confidence with which He 
looked forward to the completion of His work after 
His own death. If we consider the position in which 
He stood towards the close of His ministry, we shaU 
see how extraordinary (when seen from our present 
point of view) this confidence was. He has a few 
devoted followers ; of the rest of the nation, some 
believe in Him, but are afraid to confess him ; many 
more are in doubt concerning Him ; while the vast 
majority rgect His claims. He stands nearly alone 
among men ; His death is imminent, and He knows it ; 
He has foretold it. He knows that in a short time He 
will be put to a painful and ignominious death ; yet 
He looks with a calm confidence which nothing can 
shake to the triumph of His cause after His death. 
Death is to Him not the termination of His existence, 
but an entrance on a higher state, in which He is to 
reap the fruits of His earthly toil — nay, it is by 
dying that He is to achieve the victory. He is 
content to bear with patience the present apparent 
failure of that cause, looking forward to its certain 
success in the future. The ground of this confidence 
is trust in God. Humanly speaking, nothing could 
have been more improbable than the success of His 
cause. His own death was at hand ; His followers, 
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devoted to Him as they were, were altogether 
unequal to the task of carrying on His work, even 
if they had comprehended His designs, which they 
certainly did not; yet He leaves the work with 
perfect confidence in God's hands. He sees His 
death approaching, and He takes a solemn and afiec- 
tionate farewell of His disciples. He tells them that 
they will forsake Him in the hour of peril — ^that one 
of them will deny Him. Notwithstanding this proof 
of their weakness. He treats them with confidence ; 
He speaks confidently of seeing them again; He 
tells them that God will send His Spirit to fit them 
for the work they have to do ; that thus they shall he 
guided into all truth. This gift of the Comforter will 
he in answer to His prayers. He will ahide with them 
for ever. Thus the work shall be carried on, until 
the world shall be convinced of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment 

And then He prays for them. His prayer reveals 
the perfection of His trust in God. He commits 
them — He commits His cause to God : " These words 
spake Jesus, and lifted up His eyes to heaven, and 
said. Father, the hour is come ; glorify Thy Son, that 

Thy Son may also glorify Thee I have 

glorified Thee on earth; I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest Me to do. • • . I have 
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manifested Thy Name unto the men whom Thou 
gavest Me out of the world; . . . they have 
known that all things whatsoever Thou hast given Me 
are of Thee ; for I have given unto them the words 
which Thou gavest Me ; and they have received them, 
and have known surely that I came out from Thee, and 
they have believed that Thou didst send Me. . . . 
And now I am no more in the world, but they are in 
the world ; and I come to Thee. Holy Father, keep 
through Thine own Name those whom Thou hast 
given Me. . • While I was with them in the 
world, I kept them in Thy Name. . • I pray not 
that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil. Sanc- 
tify them through Thy Truth; Thy Word is Truth. 
As Thou hast sent Me into the world, even so have 
I sent them into the world. . . . Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on Thee through their word ; that they all may be 
one ; . . . that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me.' " 

Here we see clearly the way in which He regarded 
His work. It was God's work; all things that 
were given Him were of God. With the perfect trust 
of a child in its father He commends the work, and 
those who are to carry it on, into the hands of God« 
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Such was the trust of Christ in God. He never 
doubted that the Gospel would take root in the souls 
of men — that it would grow and bring forth abundant 
fruit, because His Heavenly Father would give the 
increase. 

Now we are regarding Him at this moment merely 
as a man who had a special mission from God. We 
are looking upon Him as standing upon our own level; 
yet the more we bring Him to our level the more 
gigantic do the proportions of His moral Character 
appear to be. Viewing Him merely as a man, we see 
a trust in God which at once places Him immeasurably 
above us. He gives His life to a work which yields 
little or no present fruit. For this He toils, counting 
no labour hard ; for this He patiently bears hatred, and 
persecution, and death ; and at the moment when His 
cause, humanly speaking, is utterly lost, He looks 
on with calm confidence to its final triumph. It is 
impossible to imagine any trust in Gtod more perfect 
than this : it is the trust of a Son. We have only 
to compare Him with any one of the prophets or 
heroes of Jewish history to see how completely He 
stands alone in this — ^how imapproachable He is in the 
perfection of His filial trust in God. It was in this 
that they all failed, in one way or another, at some 
crisis of their lives. We can trace back their weak- 
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nesses and their falls to want of perfect trust in God ; 
yet not one of them was tried as He was tried ; none 
of them had such a work as His to do ; the sphere of 
their labour almost shrinks into insignificance when 
compared with His. None of them had such diffi- 
culties to surmount, such opposition to contend with, 
such trials of faith to bear. None of them was so 
apparently forsaken of God as He was when, despised 
and rejected of men, deserted by friends and derided 
by foes, He hung upon the cross. None of them 
had such reason to cry, "My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me? " Yet none trusted as He 
trusted. Through all — ^through discouragement and 
disappointment, through persecution and misrepre- 
sentation, through failure and defeat, through the 
darkest clouds which ever hid from man the sight of 
God's face — He trusted with the perfect trust of a 
Son. His last utterance — " Father, into Thy hands I 
commend My spirit " — ^proves that His trust, even in 
that awful hour, was still unshaken. 

We see, then, throughout the life of Christ con- 
vincing proof of His perfect trust in God. This was 
His stay and support in life and in death ; it was the 
sole ground of His confidence in the future success of 
His cause. It was this which raised Him above the 
world in which He lived and toiled; this was the 
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secret of His strength. God was His rock and His 
defenc5e, and in God was His might. Those who try 
to get rid of the supematural element in His Life 
only increase their diflSculties here ; for the more 
thoroughly and completely human He was, the more 
wonderful, the more superhuman, does His trust in 
God appear. If with M. Benan we should reject 
the miraculous, yet the greatest miracle of all would 
still remain — ^namely, that Christ had this perfect trust 
in God, and that it has been justified by the result* 

* " In this oonnectioxi I cannot bat add another striking drcnm- 
stanoe in Jeens, and that is, the calm confidence with which He always 
looked forward to the accomplishment of His design. He fnlly knew 
the strength of the passions and powers which wore arrayed against 
Him, and was perfectly aware that His life wa3 to be shortened by 
violence ; yet not a word escapes Him implying a doabt of the nltimate 
trinmph of His religion. One of the beanties of the GK)9pels, and one 
of the proofs of their gennineness, is f onnd in onr Savionr^s indirect 
and obscnre allnsions to His approaching sufferings, and to the glory 
which was to follow — allnsions, showing ns the worHngs of a mind 
thoixmghly conscious of being appointed to accomplish infinite good 
throngh great calamity. This entire and patent reliaqnishment of 
immediate success, this ever-present persuasion that He was to perish 
before ffis religion would adyance, and this calm, unshaken anticipa- 
tion of distant and unbounded triumphs, are remarkable traits, 
throwing a tender and solemn grandeur over Our Lord, and wholly 
inexplicable by human principles, or by the circumstances in which He 
was placed.*^ — Channinq'% Works, vol. iiL, p. 124. (See Appendix^ 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE CAIiMNESS AND SELF-POSSESSION OF CHRIST. 

The fundamental principle of the Character of Christ 
is now laid bare before ns. We can trace everything 
back to His Trust in God. This, and only this, 
explains His life; it is the explanation of His 
patience and tolerance, of His forbearance and long- 
suffering, of His submission and resignation, of His 
courage and fortitude, of His labours in life, of His 
hope in death. Trust in God, unhesitating, un- 
wavering, without the faintest shadow of a doubt, 
was the foundation upon which, as upon a rock. 
His perfections rested. Upon this firm basis His 
Character was formed. From this one root every 
virtue sprang. 

It is to this unshaken trust in God that St. Peter 
attributes His meekness and self-restraint under 
provocation: "Who, when He was reviled, reviled 
not again ; when He suffered. He threatened not ; but 
committed Himself to Him thatjudgeth righteoudyy* 

• 1 St. Peter il 23. 
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It is to this too that we must attribute His 
calmness and self-possession. This is a feature of 
His Character which must not be overlooked ; it 
is so marked as to form one of His most striking 
characteristics. 

The calmness of Christ must strike every attentive 
reader of the Gospels. There is an atmosphere of 
calmness about Him to which few can be insensible. 
If we look into our own minds we shall find that the 
idea which we have formed of Christ's Character in 
this respect is the result of the impression produced 
upon us by the contemplation of His life as a whole. 
It is like the impression produced upon us by the 
contemplation of a portrait, where it is not so much 
any one of the features, as the combined effect of the 
whole, which gives the expression. So it is with 
the portrait of Christ, drawn for us so faithfully, 
because so simply and naturally, in the histories of 
His life. The prevailing expression is that of 
calmness and self-possession. As in looking at a 
picture, it does not always occur to us to ask, and 
we should sometimes find it difficult to say exactly, 
whijh feature gives the prevailing expression to the 
face, so here it does not seem necessary to select from 
the life of Christ instances of these qualities, seeing 
that E[is actions are pervaded by an indescribable 
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calmness — His every word breathes the most perfect 
self-possession. In whatever position He is placed, 
we see Him still the same. Yet there were occasions 
in His life when His self-possession must have failed 
Him had it not been perfect. 

These instances of His self-possession will at 
once present themselves to every mind which is 
familiar with His life. Every one will recall 
those occasions on which, by His extraordinary- 
wisdom, He foiled the attempts of His enemies 
to catch Him in His words. They laid many 
a trap of this kind for Him. The questions 
proposed to Him were often very subtle, but He 
was never taken by surprise ; His answers were 
so fiill of wisdom, yet so prompt, and withal so 
natural, that they confounded Pharisee, and lawyer, 
and Herodian alike. Mr. Mill has remarked that 
His wisdom was such as to place Him in the very 
first rank of men of sublime genius of whom our 
species can boast. There were times in His life 
when this seemed to be a panoply of defence against 
aU attacks. On one occasion officers sent by the 
rulers puiposely to take Him were unable to execute 
their orders. " Why have ye not brought Him ? " 
was the question of their disappointed and angry 
superiors. "'Never man spake like this man," was 
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the answer. They had been afraid to lay hands upon 
Him, for the people were as if spell-bound by His 
words. But His readiness equalled His wisdom. 
Great depth of thought is not generally associated 
with great promptitude of speech. The utterer of 
parables and sermons might well have seemed to be 
the last man who could have coped with lawyers 
and men versed in low craft and cunning. But in 
Him they found more than their match. His replies 
completely baffled His opponents ; His calm wisdom 
withstood their assaults, as some giant rock which 
rises from the sea withstands the shock of the 
tempest, upon which the waves dash themselves, only 
to break into mist which is driven before the wind, 
or fall back to surge and foam in sullen silence at 
its base. After one of these fruitless attempts we are 
told that ''they marvelled, and left Him, and went 
their way." After another, " they marvelled, and held 
their peace." At one time after He had answered 
their questions He propounded another to them in 
return ; but " no man was able to answer Him a 
word, neither durst any man from that day forth ask 
Him any more questions.*' 

Now that which gave to Him this advantage 
over His enemies was not only His wonderful 
wisdom, but also His extraordinary self-possession. 
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This self-possession did not arise from any particular 
foreknowledge of what was about to happen. He 
did not find it easy to answer the questions of His 
opponents because He knew beforehand what they 
were going to say. His history clearly shews that, 
although endowed with the highest prophetic gifts, 
He did not foresee each step in His life. He walked 
among men subject to the same limitations of know- 
ledge as others in regard to the general surround- 
ings of His earthly life. The immediate future was 
hidden from Him as it is from ourselves, except in 
regard to those events which related to His Mission ; 
and even these were only revealed to Him so far 
as it was necessary that they should be revealed 
through Him to others. Thus He foretold His death 
and His resurrection, His betrayal by Judas, the 
desertion of His apostles, and the denials of Peter. 
But it was necessary that these prophetic announce- 
ments should be made for the sake of the apostles 
and others, whose faith in Him would be con- 
firmed by their fulfilment.* Beyond this there is 
no reason to think that He knew what was before 
Him during His earthly pilgrimage. His only 
personal advantage over other men lay in His 
intellectual and His moral and spiritual greatness. 

• St John xiiL 19. 
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It ¥ras these endo laments which gave Him TTia 
ascendency over His opponents. He was indeed 
possessed of an intuitive knowledge of character. He 
had in its perfection the rare gift of reading the 
hearts of men. He could divine their thoughts ; He 
knew their hearts. But this was a gift which was 
necessary for the fulfilment of His Mission. It was 
one of the signs by which men were to know that 
there was a Prophet among them. But it did not 
imply an exact foreknowledge of what was about to 
happen. Other prophets had in a lower degree the 
same gift, who were not thereby exempted from 
liability to err in judgment. Elisha was able to read 
the heart of Gehazi, and could say to him — " Went 
not mine heart with thee, Gehazi, when the man 
turned again from Ins chariot to meet thee ? " Yet 
Elisha was not any the less liable in his daily life as 
a man to that doubt and uncertainty with regard to 
the future which is the lot of all men. So with the 
greatest of the prophets. The path of His earthly 
life was not lit up before Him with any rays of 
supernatural light which showed Him the way by 
which He should go, or which revealed the hidden 
dangers, the pitfalls, the difficulties and trials that 
were before Him. Certain great features of the road, 
indeed, stood forth more or less clearly before His 
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prophetic sight; but all the rest was shrouded in 
darkness and in mystery — darkness all the more pro- 
found, and mystery all the more terrible, fix)m the 
gleams of light which here and there revealed the 
awfiil future. 

If we fully realise this, we shall ascribe to its true 
source the unequalled self-possession which met and 
baffled all the stratagems of His wily opponents. His 
ascendency over them was due only to His moral 
supremacy. It was by virtue of this alone that 
He moved as a King among men. 

Let us consider the nature of calmness. Calm- 
ness in the outward world denotes the absence 
of every exciting cause. The landscape is calm 
when the lights and shadows seem to sleep beneath 
the trees ; when not a leaf moves in the woods, 
nor a cloud in the summer sky. The sea is calm 
when not a ripple breaks the glassy smoothness of 
its surface. But it is not so with the human soul. 
Calmness there does not arise fix)m the absence of all 
exciting causes. There is, indeed, a calmness which 
is the result of apathy, or of a cold and selfish heart ; 
there is a calmness which is bom of despair; but 
none of these are true calmness. True calmness is 
the accompaniment of depth and stead&stness of soul. 
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It has but one source ; it is the oflfspring of perfect 
trust in God. There is a beautifal figure employed 
in the Apocaljrpse to denote the calmness of soul 
which arises from the consciousness of God's 
presence: — "Before the throne there was a sea of 
glass like unto crystal/* The idea conveyed to our 
minds by this emblem is that of a sea — not of glass, 
but like gla8% — a sea, the glassy surface of whose 
waters is ruffled by not so much as a passing breeze, 
and whose crystal depths are Ut up with sunshine- 
a sea smooth and clear as crystal. The beauty of the 
emblem is that it combines the idea of the most 
restless unstable thing in nature with the idea of 
perfect repose and tranquillity. The sea in its rest- 
lessness is a true likeness of the human heart. Every 
breath of wind disturbs the one — every breath of 
adversity troubles the other. But there is something 
which can bring perfect repose to the soul — ^namely, 
the presence of God. This is the truth which is 
taught by this sublime image of the sea like glass 
before the Throne. It represents the calm of a soul 
which dwells in the presence of God. We think of 
heaven as calm because it is out of reach of the 
storms of earth. But this is not the idea conveyed 
by this vision. The heaven which it reveals is a 
heaven on earth. The scene of the Apocalypse is 
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laid, not in some far-off sphere — some fabled Elysium 
— ^but here on earth. Heaven is within the good 
man's heart. The sea which is before the throne is 
smooth and dear as crystal, not because it is remote 
from earthly storms, but because the Spirit of God 
moves upon the face of its waters. 

This will help us to understand the calmness of 
Christ Heaven was within His Heart. His was the 
calmness of a Soul which lived in God. It was not 
only that He was calm in maimer and in speech — ^not 
only that He was self-possessed on every even the 
most trying occasion— so that His disputatious and 
subtle opponents were silenced and confounded ; and 
His Boman judge marvelled and pleaded for Him 
with His accusers; and the witnesses of His last 
agonies upon the cross, who had come together to 
His execution as to a sight, "smote their breasts and 
returned ;" and the Boman centurion forgot the reserve 
and indifference of the soldier in his admiration for 
the calm fortitude with which intolerable pain had 
been endured, and was surprised into the exclamation — 
Tndy this was a righteous man : — it was not only that 
TTia calmness and self-possession were a marvel to al] 
who witnessed them ; it was not only this — though 
this makes Him a perfect Example of calmness — but 
also that there was a calmness in His mode of carrying 
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on the stupendous work which He had to do, which 
is even still more extraordinary than His calmness 
under attack, during His trial, and on the cross. 
"' Bemarkable as was the Character of Jesus/' writes 
Channing, " it was distinguished by. nothing more 
than calmness and self-possession. This trait pervades 
His other excellencies. How calm was His piety ! 
Point me, if you can, to one vehement passionate ex- 
pression of His religious feelings. Does the Lord's 
prayer breathe a feverish enthusiasm P The habitual 
style of Jesus on the subject of religion, if introduced 
into many churches of His followers at the present 
day, would be charged with coldness. The calm and 
the rational character of His piety is particularly seen 
in the doctrine which He so earnestly inculcates, that 
disinterested love and self-denying service to our 
fellow-creatures are the most acceptable worship we 
can offer to our Creator. His benevolence too, though 
singularly earnest and deep, was composed and serene. 
He never lost the possession of Himself in His 
sympathy with others— was never hurried into the 
impatient and rash enterprises of an enthusiastic 
philanthropy — ^but did good with the tranquillity and 
constancy which mark the providence of God. The 
depth of His calmness may best be understood by 
considering the opposition made to His claims. His 
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labours were everywhere insidiously watched and in- 
dustriously thwarted by vindictive foes, who had even 
conspired to compass, through His death, the ruin 
of His cause. Now, a feverish enthusiasm, which 
fancies itself to be entrusted with a great work of 
God, is singularly liable to impatient indignation 
under furious and malignant opposition. Obstacles 
increase its vehemence; it becomes more eager and 
hurried in the accomplishment of its purposes, in pro- 
portion as they are withstood. Be it therefore remem- 
bered, that the malignity of Christ's foes, though 
never surpassed, and for the time triumphant, never 
robbed Him of self-possession, roused no passion, 
and threw no vehemence or precipitation into His 
exertions. He did not disguise from Himself or 
His followers the impression made on the multitude 
by His adversaries ; He distinctly foresaw the violent 
death towards which He was fast approaching ; yet, 
confiding in God, and in the silent progress of His 
truth. He possessed His soul in peace. Not only 
was He calm, but His calmness rises into sublimity 
when we consider the storms which raged around 
EUm, and the vastness of the prospects in which His 
spirit found repose. I say, then, that serenity and 
self-possession were peculiarly the attributes of Jesus. 
I affirm that the singular and sublime Character 
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claimed by Jesus can be traced neither to imposture, 
nor to an ungovemed insane imagination ; it can 
only be accounted for by its truth, its reality." * 

The expression, "The Enthusiasm of Humanity/* 
has been used in one of the most remarkable of modem 
works on Christ's life, to describe that condition of 
mind which is the essential mark of a Christian. But 
it does not correctly describe the condition of Christ's 
own mind. It is true that the expression is not open 
to the objection commonly brought against it, which 
rests on a misapprehension of the sense in which the 
word Humanity is used. But, when this is explained, it 
may still be doubted whether the expression correctly 
designates the principle which animated the Son of 
Man. For enthusiasm and calmness are hardly con- 
sistent. An enthusiastic person is not a calm person. 
Enthusiasm seems rather to imply something of the 
excitement of one possessed or inspired by the gods. 
The original word conveys exactly the idea which the 
Grreeks connected with inspiration, which was very 
far removed from calmness. And in the popular 
use of the word it describes the state of one who is 
wholly taken up by an idea. An enthusiastic man 
is one who is liable to be completely taken possession 

• Works, vol. ir^ pp. 18, 19. 
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of by some strong impulse, or by devotion to some 
person or cause. However correctly, therefore, the 
expression, Enthusiasm of Humanity, may denote the 
state of one who is altogether possessed by the spirit 
of benevolence, it does not seem to describe truly the 
state of One of whom calmness was one of the most 
distinguishing characteristics. His love for man, as 
man, was too much part of Himself to be called an 
enthusiasm. He was not a man possessed, taken 
out of Himself, by the love of His kind, but a man, 
in the depths of whose soul was a well-spring of the 
purest love. He was not like one of those patriots or 
reformers who are able to accomplish great things by 
the force of enthusiasm. Many reformations, moral, 
social, and political, have been thus effected. Tlie 
originators and leaders of these changes seem always 
to have needed the excitement of enthusiasm in order 
to accomplish their mission. The result has been that, 
in order to g^ £ur enough, they have always gone too 
far; and their successors have had to remedy their 
excesses. This appears to be the law of reformations. 
But there is one striking exception to this law. The 
greatest of all reformations, or moral revolutions, that 
the world has seen was not effected by a reformer of 
the kind we have mentioned. He was no enthusiast. 
If we were to seek in nature for a figure which would 
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illustrate the nature of His powers, we should find it 
not in the headlong fury of some mountain torrent, 
but in the smooth calm current of some mighty river, 
or in the resistless tide of the ocean when, flowing up 
the river 8 channel, it quiets the rush of waters and 

" Miikes ft silence in the hills,'' 

calm, because irresistible in its strength. There was 
in Christ none of the impetuosity which is the almost 
invariable characteristic of men to whom it is given 
to achieve great reforms. Tliat Humanity^ which is 
correctly described as an Enthusiasm in His disciples, 
was in Him innate. 

Calmness and self-possession are not exactly the 
same. Calmness is an accompaniment of self-possession, 
but not an invariable accompaniment. Christ never 
lost His self-possession : but He was not always calm. 
It is difficult to realise this because calmness is, as wa 
have said, a predominant element of His Character. 
It was one distinguishing feature of His work. We 
find it difficult, therefore, to think of Him as not calm. 
Under almost all circumstances we see Him still the 
same,* whether we look at Him in the quiet of His 
retirement with His apostles, or in the midst of ex- 
cited crowds ; sitting in the fishing-boat teaching as 
it rocks on the placid waters of the sunlit lake, or 
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rising from His sleep on the deck of the sinking ship 
to rebuke the hurricane; speaking the word of life 
to silent and reverential hearers, or answering the 
questions of crafty foes ; blessing little children, or 
casting out devils from raving demoniacs; entering 
in triumph into Jerusalem while the air is rent with 
the hosannas of the multitudes, or led bound through 
the streets as a malefactor; speaking as never man 
spake, or silent before His judges ; uttering Divine 
precepts of patience, meekness, and forgiveness, or 
exhibiting under provocation, insult, and barbarous 
cruelty, a perfect Example of these virtues ; giving 
life to others, or laying down His own : — ^we see Him 
still the same. Yet there were occasions when He 
was not calm. And perhaps the truest idea of His 
Character is gained by observing what those circum- 
stances were which had power to disturb the wonted 
calm of His spirit. 

The first occasion occurs early in His ministry. 
It was when He found the Temple courts filled with 
sheep and oxen, and the tables of the money-changers, 
and a miserable traffic going on, side by side with 
prayer and praise, in God*s House : — " Filled with a 
righteous scorn at all this mean irreverence, burning 
with irresistible and noble indignation, Jesus, on enter- 
ing the Temple, made a scourge of the rushes that lay 
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on the floor ; and, in order to cleanse the sacred court 
of its worst pollutions, first drove out, indiscriminately, 
the sheep and oxen and the low crowd who tended 
them. Then going to the tables of the money- 
changers. He overthrew them where they stood. 
. Even to those who sold doves He 
uttered the mandate to depart, less sternly indeed, 
because the dove was the offering of the poor; 
. . . . still, even to those. He authoritatively 
exclaimed, * Take these things hence,' justifying 
His action to the whole terrified, injured, muttering, 
ignoble crowd in no other words than the high 
rebuke, Make not My Father 8 house a home of 
merchandise. And His disciples, seeing this transport 
of inspiring and glorious anger, recalled to mind what 
David had once written ... for the service of 
that very Temple, *The zeal of Thine house shall 
even devour me.' " * 

This gives us an insight into the character of 
Christ. He could not calmly behold the dishonour 
done to God by the desecration of His house. 

Another occasion was when the formalists objected 
to His healing a man on the Sabbath Day. "When 
He had looked round about upon them with anger, 
being grieved with the hardness of their hearts, He 

• Farrar's Life of Christ, vol. i., pp. 187. 188. 
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said unto the man, ' Stretch forth thine hand ; ' and it 
was restored whole as the other." He could not 
calmly behold the dishonour done to God by this attempt 
to plead His authority for formalism and hypocrisy. 

Another occasion was when He uttered those 
withering denunciations in the Temple against the 
"Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!" when "the voice 
which had rung with the loftiest indignation broke 
with the tenderest pity " in that touching lament 
over Jerusalem. He could not calmly behold the 
dishonour done to God by tliose who made a profession 
of religion a cloke for the worst sins ; He could not 
calmly contemplate the ruin which they^ and such as 
they^ had brought upon the city which He loved. 

Another occasion was at the Last Supper. It 
was not the approach of death, but the presence of 
treachery which troubled Him — "Then was Jesus 
troubled in spirit, and testified, and said, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall betray 
Me." He could not calmly contemplate the treachery 
of His apostle. 

These instances will show us very plainly what 
that was which had power to disturb the serenity of 
Christ. The presence of sin at times moved His 
spirit to its depths. He could not calmly look upon 
the profanation of God's house, or upon the hypo- 
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crisy which made reKgion a cloke for sin, or upon the 
ruin of Jerusalem, or upon the treachery of one of 
His chosen apostles. Not that even these things had 
power to do more than break the calm of His spirit 
for the time. His soul was too much indwelt by 
Grod to lose its blessed calm ; but certain it is that 
these things did for the time trouble it. Nothing 
else could disturb that calm but sin. Even in ELis 
soul wherein was heaven sin could cause a storm of 
righteous indignation. Is there not much to be 
learnt from thisP He who was calm under the 
most agonising tortures was not calm when brought 
into contact with hypocrisy ! He who was calm in 
the presence of death was not calm in the presence 
of treachery.* 

The true nature of Christ's calmness may be 
learnt from considering these exceptional instances. 
We see that His was not the calmness of one 
naturally cold ; it was not the calmness of apathy or 

* We cannot consider the sore amazement and heaTiness which came 
npon Christ in the garden of G^thsemane as one of those occasions 
when His caknness was disturbed. " Sore amased, and very heavy," He 
was ; hxki, beneath all this load of suffering which oppressed Him, He 
was still calm in the depths of His souL What can exceed the depth 
of calmness revealed in the words — Nevertheleta, not <u Ivnll, but <u 
ThouwiUJ 

There are good reasons for doubting the genuineness of the 43rd 
and 44th verses of the 22nd chapter of St. Luke. For this, see note, 
p. 75. 
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of indifference ; it was not the calmness of the Stoic ; 
it was neither a constitutional nor a philosophical 
cahnness ; it was the caknness of One whose soul 
lived in the Divine Presence ; it was the calmness of 
perfect trust in God. Most fitly is it imaged by 
the sea of glass before the throne. For that vision 
reveals to us only the inner shrine of God's kingdom 
upon earth. Within this there is ever perfect peace. 
But without it there must be now, even in the 
heavenly kingdom upon earth, some measure of dis- 
turbance and unrest arising from the presence of sin. 
And therefore in the Apocalypse, which is a revelation 
of every phase of this kingdom, the vision of the Sea 
like glass before the Throne gives place to images of 
conflict and warfare, of perturbation and distress. In 
the earthly life of Christ we find the realisation of all 
this — ^the foreshadowing of the lot of His Church. 
But notwithstanding this, the vision of peace and 
rest remains. Christ's heart is that inner shrine. 
The deep inward calm is ever there ; and the words 
of the prophet find in Him their highest fulfilment : 
" Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on Thee^ because he trusteth in Thee.'' 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FORBEARANCE AND FORGIVENESS OF CHRIST. 

Nothing could show the completeness of Christ's 
Example more plainly than the following considera- 
tion. His precepts are admitted to constitute the 
highest standard of moral teaching which we possess ; 
yet it is certainly true that if every one of Christ's 
precepts had been lost, if not a word of His oral 
teaching had been preserved to as, we should still 
have been able to construct a perfect code of morality 
from His Example alone. We find a striking instance 
of this in His forgiveness of injuries. The forgive- 
ness which is so constantly enjoined upon His dis- 
ciples as indispensable to their acceptance with God, 
He Himself practised to the fullest extent. He not 
only taught them to forgive injuries, but He bade 
them love their enemies. This was to be the source 
whence their forgiveness of injuries was to spring. 
K love were dominant in the heart, even the forgive- 
ness of an enemy would not be impossible. In His 
own person He set them an example of the most 
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diflScult of all acts of forgiveness. He not only 
forgave His open enemies, but He also forgave His 
treacherous friend. Even His prayer for the enemies 
who were torturing Him by a lingering and agonising 
death is surpassed by His treatment of the traitor 
.posfe. tL is JinW - g-t. nooe which a 
generous heart feels so acutely or finds so difficult to 
pardon, as the treachery of a trusted friend. Of such 
forgiveness He has given us a perfect example. 

The relation in which Christ stood to His apostles 
was one of the closest friendship; they shared His 
lot, and were His constant associates. To them He 
spoke in the unrestrained confidence of intimacy; 
they formed a family of which He was the head; 
their society was His only home. Cut off from all 
other earthly ties by the self-devotion of His life, His 
human affections sought and found a resting-place in 
them. He would not have been perfect man if He had 
not felt the want of other human hearts on which 
to lean. Without a home, separated necessarily from 
His mother and kindred. He found in the companion- 
ship of these chosen friends the solace which His 
human heart needed. But one of them in the end 
proved a traitor. There are intimations in the history 
which show how deeply He felt this treachery — how 
it cut Him to the heart; yet so perfect was the 
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forbearance which He showed to Judas, even up to 
the consummation of his treachery, that when, on the 
last evening of His life, He for the first time made 
knowii to those who shared His lot that one of their 
number was a traitor, we are told that '* they looked one 
on another^ doubting of taiom He spaie.*' The simple 
narrative of the Evangelist sets the scene vividly 
before us — ^the astonishment of these simple-minded, 
weak, but faithful followers of Christ ; their speech- 
less horror as they look one on another ; their eager 
communing in low tones together : " They began to 
inquire among themselves which of them it was that 
should do this thing ; '' their faltering questions : 
''One said. Lord, is it I? and another said, Is 
it I?'' their suspense as they awaited in silence 
the answer to the question put by St. John : " Now 
there was leaning on Jesus' bosom one of His 
disciples, whom Jesus loved. Simon Peter therefore 
beckoned to him that he should ask who it should be 
of whom He spake. He then lying on Jesus' breast 
said unto Him, Lord, who is it? Jesus answered. 
He it is to whom I shall give a sop when I have 
dipped it.'' We see here a remarkable instance of 
Christ's forbearance. ''He does not mention the 
name of the traitor; He confides it only to John in a 
whisper, and not even to him directly, but by a sign. 
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lest, as it appears, the others, who were watching 
Him, should catch it from the motion of His lips. 
Thus He avoided exciting against Judas the wrath 
of his fellow-disciples. Could the wretched man 
have caught the faintest glimpse of that great and 
generous heart, and thrown himself in confession 
and remorse at the feet of his Master, who had just 
washed Ais feet without, I doubt not, one shadow 
of personal unkindness in His mind, but only with 
infinite pity, would he not have received at once the 
kiss of forgiveness and peace? But the vision of 
that Divine love was hidden from Juda« by las 
demon passions, which rose at once so fiercely, and 
so filled all his soul, that John saw the devil in him 
in his countenance (John xiii. 27). He could have 
no thought but that he was about to be exposed 
before them all, and, stung and maddened, he rose 
up and left the room, resolved irrevocably now, since 
he was suspected and charged with being a traitor, 
that he would be revenged, and be a traitor indeed."* 

* Schenckel*8 Character of Jesus. Transktor's note, pp. 229, 230, 
vol. u. Third Edition. Boston : Little, Brown, and Co. 1866. The 
last words of this passage seem to imply that Judas* final deter- 
mination was the result of what had jnst passed. But this is not con- 
sistent with the facts ; his bargain with the conspirators was already 
made. Probably the feeling which the translator of Schenckel has so 
well described helped to overcome any remaining scruples, and to 
counteract the influence of Christ's words, and of the occasion, which 
even to the traitor must have been very great. 
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It is clear from the narrative, then, that up to 
the moment when Christ gave the sop to Judas — 
perhaps up to the very moment of his quitting the 
room — ^the eleven had not the slightest suspicion 
of his treachery. What better proof could there 
be of the wonderfiil patience and love which Christ 
must have shown to Judas all through His ministry 
up to the very hour of the Last Supper ? He 
was fully aware of the intended treachery; He 
had watched the progress of it in the heart of the 
false friend; had marked the black spot when first 
it began to poison the moral life. He knew it 
all, yet never by any harshness of tone or manner 
towards Judas had He led the others to suspect 
the truth. Here was patience and forbearance, 
indeed! To be in daily familiar intercourse with 
one who was harbouring the most dreadfrd intentions, 
to have a perfect knowledge of his baseness, to read 
the black treachery in his heart, to watch every step 
in his course, and yet to treat him with unvarying 
kindness and love ! 

If it be asked. Why did He carry forbearance so 
fer? — ^the answer is plain. To have acted otherwise 
would have been to violate the rule of His life, which 
was — ^never to use His miraculous power or knowledge 
in self-defence. It was not His wont to let sin go 
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unrebuked; but had He laid it bare by His open 
rebuke in this instance He would have broken this 
rule. It was part of His bitter trial to know the 
evil which was coming, yet not to guard against it ; 
to foresee the storm, yet not to seek shelter from it ; 
to have miraculous power and knowledge, yet to go 
as a lamb unconscious and powerless to the slaughter. 
This was the bitter trial of that life which was the 
perfect meeting-point of the Human and the Divine 
— ^the life of the Lamb of God. 

In considering this subject, the question naturally 
arises — did Christ foresee from the very first the 
treachery of Judas? It is not possible, consistently 
with the history, to believe that He did foresee it. 
St. John, indeed, says that He ''knew from the 
beginning " who they were that believed not, and who 
would betray Him.* But this may mean nothing 
more than that His intuitive knowledge of the hearts 
of those around Him revealed to Him the latent 
unbelief or want of fideUty of one or more of His 
apostles. He knew from the beginning — i.e., from 
the moment when this unbelief or want of fidelity 
first obtained an entrance into the heart. We cannot 

* St. John yi. 64. 'AAA' tlahf 4^ biu»v rufts ot olt wiartiowriv, fin 
y^ i^ itpxyit ^ *lri*rovs, rlrff f (Vly ol m^ 9tart6oirr*t ical rls 4<rrw 6 wapoMcrmv 
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understand the words in any other sense consistently 
with the account of the effect of Judas' treachery 
upon his Master. We cannot think that Christ, when 
He chose His apostles, foresaw that Judas would in 
the end prove a traitor. Such a supposition would 
deprive this great sorrow in the life of Christ of 
nearly all its reality, and would make it impossible 
for us to understand the evident perturbation of 
mind which He showed when He was at last brought 
foce to face with the full treachery of Judas. " He 
was troubled in spirit^ and testified, and said. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall betray 
Me." This was not the state of one who had all 
along plainly foreseen the evil, but of one whose 
worst fears and anticipations were at last realised. 

It is very possible that the correctness of the in- 
terpretation we have put upon St. John's words may 
be questioned ; but few students of the Gospels will 
be disposed to doubt that Christ was really unin- 
formed as to many facts, previous to their occurrence 
throughout His ministry. As a Child we have seen 
Him seeking knowledge from those who sat in Moses' 
seat. Throughout His ministry we meet with inti- 
mations which lead us to conclude that His infor- 
mation as to facts was in many instances derived 
from the same sources as that of other men. He 
comes to the barren fig-tree ''seeking fruit but 
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finding none." Exhausted with His labours, He 
leaves the crowds on the shore, to seek repose on 
the other side of the lake; but He does not find the 
repose that He seeks, for He no sooner lands than He 
is met by the man possessed with evil spirits, whom 
He heals, the result of which is that He is obliged to 
leave the coimtry and re-embark. He bids His 
apostles ''come apart into a desert place and rest 
awhile," but His plan is frustrated, for the multi- 
tudes, we are told, outwent them. He comes to raise 
Lazarus, being supematurallj informed of his death ; 
but He knows not the exact spot of his interment^ 
and asks, "Where have ye laid him?" He marvels at 
the unbelief of the Nazarenes, and at the faith of the 
centurion. He declares to His apostles that He does 
not know the day nor the hour of the last Judgment. 
He prays that " if it be possible " the cup may pass 
from Him. 

It is necessary to insist strongly upon this point, 
since the common opinion as to Christ's perfect fore^ 
knowledge of all that was to happen to Him goes 
very far to deprive His trials of all reality. His life 
loses its human reality if we think of it as being 
all clearly spread out before Him from the first; 
we see that there would have been no opportimity 
for the exercise of those moral qualities which 
make man really great; He could not have been 
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man's Perfect Example — ^for what scope would there 
have been in such a life for patience, or for endurance, 
or for steadfast hope and trust in Grod? It is the 
darkness and uncertainty of the issues of events 
which make the real difficulty of life, and which 
demand from us the exercise of the very highest 
virtues. Deprive the life of Christ of this darkness 
and uncertainty, and you deprive it of that which 
gave occasion for the exercise of all which constituted 
His true greatness. Deprive it of these necessary 
elements of every true human life, and you make it 
impossible that He could have been " in all points 
tempted {tried) like as v>e are.** 

We say, then, that this view is inconsistent with 
this general statement of St. Paul, and that it is 
inconsistent with this particular instance in the life of 
Christ. If, when He chose Judas, He had known 
that Judas would betray Him, He would not, at the 
Last Supper, have been troubled in spirit by the know- 
ledge of his treachery. The reality of Christ's human 
experience would have been destroyed by such fore- 
knowledge. There could have been no bitter con- 
sciousness that one whom He had loved and trusted 
had proved false to Him. The distress, the grief, 
the dismay at the first discovery of Judas' false 
heart; the anxious heart-corroding suspense as He 
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watched the progress of the evil in the long interval 
between the conception and the bringing forth of the 
treachery — all this wonld have been wanting to the 
trial of Christ. But His own words and the words 
of the apostle whom He loved prove that this trial 
was not wanting to that probation in which He was 
" made perfect through suffering/' 

But it will be said that the treachery of Judas 
had been foretold in the Psalms. This is true ; but 
what proof is there that tAe applicoHon of the words 
of David to Christ was known to Himself before the 
event revealed it to Him? The prophecy was not 
clearly a Messianic one, and it may well have been 
that the typical character of Ahithophel's treachery 
was only made plain to Christ by the progress of 
that of Judas. We have seen* what deep mysterious 
interest must have been given to Christ's study of 
the Scriptures by the special relation in which He 
stood to them as The Subject of Prophecy. He read 
it in the light which His own life cast upon it. It 
must have been so in this instance. His own words 
reveal the intense pain with which He realised this 
fulfilment of the Scriptures — " Behold, the hand of 
him that betrayeth Me is with Me on the table." f — " I 

* See Chap. IIL, Christ and the Soriptures. 
t S. Luke ixii. 21. 
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speak not of you all : I know whom I have chosen : bat 
that the scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth . 
tread with Me hath lifted up his heel against Me/' * 

It should be remembered also that if we suppose 
Judas' treachery to have been foreseen by Christ 
from the outsety we make His trial in this respect 
far less than that of David in regard to Ahithophel ; 
yet David was in this respect a type of Christ. 

In dwelling upon this subject, we cannot help 
recalling the night passed by Christ in prayer before 
He chose the twelve from the rest of the disciples. 
In that night He prayed for guidance in this 
momentous choice. His prayer for guidance was 
answered in a way that He did not foresee ; He was 
guided to choose eleven true-hearted men and— 
** Judas Iscariot which also betrayed Him!* 

But if this view be the true one, there must have 
been good in Judas at this time. There must have 
been much in him which Christ at the time approved, 
or He would not have selected him from a large 
number of disciples. His character would not have 
the painful interest which it has if he had been 
simply a villain from the first. It is the mixture 
of good and evil in him, and the conflict between 
these opposite principles, which gives the interest to 

• St. John xiiL 18. 
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his lustory, and which explains the conduct of Christ 
towards him. He had hetter feelings; and it was 
to these that his Master appealed by His nnvarying 
kindness and love. There must have been many a 
word spoken by TTiTn which was intended to find its 
way to the heart of Judas — ^many an act of personal 
kindness shown to him which was intended to soften 
him; nothing would have been left undone which 
could influence him for good; not kindness alone; 
but, when occasion permitted, some word or look of 
solemn warning, such as he only to whom it was 
addressed would understand, must have been given to 
him. Of one such warning we have an instance 
in words recorded by St. John : " H!ave I not chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil?*' — ^words 
of too plain and awful an import to be misim- 
derstood by the person to whom they referred, 
although they revealed nothing concerning him to 
his companions. That the other apostles should, 
notwithstanding so plain an intimation from their 
Master, have failed to suspect Judas of treachery 
— ^that when He spoke out at last they should have 
looked one on another, doubting of whom He 
spake, proves how perfect must have been the 
forbearance and love with which Christ treated the 
traitor. At the same time we see here that the 
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love of Christ was shewn not only in gentle words 
and deeds, but also in solemn and startling warnings, 
which must have been well understood by him for 
whom they were intended. Such a warning, though 
still more solemn and terrible, was given to Judas on 
the eve of the completion of his crime ; it was the 
last of many ; and if any words could have reached 
his heart and opened his eyes these must have done 
so — " The Son of Man goeth as it is written of Him, 
but woe to that man by whom the Son of Man is 
betrayed i it had been good for that man if he had 
never been bom.'* Awful words, truly ! yet spoken 
from love. They were evidently intended to show 
Judas the precipice, on the brink of which he was 
standing : one step more, and his hideous ruin would 
be complete. But before he takes that last step the 
love of His Master draws back the veil which hides 
the awfdl abyss. His words spoke of that which was 
still future, for as yet He was not betrayed in act^ 
but only in intention. The crime was not yet 
completed ; the " woe " might still be averted ; 
therefore his Master gives him this last chance. At 
the very moment when he is about to carry out his 
guilty designs, the horrible punishment that he will 
incur is put before him in words such as he had never 
before heard from the lips of Christ — words more 
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awful, more startliiig than are to be found anywhere 
else in the Gospels : Good were it for that man if 
he had never been bom. If these words had been 
uttered * after the commission of the crime, they 
would have stood on the page of the sacred history as 
a striking exception to His own declaration that He 
was sent not to condemn, but to save — ^they would 
have been an anticipation of the final doom — but, 
spoken as they were before the completion of the 
crime of which they announced the punishment, they 
stand on the G-ospel-page a witness of the long- 
sufiering love which strove to the very last to save the 
sinner. Tet all is tmavailing. He who had for so 
long a time resisted the influence of love now hears 
the threatened woe unmoved. It only seems to harden 
his heart still more, for when, as we have seen, the 
other apostles answered Christ's announcement that 
one of them should betray Him, with the words — 
" Master, is it I ? *' Judas, too, with consummate 
hypocrisy and effrontery does the same : " Then Judas 
which betrayed Him answered and said. Master, is 
it I ? " To this Christ deigned no other reply than 
the words — " Thou hast said/' Any further attempt 
to save the traitor from the commission of his 
crime was in vain, and would only add to his guilt. 
But they were to meet once more, the traitor and 
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his Victim; and their meeting giyes ns one more 
proof of the love of Christ. It was when the hateful 
treachery of Judas was consummated hj the kiss of 
peace upon the cheek pale and wan with the vigil of 
agony in the garden. From the spot where the cold 
ground had been pressed by His prostrate figure in 
that agony of prayer. He had gone forth to meet 
His foes with the words — " Behold, he is at hand that 
doth betray Me ;" and, as the words escaped His lips, 
through the darkness of the night loomed the forms 
of armed men led by the traitor apostle : " Now he 
that betrayed Him had given them a sign, saying. 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is He ; hold Him 
&st. And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said. Hail, 
Master ; and kissed Him.'' It was at this moment, 
when the hands of His captors were violently laid 
apon Him, that Christ had still words of expostulation 
for the traitor, by whose act He was now in the power 
of His enemies. It is too late now to prevent the 
crime ; that is consummated ; but it is not too late 
even now to recall the criminal to a better mind. It 
is probable that the words — " Friend, the purpose for 
which thou art come"* — ^were spoken immediately 

* I have adopted Dr. Farrar's rendering of the worde. He 
attributes the sndden break in the sentence to Christ's agitation of 
mind; but it seems more natnral tp attribute it to the hurried kiss of 
Judas. ''And eyen as Jesus spoke^ the traitor himself appeared. 
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He recognised Judas, and that they were cut short 
by the kiss which the traitor hurried to give : 
" Forthwith he came to Jesus." If this conjecture be 
right, it would seem that the haste of Judas to give 
the appointed sign prevented Christ from finishing 
the sentence which He had begun, and in which 
He was about to denounce the treachery of His 
apostle. His mouth was stopped by that hatefiil 
kiss. At that sacrilegious act there must have been 
a recoil of horror on the part of Christ. It was an 
unheard aggravation of treachery to make the very 
kiss of peace the token of betrayal, and it could 
not be but that His abhorrence of the sin should 
give peculiar force to His exclamation — "Judas, 

Overdoing his part — acting in the too-hurried impetuosity of a erime so 
hideous that he dare not pause to think — ^he pressed forward into the 
enclosure, and was in front of all the rest (Luke xxii. 47). ' Comrade/ 
said Jesus to him as he hurried forward, ' the crime for which thou 
art com o * The sentence seems to have been cut short by the deep 
agitation of His spirit; nor did Judas return any answer, intent only 
on giving to his confederates his shameful preconcerted sig^naL [Matt. 
zxvL 50, i^* 8 irdpei^-perhaps this is an exclamation for ' VHiat a crime!' 
I have taken it in the sense of an aposiopesis, ' WhaX thou art here for 
(do).' But perhaps i^* 8; may = iwl ri ; in Hellenistic Greek (Winer, m. 
zxiv. 4). It is not, however, likely that Jesus would have asked a 
question on the purpose of Judas's coming. Observe *Era7p9 (St. Matt, 
xrvi. 50), 'Comrade,' not 'friend' (^(Xe), as most versions wrongly 
translate it. Never, even in the ordinary conventionalities of life, would 
Jesus use a term which was not strictly true. There is even some- 
thing stem in the use of iraTpB (cf . Matt. xx. 13 ; xxii. 12). Judas, in 
the strictest sense of the word, had been an ^rcupos.'] "— 2i(fe of ChrUt 
YoL ii., p. 318. 
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betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?" 
Astonishment, horror, and the saddest reproach must 
all have been expressed in His voice. His words, and 
still more His tone, must have conveyed the deepest 
reproach to the traitor. It may have been this which 
first roused the long-dormant conscience of Judas ; 
certain it is that His better feelings did awake 
at last: When he saw that He was condemnedy he 
repented himself. This extraordinary change shows 
that he was not without better feelings. Had 
he been one of those reprobates who are altogether 
inhuman, who can betray and murder, without com- 
ptmction, he would have remained indifferent to 
the fate of his victim ; the blood-money once paid, 
he would have cared for nothing else. At one 
time he may even have been capable of affection 
for his Master. It was hardly possible that any one 
should live on terms of daily familiar intercourse with 
Christ, and not feel the influence of His goodness. 
We see here the reasons for that long-suffering love 
by which his Master sought to turn him from his fell 
purpose, and also for the expostulation addressed to 
him in the very moment when his crime was con- 
summated. Christ never wasted words upon those 
who were incapable of profiting by them ; least of all 
would He have done so in that awAil crisis of His life. 
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His words, which were calciilated to open the eyes of 
Judas to his baseness and villany, must have had 
a motive ; and the motive even then could have been 
none other than love. 

Such was Christ's treatment of His treacherous 
apostle. Did ever any other human being show such 
patience, such forbearance, such love ? 

Can we wonder that when, at last, Judas fully 
awoke to a sense of what he had done, he should 
have been driven to despau* ? Must not the remem- 
brance of all his Master's kindness and gentleness 
have come upon him with crushing force ? Must not 
the memory of the patience and love of all those 
years have been the very thing which drove him to 
desperation ? No doubt it was so. He felt that this 
was his condemnation; he had sinned agamst such 
perfect goodness. Every instance of kindness which 
he had received from his Lord would have risen up to 
accuse him now; every gentle word, every act (and how 
many must there have been) of affection, would rise 
up agaiost him, and would echo the woe that had 
been pronounced that evemng. "Good were it for 
that man if he had never been bom'' would have 
come home to him at last. ^^ He repented himself** 
He hates the accursed silver which had tempted him 
to sell his Master; he takes it back to those from 
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whom he received it, saying, " I have sinned in that 
I have betrayed the innocent blood." What con- 
fession could be more complete ? Every word is full 
of self-condemnation. That which weighs upon his 
mind with such crushing force, that which is driving 
him to desperation, to madness, and self-destruction, 
is that he has betrayed the innocent blood — how 
innocent none knew better than himself- how per- 
fectly free, not only from this crime for which 
they had condemned Him, but from every sin — ^how 
perfect in goodness and in love, none knew better 
than he. Had not He borne with him though He 
knew it all, loved him, striven to win him by kindness, 
even knelt and washed his feet ? This is the thought 
which has driven him to his confederates with the 
price of his treachery in his hand. And they said, 
" What is that to us ? see thou to that." What was 
it to them that He was innocent? — cold-blooded, 
heartless hypocrites, beside whom even Judas, in 
his unavailing remorse, shows to advantage. What 
was His innocence to them? What, indeed? It 
was no business of theirs ; " See thou to that." 
How true to the life is this picture of cold-blooded 
indifference to the anguish of their confederate in 
crime ! If Judas had gone to his Master with that 
confession he would not have received such an 
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answer as that. Can we doubt that if he had made 
that acknowledgment to Christ he would have been 
forgiven? But Christ was in the hands of the 
chief priests and elders, bound and led away to 
Pilate ; * and this was his doing. He could not 
go to Christ; to whom then was he to turn now 
that the accusing voice of conscience was speaking 
so loudly within him? To whom was he to go? 
To his fellow-apostles? They would have spumed 
him — ^have loathed the very sight of him. There 
was one refiige for him; but alas for him he does 
not seek it — ^he might have prayed. Had he prayed 
he would have been forgiven. It was because he 
did not pray that his repentance was unavailing. 
He could not bear to live to see the death of his 
Master. In an agony of self-abhorrence, too dreadful 
to be borne, he flings from him the price of blood : 
"He cast down the pieces of silver in the Temple, 
and departed, and went and hanged himself." 

If we consider the remorse of this wretched man, we 
shall see in it one of the strongest testimonies which 
the Gospels contain to the perfect patience and love 

* It is worthy of note that St. Matthew put« the repentance and 
confession of Judas immediately after Christ's condemnation by the 
Sanhedrim, and before His trial by Pilate. It would seem, therefore, 
that the conscience of Judas awoke immediately upon His first con- 
demnation by the Sanhedrim. 
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of Christ. Surely that must have been perfect good- 
ness, the thought of which could work so sudden a 
change as this in a traitor's heart ; the bare remem- 
brance of which could lead the covetous heart to hate 
its blood-stained gain, and overwhelm with remorse 
the wretched man upon whom it had, all in vain, 
been lavished. Of all the testimonies to the good- 
ness of Christ which the Gospels contain, none is 
more powerful or convincing than that of Judas. 
Even the false apostle preaches Christ. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BENKVOLENCE OF CHRIST. 

Benevolence is the desire to promote the hap- 
piness of others. It is possible to imagine the case 
of a person actuated with so strong a desire to 
promote the happiness of others, as that this desire 
should constitute the ruling affection of the heart. 
We may imagine this supreme affection not to be 
limited to any particular class or description of 
persons, but to have for its object the happiness 
of every human being. We may go further and 
imagine this affection of benevolence to be so ardent, 
so intense, that no want of love, no ingratitude, no 
injury of any kind, however great, could have power 
to master it, or to interfere with its operation in any 
case whatever. The cynic will say, with a smile of 
pity, that it is of course possible to imagine anything 
we please, but that experience shows that the human 
heart is not capable of so strong and universal an 
affection, and that such a case is practically im* 
possible. But it is beyond question that such was 
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the benevolence of Christ. The principle which 
actuated Him was a supreme and, absorbing desire to 
promote the happiness of every human being. He 
lived only to do good. The lives of other teachers 
fall below the standard of their teaching. His life 
not only did not fall below His teaching, but in this 
respect rose above it. The measure of love which 
His precepts enjoin is to love one's neighbour as 
oneself. He loved men not only as, but better than 
Himself. Witness His unwearied labours of love 
for the bodies and souls of men, in which, as we 
have seen. He sacrificed self for the good of others : 
His whole time, thought, and strength were de- 
voted to promoting the physical and spiritual welfare 
of others. So entirely did He give Himself up 
to the work of doing good, that, if we may judge 
from His life, we should say that (with only one 
great reservation) He loved His fellow-men with 
all His heart and with all His strength. He 
lived only for others. So strong, so ardent was 
this aflfection, that no amount of injury or ingratitude 
availed to extinguish it. It embraced all. His 
bitterest enemies as well as His half-hearted and 
faithless friends. The universality of His love in no 
degree diminished the force of it towards particular 
objects. He who loved the whole human race with a 
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supreme love could yet entertain a special affection 
for His personal friends ; He whose heart embraced 
the whole world had still a place in it for His own 
country. We could have no better proof of this than 
His almost passionate burst of grief for the city 
which He loved and had laboured so hard to save: 
" Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not ! Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate." * Still more 
touching were the tears wrung from Him shortly 
afterwards by the sight of the doomed city, over 
which His heart grieved with a true patriot's love. 
Those burning tears were the outpouring of a grief 
which sprung from the truest patriotism. , He had 
done all He could to save His country ; and now that 
all is in vain, and the measure of her iniquities is filled 
up by her rejection of Himself, His heart is wrung 
by the thought of the woes that are in store for her. 
Other patriots have ceased to love an ungrateful 
country. But nothing can extinguish His love for 
Jerusalem. And now that He sees in prophetic vision 
the awful calamities which are to end in her utter 

• St. Matt, xxiii. 37, 38. 
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desolation, He cannot refrain from this outburst of 
unavailing grief: ^' He beheld the city, and wept over 
it!* It is in the grief caused by defeated purposes of 
love that the intensity of the affection is best revealed. 
No tears are so bitter as these : they are the utterance 
of a grief for which human language has no words. 

The example of Christ has made patriotism a 
Christian duty. We need not turn to the ancient 
Greeks and Eomans for an example of this their 
highest virtue. Christ has taught us to love all men, 
irrespective of race or country; but He has also 
taught us to love our country, and, if need be, to make 
any sacrifice for her. He has taught us that it 
belongs to every unselfish heart to care for the 
fatherland. He knew that in a few days the cry 
*' His blood be on us, and our children," * would rise 
in those very streets from the maddened concourse of 
people who clamoured for His death ; yet He could 
not restrain the tears which rose to His eyes when 
He thought of all that was to come upon them and 
upon their children: "If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace ! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee, 
that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 

• St. Matt, xxvii. 25. 
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and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side ; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon 
another; because thou knewest not the time of thy 
visitation/' * 

We turn to another occasion on which the 
compassion of Christ found relief in tears. It is not 
now patriotism but friendship which He exhibits. 
His tears are called forth by witnessing the grief of 
those who mourn for their dead. They are His friends. 
True friendship is shown in nothing more than in 
ready sympathy. It is impossible to see unmoved 
the heartfelt grief of those whom we love. Tears 
spring unbidden to our eyes when we witness their 
deep emotion. Even though we have it in our power 
to remove their grief we cannot look upon it un- 
moved. So it was with Him and His friends. He 
has come to comfort them ; but their grief is so 
intense that He is fain to weep with them: His 
tears are mingled with theirs — " When Jesus 
therefore saw her weeping, and the Jews also weep- 
ing which came with her, He groaned in the spirit, 
and was troubled, and said, Where have ye laid 
him? They said unto Him, Lord, come and see. 
Jesus wept." f 

When we consider this proof of the depth of His 

• St. Luke xix. 41—44. t St. John xi. 33-35. 
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sympathy with these mourners we shall be disposed 
to attribute the stupendous miracle which followed 
rather to His compassion than to any other motive. 
Indeed, it seems a wrong view of His miracles 
generally to consider them simply as proofs of power. 
We cannot, of course, separate the idea of power from 
miraculous agency; but it was not this element oi 
Christ's miracles which proved His Divine Mission. 
That to which Christ trusted for the success of His 
cause was the power of Goodness and of Truth, and 
the influence of the Divine Spirit upon the hearts 
of men. A miracle, as a mere display of power, could 
have no real and lasting effect upon the heart. 
Indeed, it would operate injuriously, since the worship 
of power as power only was the very thing which 
Christ aimed at destroying. This was the basis of 
all false worship. The heathen conception of God was 
simply that of power. Christ revealed Goodness 
as the essential attribute of God. His Gospel was 
based upon this ; it was directly opposed to the 
worship of mere power. This is, in fact, what the 
world worships. Power is the idol of the world: 
Christ came to cast down this idol, and to teach man 
to bow down before Goodness. If His miracles had been 
mere works of power they would have hindered His 
cause. These considerations will enable us to under- 
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stand the real character of Christ's miracles ; they 
were revelations not of power only but of power 
combined with goodness ; and they served to promote 
His cause only so far as they were thus understood. 

But it was not always in proof of His Divine 
Mission that His miracles were worked. Although we 
cannot separate the idea of such proof from our 
conception of the miracles, we can understand that 
it was not the primary object which He Himself had 
in view in every instance. It is clear that He did not 
rely much upon His miracles to convert the unbe- 
lieving. He had Himself said, " K they believe not 
Moses and the prophets, neither would they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead." And we 
find a striking illustration of the truth of this in the 
miracle to which we have referred. We are told that 
the chief priests consulted that they might put 
Lazarus to death, " because that by reason of him many 
of the Jews went away and believed on Jesus." Even 
His miracles could not change the heart: "Though 
He had done so many miracles, yet they believed not 
on Him." Faith is not the fruit of miracles, but of the 
Spirit. Miracles may convince the intellect, but faith 
is an act of the soul. The apostles had been wit- 
nesses of Christ's miracles, yet their faith in Hira 
gave way at last ; it was the gift of the Divine Spirit 
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which enabled them to believe. It was to this rather 
than to the effect of His miracles upon the world that 
Christ trusted. 

But if His miracles were not always worked 
in proof of His Divine Mission, if this was in 
some cases a secondary object only, what was the 
primary object which He had in view? It was the 
relief of human misery. An attentive study of the 
Gospel reveals to us the fact that His miracles were 
wrought, not simply in attestation of His Divine 
Mission, but chiefly at the dictates of Compassion. 
We constantly find Him forbidding those whom He 
had healed to spread the fame of the miracle. " See 
thou tell no man *' is a command not consistent with 
the idea that His miracles were wrought as mere 
proofs of His Mission. The truth is, that at one 
period of His ministry every miracle which He 
wrought only served to provoke still further the 
hostility of His enemies. The fame of His miracles 
was attended, not only with inconvenience, but also 
with positive danger, yet He never rejected a sup- 
pliant; and the explanation is to be found in His 
deep sympathy with suffering. To see misery was to 
sympathise with it ; and to sympathise with it was 
to relieve it. 

We are left in no doubt as to the motive which 
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prompted some of His greatest miracles. It was 
compassion, we are told, which led Him to feed the 
five thousand men, women, and children in the 
wilderness: "I have compassion on the multitude, 
because they have now been with Me three days, and 
have nothing to eat ; and if I send them away fasting 
to their own homes they will faint by the way, for 
divers of them came from far." It was compassion 
which moved Him to raise the widow's son : " When 
they came nigh to the gate of the city there was a 
dead man carried out, the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow. And when the Lord saw her. He 
had compassion on her, and said unto her. Weep 
not." Did He think of another widowed mother 
who should weep for an only son? It may have 
been so; at any rate, it was sympathy alone which 
prompted the miracle. Pure compassion unmixed 
with any other motive is the reason assigned for 
these and His other miracles. " Moved with compas- 
sion," He put forth His hand and touched the leper. 
" Moved with compassion," when He beheld the great 
multitude who surrounded Him, He healed their 
sick. The expression is very significant ; it conveys 
the idea of a deep and overpowering pity — a sym- 
pathy which could not be restrained, and which 
showed itself in powerful emotion as well as in acts 
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of mercy. This is especially evident in another 
instance: "When He saw the multitude, He was 
moved with compassion, because they fainted, and 
were scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd/' 
The writer, who was an eye-witness of that which he 
records, evidently desires to convey to his readers the 
idea of a sympathy which showed itself so plainly as 
to impress forcibly the mind of those who witnessed 
it. The feeling which so deeply affected Christ on 
this occasion was sympathy with spiritual want and 
misery. He saw in this crowd sufferers whom He 
could not relieve by a word or a touch — hunger and 
faintness not to be removed by one gracious act; 
disease of soul, moral leprosy, spiritual blindness, 
which could be cured only by long and earnest 
labour, which needed even more than this, which 
demanded the sacrifice of His own life. 

Of His deep compassion for this worst form 
of human misery, His ministry affords touching 
proof. As His power of healing the body drew to 
Him great crowds of sick persons, so His spiritual 
power of healing drew to Him multitudes sick at 
heart, who recognised in Him the Physician of 
the soul. His deep compassion for those who suf- 
fered from this wasting plague of sin led Him to 
seek the lost and the outcast. They that were 
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whole. He said, had no need of the physician, but 
they who were sick. To them He gave His time 
and His thoughts ; He made friends with them ; 
He eat and drank with them; He treated them as 
His brethren ; He won their hearts by His sympathy. 
Then He opened to them the treasures of His 
teaching. He led them to look upon Him as a 
Saviour sent from God. He told of a shepherd 
seeking his lost sheep, and rejoicing to find it ; of a 
father welcoming home a long-lost son. He said that 
these were images of the love of God and the joy that 
is in heaven over the repentant sinner. The occasion 
on whijch these exquisitely-beautiful parables were 
spoken must have greatly enhanced their force and 
beauty. They were addressed directly, not to the 
publicans and sinners who drew near to hear Him, 
but to those who complained because He associated 
with such people. Tliere is no scene in the Gospels 
which illustrates more strikingly than this the 
character and office of Christ as the Saviour of men. 
He is seen surrounded by the most despised and 
degraded classes. Near at hand, but holding aloof 
from the others lest they should be contaminated by 
their touch, stand the murmurers — proud, super- 
cilious, censorious, sanctimonious — just persons in 
their own eyes, "needing no repentance." If one 
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of the great masters had made this scene the subject 
of a painting, what a study of various and opposite 
characters and emotions it would have formed ! — the 
surprise, displeasure, and perplexity with which the 
one class heard that Divine parable, in which — 
while with infinite tenderness He vindicated the 
claims of those around Him upon His compassion 
and love — ^He set before the murmurers their own 
self-exclusion from their Father's house ; the wonder 
and joy of the others a^s they listened to the words 
which have since thrilled so many sorrowful hearts 
with hope! As we picture to ourselves the effect 
produced upon those eager listeners, we cannot help 
thinking of the wider circle of hearers upon whose 
ears that parable has fallen like sweetest music — a 
circle ever widening as the words have been handed 
down from age to age; we think of the broken- 
hearted and the despairing to whom it has brought 
comfort ; of the sick beds by which it has been read ; 
of the prison cells to which it has brought a ray of 
heavenly hope ; of the ruined lives which it has helped 
to retrieve and mend; of the wanderers whom it has led 
to say, *' I will arise and go," and whom it has brought 
back to their Father with the confession, "I have 
sinned against Heaven and before Thee." And as we 
think of this, we ask ourselves, did not His eye see this 
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circle of listeners ever widening througli the ages? 
did not He speak it for them and for ourselves ? 

It is very remarkable that, with this great work 
of healing the moral diseases of the world constantly 
before His mind as the great object of His life, He 
should yet have given so much time and labour to the 
work of relieving the physical suffering which came 
across His path. As nothing could more plainly 
show the depth and reality of His sympathy with 
every form of suffering, so nothing points more 
plainly to His office as the Example of all men. 
"It may sometimes strike us," says the author of 
"Ecce Homo," "that the time which He devoted to 
acts of beneficence and the relief of ordinary physical 
evils, might have been given to works more perma- 
nently beneficial to the race. Of His two great gifts, 
the power over Nature, and the high moral wisdom 
and ascendency over men, the former might be the 
more astonishing, but it is the latter which gives 
Him His everlasting dominion. He might have 
left to all subsequent ages more instruction if He 
had bestowed less time upon diminishing slightly 
the mass of evil around Him, and lengthening by a 
span the short lives of the generation in the midst 
of which He lived. The whole amount of good done 
by such works of charity could not be great compared 

L 
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with Christ's powers of doing good; and if they 
were intended, as is often supposed, merely as attes- 
tations of His Divine Mission, a few acts of the kind 
would have served this purpose as well as many. 
Yet we may see that they were, in fact, the great 
work of His life ; His biography may be summed 
up in the words, 'He went about doing good/ 
His wise words were secondary to His beneficial 
deeds ; the latter were not introductory to the former, 
but the former grew occasionally, and, as it were, 
accidentally out of the latter. The explanation of 
this is, that (Christ merely reduced to practice His 
own principle. His morality required that the 
welfare and happiness of others should not merely 
be remembered as a restraint upon action, but should 
be made the principal motive of action; and what 
He preached in words He preached still more im- 
pressively and zealously in deeds. He set the first 
and greatest example of a life wholly governed and 
guided by the passion of humanity." * We may add 
that it was because He was The Example for all men 
that He thus devoted His time to relieving the 
misery which came before Him. He stands before 
us as the pattern of perfect sympathy with every 
form of human suflTering, physical as well as mental. 

• " Ecce Homo," pp. 187, 188. 
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It has been well observed that the compassion 
shown by Christ for bodily sufiering is akin to that 
which we ourselves feel, and that in His miracles of 
healing He acted in obedience to the same feeling 
which prompts us to relieve suffering : — " It is certain 
that it is not insensibility whence springs the serenity 
of that brow. But then, may it not be that in the 
depths of that unfathomable soul, wherein the weal of 
all creatures is entertained, no regard is had to those 
ills and pains of an hour or a day, the witnessing 
of which moves me to pity, and disturbs my peace ? 
If I might be tempted to think so, then I follow the 
course of this Saviour of the world, and note what is 
the quality and the intention of His miracles, from 
the first of them to the last. Now, in th*is series 
there occur no more, at the most, than two or three 
exceptions to the rule, that they were interpositions, 
having for their purpose the relief of bodily sufierings 
or the supply of bodily wants ; they were (with these 
few exceptions) just such acts of spontaneous sym- 
pathy as my own feelings would prompt me to 
imitate, every day if I could, when mingling with 
the concourse of crowded cities. In this sense we 
may reverse the Scripture, and say, ' The mind that 
is in me was also in Clirist Jesus.* There was in 
Him compassion on a level with the most ordinary 
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of the ills that affect humanity. It was not that, 
to Him before whose eye the immortality of the 
thousands around Him was laid open, their present 
pains, their lameness and palsy, their blindness and 
deafness, their hunger and their thirst and weariness 
were of small or no account. It was not that 
a forethought of the boundless future bred in Him a 
lofty indifference towards pains and ills so ephemeral 
. as those that weigh upon mortality."* This is, 
perhaps, what might have been expected from One 
who came into the world for the express purpose of 
saving the souls of men. That it was not so — 
that He should have devoted His time principally 
to the relief of temporal and bodily suffering is 
very remarkable. There could be no stronger 
proof, not only of His sympathy with this form 
of suffering, but also of the value of human life 
in His sight. He has taught us that the preserva- 
tion of life, and the relief of physical suffering, 
is a sacred duty. It was not with Him as with 
some of His followers, who, in their anxiety to 
promote the eternal welfare of men, make the 
reUef of bodily suffering a consideration of little 
importance. 

May we not see here a sufficient reason for the 

• " Bestoration of Belief," pp. 380, 38L 
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exercise of Christ's miraculous powers ? It is surely 
no unworthy explanation of His miracles to say that 
He exercised these powers of healing for the purpose 
of proving His sympathy with physical suffering. It 
is difficult to understand how, without the possession 
of miraculous power, He could have manifested His 
intense sympathy with physical suffering. Had 
He possessed only the ordinary powers of man. He 
could have given no adequate expression to this 
feeling, and must have failed, therefore, to set before 
the world an example of perfect sympathy with 
bodily suffering. The will to do good without the 
power would have been of little avail. We have 
seen that poverty and a lowly station in the world 
were the necessary conditions of His life. How, then, 
was He to relieve bodily suffering? He could not 
give money, for He had none, or only enough to 
provide the necessaries of existence. And if He had 
possessed the riches of Croesus, and had given all His 
goods to the poor and the sick, it would have been 
as nothing compared with what He did; had He 
possessed all the resources of wealth and science, the 
amount of good that He could thus have done would 
have borne no proportion to what He actually did. 
It appears, therefore, that these extraordinary powers 
were necessary in order to confer on Him a power of 
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beneficence commensurate with His sympathy. It 
was only thus that a perfect sympathy could find 
adequate expression. We see here, then, a sufficient 
reason for His miraculous power of healing apart 
from all considerations of evidence. They werd 
necessary in order to give expression to His deep 
compassion for this form of human suffering. 
Nothing short of an almost boundless beneficence 
could teach men the perfection of His sympathy. 
For this end miraculous powers were necessary ; but 
it was the beneficence of the act rather than the 
miraculous nature of it which proved His Divine 
Mission. 

It may perhaps be said that, since His powers 
were miraculous, they were exercised at no cost to 
Himself, and therefore that He can be no true 
example to us. But is it so clear that His powers 
were exercised at no personal cost? Far from it. 
The histories of His ministry set before us a life of 
unceasing labour in the exercise of these healing 
powers. This, at any rate, cannot be questioned. 
But there may have been — there probably was — 
something beyond the mere fatigue arising from 
constant journeys on foot from place to place, and 
from the presence of great crowds. It is more than 
probable that the very act of healing may have 
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caused physical exhaustion, if not actual suffering. 
to Himself. This we gather from the following facts, 
It was His almost invariable practice to heal the 
sick by His touch. Tliis would seem to show that 
the efficient cause of the cure was a physical influence 
conveyed from His person to the sufferer. If this 
were so. His physical powers must have been, for the 
time, diminished to that extent; He must have ex- 
perienced fatigue, perhaps exhaustion. He may even 
have suffered pain consequent upon the frequent 
repetition of these works of mercy. In support of 
this view, it will be sulBcient to refer to the plain 
statements of the Gospel narrative. Tlie miracles 
of healing which He wrought by His touch are too 
numerous to cite.* A few passages will suffice to 
show that this was His usual practice. St. Luke 
tells us that on one occasion, " When the sun was 

• On two occasions besides, when no miracle was needed, we find 
the virtue of His touch indicaf «mI. ** They brought young children to 
Christ that He should tmich thtm" showing the belief of the people in 
the blessing thus convoyed. And on the mount of Transfiguration, 
when the three disciples were overcome by terror, " They fell on their 
faces, and were sore afraid; and Jesus came and touched them^ and 
said. Arise, be not afraid." 

The number and greatness of Christ's miracles of healing are shown 
by what St. Mark tells us of what occurred at Nazareth. " He could 
there do no mighty works, save thai He laid His hands on a few tick 
folk, and healed them.'' The evangelist speaks as if this were nothing 
in comparison with His usual works of healing ; a few sick folk healed 
seemed nothing remarkable ! 
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setting, all they that had been sick with divers 
diseases brought them unto Him ; and He laid His 
hands on every one of them, and healed them." So 
well-known was the healing power of His touch, that 
whithersoever He entered, into village, or city, or 
country, they laid the sick in the streets, and be- 
sought Him that they might touch if it were but the 
border of His garment; and as many as touched 
were made perfectly whole. On one occasion posi- 
tive inconvenience, if not danger, arose from the 
eagerness of the crowds to touch Him. " He spake 
to His disciples that a small ship should wait on 
Him because of the multitude, lest they should 
throng Him; for He had healed many, insomuch 
that they pressed upon Him for to touch Him, as 
many as had plagues." And on another occasion, 
" The whole multitude (of diseased persons) sought 
to touch Him, for there went virtue (power) out of 
Him, and healed them all." This appears to warrant 
the conclusion that the immediate healing power was 
a physical influence conveyed by His touch. That 
the exercise of this power was attended by a sensible 
effect upon Himself is shown by His own words when 
the woman who had spent all her living upon 
physicians, and was nothing better, but rather grew 
worse, came behind Him in the crowd, and touched 
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the hem of His garment, saying, " If I may but 
touch His garment I shall be whole." Turning 
round. He asked, "Who touched Me?" When all 
denied, He said, " Somebody touched Me, for I per- 
ceived that power went forth from Me." * If we 
may take these words in their natural meaning they 
certainly lead to the conclusion that His power of 
healing was not exercised without sensible effect 
upon Himself. What this effect was we cannot 
say; it may have been complete exhaustion of body 
and mind ; it may have been also pain. It is in con- 
nection with His miraculous cures that St. Matthew 
refers to the prophecy of Isaiah in words which give 
a remarkable confirmation to the view we have taken. 
"When Jesus was come into Peters house, He saw 
his wife's mother laid, and sick of a fever (St. Luke 
aays a great fever) ; and He touched her hand, and 
the fever left her; and she arose and ministered to 
them. And when the evening was come, they brought 
nnto Him many that were possessed with devils ; and 
He cast out the spirits with His word, and healed all 
that were sick, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet Esaias, 'Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses.' " It is difficult to 



* Hie force of the words is mnch impairod in the Authorised 
Yernon. 
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find words which would more plainly convey the idea 
t}iat His powers of healing were not exercised without 
positive personal cost of some kind. Without putting 
too literal an interpretation upon these words of St. 
Matthew, they certainly indicate something more than 
sympathy with the suflferers, and the removal of their 
diseases; if not sicknesses, yet some infirmities 
taken, some burden of weariness or languor borne.* 
There is one circumstance narrated by three of the 
evangelists which proves that at times, at least 

* That He never Buffered from illness of any kind seems certain. 
His physical organisation, though probably sensitiye, must have been 
exceptionally healthy. "It was a life of health. Among its many 
sorrows and trials, sickness alone was absent. We hear of His healing 
multitudes of the sick ; we never hear that He was sick Himself . . . 
Certain it is that the story of His life and death show exceptional 
powers of physical endurance. No one who was not endowed with 
perfect health could have stood out against the incessant and wearying 
demands of such daily life as the Gospels describe. Above all, He 
seems to have possessed that blessing of ready sleep which is the best 
natural antidote to fatigue, and the best influence to calm the over- 
wearied mind, and * knit up the ravelled sleeve of care.' Even on the 
wave-lashed deck of the little fishing-boat, as it was tossed on the 
stormy sea, He could sleep with no better bed or pillow than the hard, 
leather-covered boss that served as the steersman's cushion. And often 
in those nights, spent under the starry sky in the wilderness and on the 
mountain-top, He can have had no softer resting-place than the grassy 
turf, no other covering than the tallithf or perhaps some striped abba, 
such as often forms the sole bed of the Arab at the present day. And 
we shall see in the last sad scene how the same strength of constitution 
and endurance, even after all that He had undergone, enabled Him to 
hold out after a sleepless night and a most exhausting day, under 
fifteen hours of trial and torture, and the long-protracted agony of a 
bitter death."— Farrar's Life of Christ, voL i., pp. 317, 318. 
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His physical powers were overtaxed. It would seem 
that the sequence of events, as given by St. Luke, 
does not allow us to consider that deep sleep of 
exhaustion which came upon Ilim in the fishing- 
hoat during the storm on tlic Sea of Galilee as occur- 
ring in the evening of this same day (as we should 
infer from St. Matthew), otherwise it would serve to 
confirm our conclusion. But we may fairly use it 
to show the effect which His ceaseless labours must 
frequently have produced upon Him. We take the 
following passage from Farrar's " Life of Christ :*' * — 
"A sense of complete weariness and deep, unspeak- 
able longing for repose, and solitude, and sleep seems 

then to have come over our Lord's spirit 

One little touch, preserved for us as usual by the 
graphic pen of the evangelist St. ^lark, shows that 
there was a certain eagerness and urgency in His 
departure, as though in His weariness, and in that 
oppression of mind which results from the wearying 
contact with numbers. He could not return to 
Capernaum, but suddenly determined on a change 
of plan. After dismissing the crowd, the disciples 
took Him ' as lie teas ' in the boat, no time being 
left, in the urgency of His spirit, for preparation 
of any kind. He yearned for the quiet and deserted 

* Vol. i., p. 325. 
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loneliness of the eastern shore ... In His 
own boat, and among His own trusted disciples, 
Jesus could rest undisturbed; and long before they 
were far from shore had lain His weary head on 
the leather cushion of the steersman, and was sleep- 
ing the deep sleep of the worn and weary — the 
calm sleep of those who are at peace with God." 

It is not possible to see that sleeping Figure 
stretched on the " wave-lashed deck " of Peter's 
fishing-boat, the head pillowed on that hard pillow 
— ^illustrating so forcibly the literal truth of His 
words spoken only just before He left the shore, 
when the need of rest and sleep must have been 
pressing heavily upon Him : " The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay His head^* — ^it is not possible 
to contemplate that sleep of utter weariness and ex- 
haustion without the conviction that even over Him, 
whose touch gave strength to the weak and health 
to the sick. Nature still asserted her power, and that 
the works of mercy which He wrought day by day 
were not wrought without at least considerable per- 
sonal cost to Himself. He did not give to others of 
that which cost Him nothing. If we are warranted 
in drawing this conclusion, it was not upon the cross 
only that He gave His life for man ; each day passed 
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in these labours of love — saw His strength, His 
health, His life freely bestowed upon others. 

It is almost unnecessary to point out the need of 
such an Example for man in aU ages, or tlie special 
applicability of it to our highly-artificial state of 
society, in which the two extremes of wealtli and 
poverty are found side by side in such painful con- 
trast. When we remember that the life of Christ 
sets before us an example, not of occasional or passing 
acts of sympathy witli bodily suffering, but of con- 
tinuous and unceasing personal labour to relieve it, 
we cannot fail to recognise here the true remedy for 
that selfish indifference to the sufferings of others 
which is but too natural to man in all ages — the 
true antidote especially to that hardness of heart 
which is the natural fruit of those habits of luxury 
and self-indulgence which at the present moment 
poison the very life-blood of our civilisation. It is 
true that asylums, hospitals, and other public 
institutions and societies for the relief of sickness 
and for the improvement of the condition of the 
lowest classes, abound in this country. We may 
well point to these and other kindred works as the 
direct result of Christ's example and Christ's spirit. 
They were, as has often been observed, unknown to 
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the highest civilisation of the ancient world, and are 
the acknowledged fruit of Christianity. But what is 
done by these institutions and societies is not half 
what might be done if the immense sums which are 
hoarded or squandered in luxury were at their disposal. 
They who know best tell us that the mass of human 
distress and misery left unrelieved in our large cities 
is appalling. When, then, we see the spectacle of 
selfish luxury side by side with physical want and 
suffering and moral degradation (which is the direct 
and necessary result of this), when we see the over- 
crowded den which is the haunt of fever and disease, 
where little children, such as Christ took in His arms, 
g^ow up with stunted bodies, and polluted minds, 
and hearts innured to vice almost under the shadow 
of the home of affluence, where childhood is cradled 
in hurtful luxury, where life is wasted in heartless 
dissipation, and where more money is squandered in 
one day on thoughtless self-indulgence than would 
suffice to give fresh air and the light of heaven to 
the bodies and souls of the inmates of that hot-bed 
of fever and vice — when we see these things, which 
are but too notorious, must we not feel the need of 
such an Example as this ? We cannot contemplate 
the example of Christ without asking, If He were now 
living upon earth, where should we be obliged to go 
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if we wanted to see Him ? We should have to go to 
the back streets and alleys and courts of our large 
cities — to the bedside of the untended uncared-for 
sick — ^to the squalid home of poverty and ignorance 
— ^to the garret or cellar where father and mother 
and child are pining and dying for want of bread. 
This is where Christ would certainly be found. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE C0NSIDERATENES8 OP CHRIST. 

We have seen that the ruling principle which 
actuated Christ was an ardent desire to promote 
the happiness of every human heing. But one 
feature of BUs benevolence remains to be noticed, 
viz.. His Considerateness. 

Considerateness is the word by which we denote 
consideration for others. This of course has regard 
to everything, great or small, which may affect 
them. But since to be constantly mindful of little 
things which may affect others, whether injuriously 
or beneficially, requires more consideration than to 
be occasionally mindful of greater things which may 
affect them, it follows that more consideration is 
shown in mindfulness as to little things. The 
smaller the things which affect others, the greater 

is the consideration of the person who remembers 

« 

them. Hence, the word Considerateness, although 
the idea of greater things is not excluded, generally 
means consideration for the feelings and the comfort 
of others. 
u 
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Consideration for the feelings and the comfort 

of others is an essential feature of true benevolence. 

For true benevolence has regard to all things which 

can affect the well-being of others. We are familiar, 

indeed, with that one-sided kind of benevolence 

wliich is solicitous to relieve the wants of the body 

and at the same time careless as to wounding the 

finest sensibilities of the mind — ^which shudders at 

the infliction of physical pain, while it can trample 

with indifference upon the feelings. We see at 

once that such a disposition of mind does not 

deserve the name of benevolence. He is the only 
consistently benevolent man who is invariably 

considerate of the feelings and the comfort of 
others. 

Was the benevolence of Christ of this kind ? 
In order to ascertain this we turn to the histories 
of His life. But in so doing we must bear in mind 
that what the writers have in view is to give us 
a history of His public life, and of His private 
life chiefly as it bears upon this. They are occu- 
pied principally with His teaching, His miracles, 
and His sufferings. We do not therefore meet in 
their pages with many of the lesser incidents of His 
life. But it is just to these that we naturally look 
for proofs of His considerateness. For this reason 
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we must gather our proofs from hints rather than 
from direct statements, from slight indications, from 
little touches of character, showing themselves inci- 
dentally in the course of the narrative. From the 
nature of the case, we should not expect to find 
many of these; yet we do find sufficient to satisfy 
us. For so faithful is the picture which the Evan- 
gehsts give us of Him while engaged in the great 
work of His ministry, that, like a photograph, it 
reveals not only the more striking features of His 
character, but also every lesser trait, every delicate 
shade of expression, every line of beauty and of 
sweetness, eyery finer indication of the soul within. 
We cannot help asking in passing, must not 
a picture so consistent and so perfect have been 
taken from the life? Could it have been the 
creation of Galilean fishermen? 

We have but scanty information on the subject of 
Christ's private intercourse with His apostles. Yet 
every now and then we meet in the Gospels with 
intimations of His care for His friends (for so He 
preferred to call them), which are quite sufficient to 
show His habitual consideration for them. The 
following is a striking instance of His thought- 
fulness : — 
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The apostles have just returned from a mission. 
Two and two together He had sent them into all 
the cities and villages of Galilee to preach and to 
heal the sick. It was, no doubt, an arduous work. 
They were to take nothing for their journey save 
a staff only, no scrip, no bread, no money in their 
purse; they were to be shod with sandals only, 
aad not to put on two coats. They went forth as 
they were commanded; and when they had gone 
throughout the land they returned to their Lord. 
They find Him surrounded by a crowd of people, 
listening to their sorrows and ministering to their 
wants. The pressure of the crowd is so great, and 
the demands upon Him are so constant, that He 
has no time even to take necessary food. But 
though He has no consideration for Himself, He 
is full of consideration for others; though He has 
no thought of His own fatigue. He is instantly 
conscious of the fatigue of His followers. They 
are weary and worn. As He listens to their 
account of their labours He sees the condition in 
which they are. He will not let them remain with 
Him there, for in that case they must take part 
in His labours. Neither rest nor food are possible 
for them there. For there are many coming and 
going, and they have " no leisure so much as to eat.'^ 
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Therefore He at once breaks off His own labours out 
of consideration for them. " Come ye yourselves apart 
into a desert place,^' He says, ** and rest awhile.** 
But for this He would not have quitted the crowds 
around Him. No consideration for Himself would 
have been allowed to interfere with His labours 
of love; but they need rest and, food; and to give 
them these He puts everything else aside. And 
so, no doubt, it was with Him and them all 
through His ministry. The glimpse which we 
here get of His thoughtfulness and consideration 
for them is but a glimpse ; but it is quite sufficient 
to reveal the habit of His mind. No doubt He 
showed on every other occasion the same thought- 
fulness and consideration which He showed here. 
He was not above thinking of such trifles as the 
comfort and rest of others. 

If the accounts of our Lord's private life with 
His apostles had been more full we should doubtless 
have had jnany similar instances of His considerate- 
ness. We know that, in the familiar intercourse of 
each day, there must have been many such. For 
when, on the occasion of the last supper, a strife 
arose among them for precedence. He could appeal to 
their experience of His readiness at all times to give 
up His own ease or convenience to theirs — to minister 
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to them rather than to allow them to minister to 
Him. "/ am among you'' He said, ''as he that 
serveth.'' How much does this reveal to us of the 
character of His past intercourse with them ! "I 
am among you" — not as one that serveth, but — 
"as he that serveth" — as the servant of all the 
rest. There must surely have been very many 
acts of personal service on His part, or He could 
not thus have appealed to their experience of the 
past. The act of washing their feet, with which 
He illustrated and enforced this lesson, though 
probably the lowliest act of personal service He 
had ever rendered to them, was certainly not the 
first, as His own words suflBciently prove. How 
often during the three years that they had been 
with Him had they had proof of this, by day and 
by night, at the board and by the way, beneath 
the shelter of some friendly roof and when sleeping 
side by side on the bare ground! Not their Lord, 
but their servant: not their master, but their 
brother! always thoughtful for them; ever ready 
to give up His own ease, to take the worst place 
and the hardest fare ! All this He would now 
recall to their minds in order to teach them to give 
way to one another. 

The consideration which showed itself in acts 
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of kindness and thoughtfulness throughout His 
intercourse with His apostles was manifested at 
the last in a very touching manner.* Then kind- 
ness deepened into tenderness, and thoughtfulness 
into solicitude. He knew how deeply they would 

* The care taken by Him to guard from interruption these last 
few hours of His intercourse with His apostles illustrates so strikingly 
the peculiar difficulties of His position at this time, surrounded as He 
was by open and secret enemies, that we may well pause to note it. 

How earnestly He had looked forward to this opportunity of 
solemn converse with these few chosen followers is shown by the 
words spoken when He took His place at the table — ** With desire I 
have desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer." He had 
reserved to this occasion the unrestrained expression of His feelings, 
the outpouring of His solicitude, the utterance of those consolations 
which should afterwards uphold them under the severe trials that 
were before them. 

But how was it possible to secure these precious hours from in- 
terruption P The darkness was gathering thick about His path ; the 
toils of His enemies were being drawn closer and closer around Him. 
The chief priests and elders were eagerly watching their opportunity 
to take Him. No time would have been more fitting for their purpose 
than when He was alone with His few followers at the Paschal feast. 
They knew that He must resort to some house for this purpose, either 
in the city or in some neighbouring village. If only they c<3uld as- 
certain to what house He would go, they might easily seize Him there. 
,So obvious a plan could not have escaped either the open enemies or 
the treacherous friend who " sought opportunity to betray Him unto 
them in the absence of the multitude."^ Doubtless, Judas must have 
been on the watch to ascertain where He would keep the Passover. 
For this reason it was necessary to keep this knowledge not only from 
the hired spy, but also from the other apostles, lest in their unsus- 
pecting openness they should make him aware of it. The means taken 

^ St Lake xzii. 1—7. 
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feel His death, how hard to bear would be their 
self-reproach for their miserable desertion of Him, 
and He strove to prepare them beforehand against 
these overwhelming sorrows. We cannot read the 
account of His parting words, spoken on the 
occasion of the last supper, without being struck 
by the strong human affection and the deep and 
touching solicitude which they manifest : — " Let not 
your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe 

also in Me I will come again and 

receive you unto Myself I will not 

leave you comfortless, I will come to you 

Peace I leave with you. My pea<5e I give unto you ; 

by Ohrist with this view are Tery remarkable. Nothing could show 
US more plainly the necessity that was laid npon Him for the exercise 
of human wisdom — of prudence and forethought — ^than the course 
which He takes on this occasion. He sends His two most trusted 
followers into Jerusalem with these directions : ** When ye are entered 
into the city, there shall a man meet you bearing a pitcher of water ; 
follow him into the house where he entereth in. And ye shall say 
unto the goodman of the house, The Master saith unto thee, Where 
is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat the Passover with My dis- 
ciples P And he shall show you a large upper room furnished ; there 
make ready." 

Now, whether we see in this an exercise of prophetic power, or 
merely the result of pre-arrangement with some unknown friend, it 
is clear that the object of it was to keep secret the place of His retire- 
ment for the observance of the Passover. It was not until the 
darkness of evening afforded Him the opportunity of entering the 
city unobserved that He came to the house. "In the evening He 
Cometh, and the twelve apostles with Him." 
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not as the world giveth, give I unto yoxi. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. Ye 
have heard how I said unto you, 'I go away and come 
again unto you. K ye loved Me ye would rejoice, 
because I said, I go unto My Father, for My Father 
is greater than I. And now I have told you before 
it come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye 

might believe I have many things to 

say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now 

As the Father hath loved Me, so have I loved you : 

continue ye in My love Behold, the 

hour Cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be 
scattered, every man to his own, and shaU leave 
Me alone: and yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with Me. These things I have spoken 
unto you that in Me ye might have peace. In 
the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world." 

When we remember all that was at this time 
weighing upon His spirit, we see how great must 
have been the solicitude which led Him to lay aside 
His own sorrows in order to comfort His friends. 
What could be more touching than the sight of One 
upon whom the shadow of an almost insupportable 
anguish already rested — whose heart and soul were 
wrung with the anticipation of His betrayal, desertion. 
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rejection, and condemnation — who saw Himself 

already the Scorn of men and the Outcast of the 

people — laying aside the burden of His * own sorrows 

in order to solace those from whose affection and 

fidelity He was Himself to derive no support or 

comfort in the hour of need ! How great that need 

really was, how sorely He needed solace Himself, 

we see almost immediately afterwards, when finding 

Himself alone with God — deprived of all human 

sympathy and companionship — He poured out His 

griefs in the few broken words of that thrice repeated 

Prayer :— " Father, if Thou be willing, remove this 
cup from Me Nevertheless not My will, 

but Thine be done." 

Yet even in this extremity of mental suffering He 
is still considerate for others. When the three 
apostles, whom He has asked to watch with Him, 
fail Him at His greatest need, although the bitter- 
ness of His disappointment finds expression in 
the touching words, " What^ could ye not watch 
with Me one hourT* He yet can make allowance 
for their weakness. He almost seems to recall the 
reproach, gentle as it was, conveyed in these words, 
when He adds, " The spirit indeed is willing ^ but the 
fiesh is weaky 

Nor even when the hour is actually come is He 
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wanting in thought for them. When surrounded by 
the armed band that has suddenly invaded the quiet 
of that retired spot " with lanterns and torches 
and weapons," He gives yet another proof of His 
solicitude for His followers — " If ye seek Me/' He 
said, " let these go Jlheir way!* Even then it was 
not of Himself, but of them, that He thought.* 

There remains yet another instance, which is 
none the less a proof of His consideration for 
the happiness and comfort of others because it was 
the utterance of filial affection and the most touching 
of farewells ever spoken by a dying man. He had 
been on the cross nearly six hours. The insupportable 
torture had nearly done its work. He was already 
dying when he saw His mother. She stood beside 
His cross in speechless agony ; she had come because 
she could no longer stay away; she must see Him once 
more, even though it be in His torture — must kiss Him 

* That the apostles actually were in danger of being apprehended 
with their Master seems probable, both from this and from what passed 
at the trial. Our Lord would not have thought it necessary to beg that 
they might be allowed to go unless He had some reason to think that 
they were in danger. And the question subsequently addressed to 
Him by the High Priest — "The High Priest then asked Jesus of 
His disciples and of His doctrine " — seems to point to the same conclu- 
sion. This throws some light upon the denials of St. Peter, as well as 
upon the subsequent fear manifested by the eleven. If we remember 
how much depended upon the apostles being allowed to remain un- 
molested we shall see the hand of Grod's Providence here. 
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again, even though she may but kiss those pierced 
feet. Was this allowed her by His executioners? 
Perhaps not. Yet she has her full reward. For 
as soon as His eyes rest upon her He speaks to her. 
It is but in few words; for His strength is spent 
and His breath is fast failing. It is an effort to 
Him to utter the words, few as they are ; for they 
are uttered with dying breath. But how much 
they contain ! what love 1 what considerate thought 
for her future ! Looking first to her, then to 
St. John, He spoke, "Woman, behold thy son," 
— " Behold thy mother." "And from that hour that 
disciple took her unto his own home/' Thus with 
His last breath did He provide for the happiness 
and comfort of His two dearest earthly friends — 
He thought of a home for His mother, a mother 
for His friend 1 

But it is not only upon these instances of con- 
sideration for others — ^beautiful as they are — that 
we rest our conclusion. For a careful study of the 
Gospel shows that the considerateness of Christ is 
not to be viewed apart from His other perfections, 
as though it were an isolated feature of His 
character. It entered as a basis into the compo- 
sition of His mind, and coloured His whole inter- 
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course with others. Considerateness was the pre- 
vailing tone of His mind. We can trace it in His 
teaching, and in His ministry of souls, as well as 
in His more private acts. 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
Christ's teaching is its simplicity. It stands alone 
in this respect. His power of expressing truth in 
the simplest form has never been equalled, or even 
approached, by any other teacher. This is seen not 
only in His parables, but also in His public teaching 
generally. Nor was it only in the simplicity of 
His teaching that He excelled, but also in His 
power of reaching every class of mind, the highest 
equally with the lowest. This power of Christ 
to adapt His teaching to every mind was the re- 
sult, in great measure, of His considerateness. It 
would have been possible only to one who knew 
how to descend to the level of others, who could 
put Himself in their position, who could throw 
Himself into their habits of thought, and, above 
all, who could enter into their feelings and make 
allowance for their failings. 

The same considerateness was yet more plainly 
shown in His ministry of souls. Among the pro- 
phecies of the Messiah which the Jewish Scriptures 
contain none was more strikingly fulfilled in Him 
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than that of Isaiah: ^' He shall not break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax** There was in 
His dealing with the fallen a tenderness of touch 
which conld only proceed from the deepest con- 
sideration for their feelings and the truest sympathy 
with their sorrows. 

What could be more considerate than His treat- 
ment of the penitent woman who came to Him as 
He sat at meat in the Pharisee's house, and stood 
at His feet behind Him weeping, pleading only by 
her tears and by her silence, at one moment washing 
His feet with her tears, at another wiping them 
away with her hair, as though such tears as hers were 
unworthy to fall there] The contrast between His 
considerateness and the inconsiderateness of the 
Pharisee is very striking. Want of consideration 
for others was evidently one of this man's failings. 
It was shown by his neglect of the ordinary attention 
of a host in providing for the comfort of his Guest. 
He deemed it, perhaps, beneath him to do honour 
to the Guest, greater than angels, whom he was 
entertaining unawares. At any rate he gave Him no 
water for His feet. And when he sees the woman 
humbled and weeping no thought of pity touches him. 
He had failed at the outset in the ordinary con- 
sideration and courtesy due to his Guest, and now 
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he shows how wanting he is, not only in ordinary 
feeling, hut also in those finer perceptions which 
belong to every considerate mind. For the whole 
demeanour of this woman betokened self-condemna- 
tion. Her tears, her shame, her lowly prostration, 
were a mute confession of un worthiness. Yet all 
this is lost upon the Pharisee. He sees nothing 
in her but the woman that is a sinner. Even his 
Guest falls in his estimation by allowing her to 
approach Him. No doubt his look spoke as plainly 
as words could have done the thought of his heart- 
" This man, if He were a prophet, would have known 
who and what manner of woman this is that toucheth 
Him." Simon would have deemed himself polluted 
by that touch. Not so a holier than he. He 
would not break the bruised reed. A less con- 
siderate hand than His would have broken it for 
want of seeing how sorely it was bruised. His 
short parable with its application, addressed to 
Simon, but spoken for the woman, was a polished 
weapon, used to protect the one, while it in- 
flicted a salutary wound upon the other. How 
keen the wound to the Pharisee's pride is evident 
when we observe that the despised woman is held 
up as the object, not of censure, but of commenda- 
tion : it is hers to supply his omission \ the duty 
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of hospitality omitted by him is unconsciously 
rendered by her — ^rendered and accepted! She is 
in this respect held up as a pattern for him; her 
love is contrasted with his coldness, her devotion 
with his neglect. What a wound this to the pride 
of the Pharisee ! what balm to the broken heart ! 
As He would not break the bruised reed, so He 
would not suffer another to trample upon it in His 
presence. How deep was the consideration here 
shown for the helpless and the fallen ! There is 
something in this incident very characteristic of 
Him, something wonderfully significant too of His 
office. How fitting it was that the feet of the con- 
siderate and merciful Saviour should be washed, not 
by the hands of a Pharisee, but by the tears of a 
sinner ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE COURAGE AND FORTITUDE OP CHRIST. 

We have considered some striking features of the 
Character of Christ in which the virtues of Humility, 
Compassion, Sympathy, and Love, are seen in their 
perfection. But the aspect under which He has 
been presented to our view brings also before us 
another side of His Character, viz.. His Deter- 
mination, His Courage, and His Fortitude. These 
are qualities which have not been sufficiently dwelt 
upon by those who have treated of His character. 
It is the softer qualities which we have named which 
are almost invariably brought forward as His charac- 
teristics. These have been made so prominent that 
the others have been almost overlooked. But we 
shall form a very imperfect idea of Him if we look 
only at one side of His Character. " Perfection of 
mind, like that of the body, consists of two elements 
— of strength and beauty." * In a perfect character 
mildness is combined with firmness, humility with 

* Channing, Works,. yo\. vr., p. 125. 

N 
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self-respecty tenderness with strength, meekness with 
courage, gentleness with fortitude. This was in a 
very remarkable degree the case with Christ. In 
Him the softer and gentler qualities (sometimes 
miscalled the "passive virtues"*) were united to 
those qualities which are the true source of manly 
strength and intrepidity — sincerity, love of truth, 
unbending rectitude of purpose, firmness, determina- 
tion, courage, and unflinching fortitude. We have 
seen that His bold and uncompromising declaration 
of the Truth of God was the cause of His rejection, 

* " I fear that tlie importance of strength in tho Christian character 
has been in some degree obscnred hj the habit of calling certain 
Christian graces of singular worth, hj the name of passive virtues. 
This name has been given to hnmilitj, patience, resignation; and I 
fear that the phrase has led some to regard these noble qualities as 
allied to inaction, as wanting energy and determination. Now the 
truth is, that the mind never puts forth greater power over itself than 
when, in great trials, it yields up calmly its desires, affections,'interests 
to Gk>d. There are seasons, when to be still demands immeasurably 
higher strength than to act. Composure is often the highest result of 
power. Think yon it demands no power to calm the stormy elements 
of passion, to moderate the vehemence of desire, to throw off the load 
of dejection, to suppress every repining thought when the dearest 
hopes are withered, and to turn the wounded spirit from dangerous 
reveries and wasting gfrief to the quiet discharge of ordinary duties Y 
Is there no power put forth when a man, stripped of his property, of 
the fruits of a life*s labour, quells discontent and gloomy forebodings, 
and serenely and patiently returns to the tasks which Providence 
assigns ? I doubt notthat he All-seeing eye of God sometimes 
discerns the sublimest humantenergy under a form and countenance, 
which, by their composure and tranquillity, indicate to the human 
spectator only passive virtues." — Channing, Works, vol. iv., p. 130. 
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and ultimately of His death. His religion was too 
pure, too spiritual, too comprehensive for the bigoted, 
formal, narrow-minded, and exclusive people amongst 
whom it was preached. He knew this fiill well, yet 
He never shrank from fulfilling His Mission as the 
Witness for the Truth. From the first He put Him. 
self in direct opposition to the rulers of the people. 
They became His deadliest enemies; they felt that 
there could be no trace between Him and themselves. 
Light and darkness were not more opposite, heaven 
and hell were not farther apart, than they and He. 
It was not only that His teaching contradicted 
theirs ; this would have excited their displeasure ; 
but it was also that He attacked tbem personally 
and as a class. Openly before the people who looked 
up to them He rebuked and denounced them : — 

'' Then in the audience of all the people He said 
unto His disciples, Beware of the scribes which 
desire to walk in long robes, and love greeting in the 
markets, and the highest seats in the synagogues, 
and the chief rooms at feasts ; which devour widows' 
houses, and for a pretence make long prayers; the 
same shall receive greater damnation/' * 

It is easy to understand the effect which such 
denunciations as these — and still more those which 

• St. Luke XX. 45—47. 
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follow — must have produced upon the objects of 
them : — 

" Woe unto yoUy scribea and Pharisees, hypocrites/ 
for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, ye make him twofold more the 
child of hell than yourselves. . . . Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and neglect the 
weiyhtier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith; these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone. Ye blind guides, which strain at 
a gnat,^ and swallow a camel. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites/ for ye make clean the 
outside of the cup and of tlie platter, but within they 
are fuU of extortion and excess. Thou blind Pharisee, 
cleanse first that which is within the cup and platter, 
that the outside of them may be clean also. Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within fuU of dead mens 
bones, and of all undeanness ; even so ye also out- 
wardly appear righteous unto men, but within ye are 
full of hypocrisy and iniquity. . . . Ye serpents, 
ye generaUon of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation 

of hell r* 

• St. Matt, xxiii. 15, 23—28, 33. 
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When we consider who the men were against 
whom these withering denunciations were publicly 
directed, their authority, their popularity and power, 
we shall understand something of the courage of Him 
who uttered them. He had counted the cost ; He 
knew the spirit which actuated these men, and that 
they would never rest until they had destroyed Him ; 
He knew that He left them no alternative if they 
would maintain their position as leaders of public 
opinion ; yet in words of burning indignation He ex- 
poses and denounces them. It would be difficult to find 
in history any utterance against the vices of the great 
at all approaching to this in its boldness and out- 
spokenness. The words are living, burning, scathing, 
even as we read them in another tongue. What must 
they have been as they came from His lips with all 
the emphasis of righteous indignation, winged with 
the lightning glance of His anger ! No monarch on 
his throne in the plenitude of his power, no general 
at the head of a victorious army, could speak to 
subject or to enemy words more royal or more full 
of power than these. They are the words X)f a 
King ; but His kingdom is not of this world ; He 
reigns in the Realm of Truth. And alone and de- 
fenceless He now bears witness to that on which His 
kingdom is founded. It was for the cause of Truth 
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that He was bom ; and for the cause of Truth He 
will die. 

The same courage and determination is shown 
throughout His ministry. We have seen Him going 
up for the last Passover to Jerusalem a willing victim 
to meet His death ; we have seen Him coming forth 
from the upper chamber on the last evening of 
His life, and going " as He was wont " to the spot 
whither He knew that His enemies would come to 
seize Him. Here was the highest kind of courage. 
The courage which in the excitement of battle carries 
a man into the thickest of the fight is to be admired ; 
but what is it compared to the calm courage of one 
who, seeing the certain consequence of pursuing the 
course of duty, still perseveres, and goes to meet His 
death knowingly and wiUingly? 

Again, to courage in meeting suffering and death. 
He added the sublimest fortitude in bearing them. 
The extent of His fortitude is seen when we remember 
that He possessed powers which could, had He so 
willed, have been exercised to relieve His sufferings. 
In estimating His endurance this is a consideration 
which ought never to be overlooked. Not only did 
He go willingly to meet the worst which His enemies 
could inflict upon Him, but He bore each particular of 
that infliction willingly ; there was not one suffering 
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which was not voluntarily endured. When we think 
of Him in the halls of Caiaphas and Pilate, and in 
the hands of the Soman soldiers, mocked, hlindfolded, 
buffeted, spit upon, scourged, crowned with thorns, 
and subjected to every insult which brutality could 
devise, we see not only an example of meek and 
patient suffering, but also an example of resolution 
and endurance such as we can find nowhere else. 
When we see Him nailed to the Cross, and hanging 
there through hours of agony, every minute of which 
must have been lengthened by intensity of suffering 
— when we behold that spectacle of patient agony 
— we see in it an instance of the sublimest forti- 
tude ever exhibited by man. As we watch each stage 
of that death by torture, and mark the gradual 
exhaustion of nature's powers, produced by extremity 
of pain too intense for those powers to endure — so that 
the sufferer dies at last, not from any mortal woimd, 
or from injury to any one vital organ, but simply 
from the effect of a lengthened agony too intense for 
human endurance — ^as we watch the gradual giving 
way of nature's powers, beneath the weakness of 
that exhausted frame and the unmistakable signs of 
approaching dissolution we see a strength of Will 
which triumphs over pain and agony and death ; we 
see the steadfast courage and constancy of a noble 
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Heart which can endure all mortal pangs ; we see the 
greatness of His Soul in this His true victoryover death. 
Such was the Courage and Fortitude of Christ in 
life and in death. Where can we find anything to 
equal His unflinching resolution ? What heroism is 
to he compared with His? The heart which was 
melted at the sight of misery, which was ever moved 
with compassion hy the woes of others, could yet 
nerve itself to meet and to endure every suffering, 
every insult, every torture that the malice of His 
enemies could devise. He who wept for others 
could yet bear with iron resolution and fortitude 
the protracted agonies of the cross. It is this union 
of tenderness and strength which constitutes the per- 
fection of human character. In Him we see all 
that makes our nature beautiful, and all that makes 
it great.* It is the union of these qualities which 
forms the wondrous beauty and charm of His Cha- 
racter, and which makes Him the perfect Example 
for us all. We ought to bear this in mind, or we 
may misunderstand His meekness and gentleness and 
forgiving love. There is a meekness which is not 
worthy of admiration. " When I see a man meek or 
patient of injury through tameness or insensibility or 

• See a sermon by Rev. F. W. Eobertson, entitled, " The Glory of 
the Virgin Mother." 
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want of self-respect, meek through constitution or 
fear, I look upon him with feelings very different 
from admiration. It is the meekness of principle ; it 
is mildness united with energy ; it is the forbearance 
of a man who feels a wrong, but who curbs anger, 
who though injured resolves to be patient, who 
willingly remembers that his enemy is a man and 
a brother, who refuses to surrender himself to his 
passions, who in the moment of provocation submits 
himself to reason and religion, and who holds fast 
the great truth that the noblest victory over a foe 
is to disarm him by mercy and kindness — ^it is this 
meekness which wins my admiration, and which 
seems to me one of the divinest virtues.'* * 

This was the meekness and forgiveness of Christ. 
It was not that He did not feel an injury — ^He felt it 
acutely ; it was not that He was meek through fear 
or insensibility ; it was not that He was tame and 
spiritless — this was not the meekness of Christ — ^but 
it was that He loved even His enemies, and desired 
their good : His meekness was the fruit of perfect self- 
control. His was the gentleness of strength, not of 
weakness ; the patience of love, not of indifference ; 
the forgiveness of a spirit too noble and godlike to 
know one revengeful feeling. 

• Chaiming, Works, yoL iv., pp. 126, 127. 
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CHAFIEU XIII. 

THE LIVING EXAMPLE. 

It is admitted that the Character of Christ affords 
the highest example of human perfection known to 
history. It is admitted also that the influence of His 
example has resisted the destroying effect of time in 
a manner which is without parallel in the history of 
the world. The conclusion that will be drawn from 
these facts by those who believe in the providence of 
God is that this Example was specially designed by 
God to instruct and benefit the world. 

It becomes, therefore, a question of the deepest 
interest — How is it that this Example is still a 
living influence among men ? 

Is this result owing simply to the superlative 
excellence of the Example ? 

The Example is confessedly the nearest approach 
to human perfection that the world has seen; but 
even a perfect Example must be actually before the 
eyes of men in order to exercise any great influence 
upon them. 
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We are familiar with cases in which the influence 
of a nohle example hecomes contagious; as, for in- 
stance, when the heroic courage of the leader inspires 
the soldier to imitate his noble disregard of danger ; 
or, as when the martyr's firm undinching constancy 
incites the heathen spectator of his sufferings to 
embrace the faith which has produced that miracle of 
endurance, and to die in his turn a martyr for the 
truth. But in both these instances it is the actual 
sight of the example which produces the effect. The 
greatness of the courage in the one case, and of the 
constancy in the other, awakens a kindred spirit within 
the soul of the beholder ; the courage of the soldier is 
kindled by the bravery of his leader ; the soul of the 
heathen is fired by beholding the calm constancy of 
the martyr. But how is it with the martyr himself ? 
There is nothing before his eyes but sights of horror ; 
the burning pile, or the ruthless executioner with his 
instrument of torture, or the wild beasts and the 
impatient crowds which fill the vast amphitheatre, in 
whose eyes no ray of human sympathy is seen — these 
are the sights around the Christian martyr. What 
is it, then, that supports him P Upon what are his 
eyes fixed? Upon an Example of sublime patience, 
fortitude, and love. ITiere is something closer to 
him, more real, more potent, than sword, or flame, or 
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ghastly rack, or roaring lion, or inhuman foe. There 
is something which touches him more nearly than 
fire or knife. He sees a Human Friend who, for his 
sake, has trodden willingly the path of suffering, has 
submitted patiently to bitter persecution during life, 
and to wanton cruelty, insult, and torture in death. 
He sees a Face marred more than any man's — ^a Form 
transfixed in agony upon the cross. He knows that 
all this was for his sake. This is the sight which is 
nearer to him than any other; this is that which 
touches him more closely than the fire which wraps 
his limbs, or the knife that peels his flesh. It is this 
which nerves him to endure. There is a tie between 
himself and that Suflerer, which in this hour of his 
extremity he feels to be more real than ever— a living 
tie which is stronger than death. This tie is faith. 
It is faith which makes that Example a living 
Example to the martyr in his agony. 

This, then, is the answer to the question before us 
— The Example of Christ becomes a living Example 
to those who have faith in Him. 

This will be admitted, even by those who do 
not themselves believe. It cannot be denied that 
within the circle of His nominal followers there is 
an inner circle of devoted disciples, few, perhaps, 
in number compared to the multitude of His merely 
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professed disciples, yet nomeroos enough in every 
age to prove our case, to whom His Example is a 
living Example powerful for good; who take His 
Character as the model after which they endeavour to 
mould their OYra ; who live to Him, and, if occasion 
required, would joyftdly die for Him. If they are 
not martyrs, it is only because the opportunity has 
not arisen ; and if not martyrs, they are soldiers of 
Christ — soldiers whom the example of their leader 
has inspired. To them His example is liviny ; and 
beyond all question the means by which it is so is 
faith. 

Let us analyse this faith. In doing so we shall 
find a sufficient cause for the effect produced. It 
will help us to arrive at a dear understanding of the 
nature of this principle if we consider, first, the 
Object of Faith; secondly, the Nature of Faith; 
and, thirdly, the Effect of Faith 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE OBJECT OF FAITH. 

We have seen that the Character of Christ exhibits 
a wonderful combination of all the qualities which 
can render human nature great and lovely — trust 
in God, calmness, wisdom, love, courage, fortitude, 
self-denial, self-restraint, self-sacrifice, gentleness, ten- 
derness, sympathy, patience, humility, forgiveness of 
injuries, devotion to truth — without one flaw to mar 
the perfect beauty of the Character. 

This Human Character, formed in the school of 
actual suffering, is set before the eyes of faith as the 

perfect Example given by God to man — the fault- 
less Pattern of human excellence ; the Divine Ideal 
brought within the region of the actual in order that 
it may be followed by men. 

But how followed? The human beauty and 
attractiveness of such a character must indeed be 
felt by most persons who contemplate it; but the 
very perfection of the character seems to render any 
attempt to follow it hopeless. As an example for 
o 
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sinful man it appears too liigli. One effect produced 
by the contemplation of a perfect character must be 
to make one feel one's own deficienvies. We cannot 
fail to feel the force of the contrast between ourselves 
and such an example. This is the natural effect 
produced by any example which is in striking con- 
trast with some leading fault of our own. Many 
a man has been shamed into a sense of his own 
vindictiveness or meanness by the forgiveness or 
' generosity of one whom he regarded as an enemy. 
Indeed, the most effectual means to teach men, not 
only what they ought to be, but also what they are, 
is by setting before their eyes a pre-eminent example 
of that virtue in which they are most wanting. This 
is one reason why goodness provokes the hatred of 
those who are evil. They cannot help feeling the 
force of the contrast, and this feeling produces a 
strange sense of injury. The virtues of the good 
are a silent reproof, which is all the more offensive 
because it is silent — aU the more unanswerable 
because it is self-suggested. We see here an instance 
of the power of example to repel. And when, on 
the other hand, there is sympathy with goodness, 
and love for the person by whom it is exhibited, the 
force of the contrast, although it will attract instead 
of repel, will still open the eyes of men to see 
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what they are; it will show them themselves more 
effectually than anjrthing else can do. And the 
result of this must necessarily be to produce in them 
a conviction of the hopelessness of attempting to 
foUow the example. So it must be in the case of 
those who contemplate the great Example. They 
are attracted by the beauty and grandeur of His 
Character; they are impelled by gratitude and love 
to follow His Example ; but it reveals to them their 
own imperfections in so strong a Kght that they 
shrink from the attempt as hopeless. The greater 
His goodness, the greater is their vileness. " I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear ; but now 
mine eye seeth Thee, wherefore I abhor myself*' 
exactly describes the effect produced upon one 
brought face to face with the great Example for the 
first time. The force of the contrast, when fully 
realised, is crushing. "Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, Lord," is the natural expression of 
the feeling to which this gives rise. A sense of sin 
is no doubt produced by other causes besides this; 
yet it may well be doubted whether any other cause 
is so powerful to produce the effect as this. It has 
been well observed by a thoughtful writer * that the 

* Lecky, History of Bationalism in Europe: — *' There are two 
moral sentiments which seem nniversally difEosed through the human 
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ancient Greeks and Eomans had no sense of sin; 
they had a sense of merit, but not of sin. We can 
have no difficulty in understanding the reason of this. 
It needed a perfect human example to be set forth 
before the world could be convinced of sin.* 

This being the effect of placing a perfect example 
of human goodness before the eyes of man, it is evident 
that, in order to raise him by the force of example, 
something beyond this is needed. It is not enough to 
place a perfect character before the world; it is not 

race, and wlucb maj be regarded as the nadei around which all re- 
ligions sTstems are formed. They are the sense of yirtne, leading 
men to attach the idea of merit to certain actions which they may 
perform ; and the sense of sin, teaching men that their relation to the 
Deity is not that of claimants, bnt of suppliants. . . . There are 
certain ages in which the sense of virtue has been the mainspring of 
religion ; there are other ages in which this position is occupied by the 
sense of sin. . . . Now of all systems the world has eyer seen, the 
philosophies of ancient Greece and Rome appealed most strongly to 
the sense of yirtue, and Christianity to the sense of sin." — Vol. L, 
pp. 354, 355. " The sense of human dignity and the sense of sin, as 
we have already noticed, are the two opposing sentiments, one or other 
of which may be traced in almost eyery great moral movement mankind 
has undergone, and each, when very powerful, produces a moral type 
altogether different from that which is produced by the other. . . . 
The sense of human dignity was the chief moral agent of antiquity, and 
the sense of sin of medisevalism." — ^Yol. iL, pp. 203, 204. Although 
Mr. Lecky alludes elsewhere to the union of these ideas in religions 
minds, he does not notice the remarkable way in which Christianity 
combines both, appealing as strongly to the sense of human dignity as 
to the sense of sin, by setting before man an Example of human per- 
fection in the person of Christ, and placing Him within the reach of 
those who try to follow Him. 

• St. John rvL 8. 
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even enough to bind men to this example by the ties 
of gratitude and love ; something more is necessary, 
which shall bring the example within the reach of weak 
and sinful beings ; and it is just this which the religion 
of Christ supplies. In Christ God not only sets before 
men a Perfect Example, but He also gives them all 
that they need to enable them to follow the Example. 

Two great wants are felt by those who would 
follow Christ — the need of Forgiveness and the need 
of Help, both of which are supplied in Him. 

1. Forgiveness of sins is the boon with which God 
welcomes all who come to Him in Christ. The very 
act of accepting Christ as their Master and Guide is re- 
warded by God with the gift of a full pardon of all past 
sin. In the language of St. Paul, it justifies the sinner. 

Here is a motive of sufficient power to attract all 
who are burdened with a sense of sin. According to 
the terms of the oflfer, there is instant, free, and full 
forgiveness for all who accept this Example as their 
example. All that God requires is a sincere and 
hearty resolution to try and follow it. This opens 
to us another aspect of the life of Christ; we see 
that it becomes meritorious to win pardon for all 
who take Him as their pattern. Viewed in this 
light, the Example becomes a Sacrifice on behalf of 
all who endeavour to follow it. 
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We here come to one of the two great distinc- 
tive features of the Christian Faith. To the eye of 
faith the example of Christ is distinguished from 
all other examples of human excellence, not only by 
its pre-eminence in goodness, but also by its power 
with Q-od on behalf of all who try to follow it. 
This power, indeed, arises from its perfection. It is 
because the Life of Christ is so perfect an example 
of human goodness that it is thus acceptable to God. 
We are accustomed to view this Life in its relation 
to man ; but in order to understand it fully we must 
view it also in its relation to God. How shall we 
estimate the value and beauty of this Life in the sight 
of God? Far removed as we are from the level of 
this noble and glorious Life, we can yet, to some 
extent, appreciate the greatness of it, though we see 
but a part of it. In the sight of man it is sublime. 
What, then, must it have been to the Eye which 
rested upon it in its completeness, and to which the 
full cost of its perfect self-sacrifice was laid bare ; 
which looked upon the inner life, the pure heart 
burning with love to God and man, the human soul 
unspotted by sin — the hidden spring of that glorious 
Life whose outer aspect has compelled the admiration 
of man ! If the Creator does rejoice in the work of 
His hands, if He especially rejoices in moral and 
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spiritual beauty, with what Divine joy must He have 
beheld the perfect realisation of His creative idea of 

Man ! " In Him the Father was well pleased," is 
the testimony of the record which faith accepts con- 
cerning Him. In setting Him before men, and 
bidding them take Him as their Example, God declares 
that His life is a Sacrifice of priceless value in His 
sight, the benefits of which shall be extended to all 
who accept Him as their pattern. 

The. importance of this in its bearing upon our 
subject will be at once evident. It is difficult, indeed, 
to over-estimate the influence which this aspect of 
the Life of Christ must exercise upon those who 
desire to follow Him. The meritorious nature of 
the Example exactly meets the difficuliy of following 
it. It removes the oppressive sense of the almost 
infinite distance between Him and ourselves. It 
brings the Example, with all its transcendent virtues, 
within our reach. It adds tenfold to the attractive- 
ness of it, for it gives us a personal interest in its 
merits. The force of the contrast between His life 
and our own at once ceases to be painful when we 
are told — only take Him as your Example, with the 
sincere resolution to try and follow Him, and you 
shall have a real part in His sacrifice; only accept 
the Example, and the Sacrifice becomes your own. 
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2. But the need of forgiveness is not the only, 
nor even the greatest, need of those who would 
follow Christ. They need spiritual life and strength 
still more. And this want also God supplies. In 
Christ He not only sets hefore men an example of 
perfect goodness, but He also offers them an actual 
participation in this goodness. This is so real that 
it amounts to actual participation in the spirit of 
Christ. They are made "partakers of Christ." It is 
this which, more than anything else, places the 
Example within the reach of sinful man. While God 
sets before men in Christ an Example of every human 
perfection — ^while He bids them fix their eyes on 
Christ's perfections, and steadily endeavour to copy 
them — He at the same time sheds upon them an 
effluence of Christ's Spiritual Nature which actually 
bestows those perfections in such measure as they 
are able to receive them. This is the second dis- 
tinctive feature of the Christian Faith. According to 
the plain statements of the Epistles, the graces of the 
Human Mind of Christ are actually given through 
His Spirit to all who sincerely endeavour to walk in 
His steps ; Christ is formed in them by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost.* This, indeed, brings the 

* It must be observed that thongb St. Paul does not make use of 
the word Example in relation to Christ, and only once an equiyalent 
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Example, with all its transcendent virtues, within the 
reach of every child of man, however weak and sin- 
ful; this hrings the ideal within the region of the 
actual; this brings Christ, so to speak, to every 
man's door. If the attraction of the Example was 
great before, what will it be now that it descends as 
it were to the level of the weakest and meanest ; now 
that it stands at the threshold of every heart; now 
that it stoops to the very lowest that it may raise 
them ; now that God bestows a share of its graces 
on those who accept it; now that this acceptance 
obtains for them an actual participation in the Mind 
of Christ, and He is felt to be, not only a perfect 
Human Example before our eyes, but also a strong 
sweet Human Influence within us ! 

Such is the aspect under which Christ is pre- 
sented to the eye of faith — a, perfect Man, whose 
earthly life was a Sacrifice on behalf of all who 
accept Him as their Master and Guide, and who is 
stm the living Source of grace and strength to all 
His true followers. 

It will be seen from the previous considerations 

{Kara Xpiarhv '\ii<rovv, Bom. XT. 5), yet he constantly expresses the 
same idea in another form, insisting strongly on the necessity of 
" putting on " Christ, and of Christ being formed in os by the Spirit 
This is, in fact, the practical teaching of all his Epistles. 
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that to beUeve in the living Christ is the very 

essence of Christian Faith. We see this very 

plainly in the first followers of Christ. In striving 

to tread in the blessed steps of His most holy life, 

they were foUowing a Uving Lord. To them His 

example was living, because His resurrection had 

given Him back to them to die no more. It is to 

this faith in a risen Christ that the power of the 

Gospel in the apostolic age is unquestionably to be 

ascribed. Whatever view may be taken of the Eesur- 

rection, it cannot be doubted that faith in a risen and 

living Lord made His first followers what they were. 

They could follow Him because He was still with 

them in spirit and in power : because He lived, they 

lived also. Was this belief a reality ? It was real 

as far as they were concerned — of this no one now 

doubts. But was it real beyond the world of their 

thoughts ? Was there in very truth a living Christ 

external to themselves? In reply to this we ask — 

Did the power of Christ's Example outlive them? 

Has it survived all the changes of time ? Is it now 

a living Power in the world ? If it did survive, if 

it is still a living Power among men, then in very 

deed and truth Christ lives, not only in history 

and in creeds and systems of theology — lives, not 

merely in the imagination of His followers, but 
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lives at the right hand of power — lives and 
reigns. 

The object of Christian Faith, then, is not merely 
a life or a character belonging to the past ; it is the 
Person to whom that life and character appertain. 
If the eyes of faith are tamed upon a life passed 
long ago among the mountains of Galilee, and in the 
towns and villages of Judsea — if by the aid of his- 
tory she loves to trace the lineaments of a Character 
seen and known among men nearly two thousand 
years since — it is because they are those of a living 
Friend. If she sees in His character an example 
which it is possible for her to follow, it is because 
she knows that He is spiritually present with those 
who strive to tread in His steps. It is sometimes 
urged as a reproach against Christianity that it is 
merely an historical faith. It is true that the basis 
of faith is historical ; and this is surely no cause of 
reproach. Faith holds in her hands the record of 
the past ; but her attitude is not that of one who 
looks back. She receives the evidence of history 
to the character of Christ ; she accepts the testi- 
mony of the eye-witnesses of His resurrection, who 
made it the work of their lives to proclaim this 
fact to the world, and who sealed their testimony by 
their deaths ; she sees in the Church a living historical 
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witness to this truth ; but her gaze is beyond and 
above all these. It is true that her feet are firmly 
planted on the solid ground of history, but her look 
is upward ; her eyes are fixed on a risen^ living, and 
ascended Lord. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE NATURE OF FAITH. 



We have considered the aspect under which Christ 
is presented to the eye of faith. But before we 
apprehend the true idea of the nature of faith in 
Christ we must go a step farther, for up to this 
point we have spoken of faith only objectively. In 
order to see clearly the nature of faith in Christ, 
we must distinguish between Objective Faith and 
Subjective Faith. 

Faith is either objective or subjective, according 
as we consider it with reference to the object towards 
whom it is directed, or the person who exercises it. 

The most perfect definition that can be given of 
objective faith only tells us upon what the eye of faith 
is peed. The question, Whai is Faith f still remains 
to be considered. 

Taken in its simple original meaning as we see it 
in the Gospels, faith, subjectively considered, may be 
defined as the act of coming to Christ as His disciple. 
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Objective faith sees in Christ the Saviour of men: 
subjective faith comes to Christ for saving. 

We see this veiy clearly in the Gospel histories. 
When Christ said to the woman who came be- 
hind Him in the crowd and touched His garment. 
** Daughter, be of good comfort, thy feith hath made 
thee whole," and to the blind man who sat by the 
wayside as He passed by, and who would not be 
silenced, but only cried out the more when they bade 
him hold his peace — "Go thy way, thy faith hath 
made thee whole," and to the woman who came 
and stood at His feet behind Him weeping, and 
began to wash His feet with tears, and wipe them 
with the hairs of her head — " Thy faith hath saved 
thee, go in peace" — ^when He thus spoke, He cer- 
tainly implied that faith was the act of coming to 
Him for healing or for help. In every case, the faith 
which made whole, or won forgiveness, was not a 
simple belief that He could heal or could forgive, it 
was the act of coming to Him for healing or forgive- 
ness. The faith which made whole the poor woman 
who had spent all her living upon physicians was an 
active energetic principle — " If I may but touch His 
garment^' meant, '' I mil not rest until I do touch it.*^ 
It was this living energetic principle which spoke 
within her, which sustained her in her struggle to 
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reach Him, which brought her nearer and nearer to 
Him, which directed the feeble arm, and gave 
strength to the trembling hand ; it was this which 
was at work alike in mind and body, in hand and 
touch, this which grasped the hem of His garment, 
this which obtained the longed-for boon, and won 
from Him the words, "Thy faith hath made thee 
whole ; go in peace, and be whole of thy plague." 

From the lips of Christ, then, we take our de- 
finition of subjective faith. It is neither more nor 
less than the act of coming to Him for salvation. 

But here it becomes necessary to explain what 
salvation is. Salvation means to be saved from 
sin — to be changed, converted, renewed, re-created 
after Christ's image and likeness. 

We come to Christ to be created anew after 
His own image and likeness. Now, how does Christ 
do this for us ? In two ways : by the constraining 
power of His Example and by the life-giving power 
of His Spirit — of His Example before our eyes— of 
His Spirit within our hearts. These two forces act 
upon us in a different manner, but in reality they 
are one and the same force, viz., Christ Himself. 
Christ's Example is the outward expression of BKs 
Spirit — Christ's Spirit is the very soul of His 
Example. For this reason the act of following 
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Christ's Example, and the act of submission to the 
guidance of ELis Spirit, are one and the same act. 
To accept Christ as our Example is to submit our- 
selves to the guidance of His Spirit. This act, 
which is of the veiy essence of faith, is described 
by our Lord as taking His yoke upon us: "Come 
unto Me," he said to those whom the power of His 
goodness drew around Him of old, "all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me." 
He called them to come and learn of Him ; and 
His method of teaching was precept enforced by 
example. Learning of Him meant following Him : 
to take His yoke was to submit to His Spirit. 

Here then we have Christ's own definition of 
subjective faith. It is the act op coming to Him 
TO TAKE His yoke upon us : His yoke being either 
the yoke of His Example, or the yoke of His Spirit, 
according as we regard it in its outer or its inner 
aspect. 

We see this very clearly in the case of the first 
Christians. In the preaching of the apostles Faith 
meant just what we have stated. To " believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ" was to accept Him as 
Master and Saviour, to follow Him, to give up all 
for Him. It was not — ^as in these days it is sup- 
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posed to be — ^an assent to certain doctrines relating 
to Christ, His nature, His office, or His work ; it 
was an act of the Heart, going forth to embrace its 
Lord; an act of the Will, submitting itself un- 
reservedly to His yoke ; an act of the whole mind 
and soul and spirit, doing homage to Him as its 
Saviour and its King. 



CHAPTEE XVT. 
THE NATURE OP FAITH {continued). 

We have defined subjective faith as the act of 
coming to Christ to take His yoke upon us; this 
yoke being either the yoke of His Spirit or the 
yoke of ffis Example, according as we regard it 
in its outer or in its inner aspect. We merely ex- 
press the same idea in other words when we say that 
Faith is the sincere and hearty acceptance of Christ 
as our Perfect Example. 

We pass on now to consider the motives which 
lead men to accept the yoke of Christ. It is clear 
that this acceptance is an act of the will. The man 
who sets himself in earnest to follow the example 
of another greater and better than himself does 
so by a determination of his will. Children, indeed, 
are influenced insensibly by example; it is natural 
to them to imitate both the good and bad qualities 
of those to whom they look up; but when the 
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age of childhood is past the character is not in- 
fluenced for good by the force of example in the same 
unconscious manner. Before example can influence 
the mass of mankind aright to any real extent, some 
motive must be brought to bear upon them, which 
shall impel them to follow the example. There must 
be something beyond the mere admiration which 
they feel for goodness ; something beyond the homage 
which they involuntarily render to it; something 
which shall influence the will. Now it is by 
the affections that the will is influenced. The 
springs of action are in the heart. Let us see, 
then, what the motives are which Christ calls into 
action. 

One powerful motive is gratitude. Who that fully 
realises what the life of Christ was— r-its toil, its sorrow, 
its perfect fellowship with our fallen nature, and yet 
its Divine purity and goodness — can fail to be touched 
with a sense of its beauty and grandeur ? Who can 
seriously contemplate that death, and not experience 
some emotion ? Considered without relation to others, 
the grandeur of such a life must come home to every 
one who is not insensible to the charm of moral beauty. 
How much more when they are told, " This life was 
for you." If the Jife and death of Christ compel the 
admiration of man when seen only at a distance ^if 
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they extort from him a tribute of mental homage, 
when he looks at them as ha>ring nothing to do with 
himself — what effect must they have upon him when 
he is told that the one motive which lay at the root of 
all this fortitude, patience, self-denial, and self-sacrifice, 
was love to him ? If he admired this Example before, 
he will do something more than admire it now; he 
will render it the homage of his heart as well as his 
mind; he will adore the Friend who thus suffered 
for him ; he will desire above all things to please 
Him; and when he is told that the return for 
which Christ looks is simply the acceptance of 
His yoke, his first thought will be to accept this 
yoke. This is one motive by which men are led 
to accept Christ as their Master and Saviour, they 
are drawn to Him by the force of gratitude and 
love. 

But a still more powerful motive is the hope of 
forgiveness. We have already seen the important 
place which this occupies in the Christian scheme. 
It is the inducement which God holds out to men to 
accept Christ as their Example ; it is the great motive 
power to bring men under His yoke. So prominent 
is the position of this doctrine that some have con- 
sidered it to be the end for which Christ came. But 
the forgiveness of sin is a means to an end. The 
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end is conformity to the likeness of the great 
Example; one of the means whereby this end is 
attained is the gift of pardon to all who accept His 
yoke. 

Much harm has been done by overlooking this 
distinction. The forgiveness of sins has been placed 
before men too often as the chief object of Christ's 
life and death ; it has been placed first, and the 
Imitation of Christ has been placed second. The 
consequence has been that praqtically the central 
truth of the Gospel — conformity to the likeness of 
Christ — ^has been made to occupy a secondary position. 
It has seemed to many that the forgiveness of their 
sins was everything. Christ the Example has been 
forgotten in Christ the Sacrifice. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this is not the teaching of Christ or of 
His apostles. Prominent as is the place assigned 
in their teaching to the forgiveness of sins, it is 
always subordinate to the re-creation of the soul 
in the image of Christ ; it is the means to this end. 
In their teaching the Example is never forgotten 
in the Sacrifice — ^the Example and the Sacrifice 
are one. 

But as a motive power to bring men to Christ 
it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
promise of pardon. As we have seen, it is the act of 
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accepting Christ's yoke which wins from God this 
priceless boon. His pardon depends upon nothing 
but the sincerity of this act. It is not the reward of 
man's endeavour to follow Christ ; it is the reward of 
his simply resolving in sincerity to try and follow 
Him. 

We shall hereafter consider the reasonableness of 
this mode of dealing with man, and its accordance 
with the intuitive principles of justice and mercy 
which God has implanted in the human mind. At 
present we are considering it as a motive to bring 
men to accept Christ as their Master and Saviour; 
and we ask, Is it possible to imagine any more 
powerful inducement which God could hold out 
to those who are burdened with a sense of sin? 
For this promise not only assures them of present 
forgiveness in fiill for all the sins of the past, but 
it also secures to them perpetual forgiveness. It 
is thus the strongest possible inducement to them 
to attempt the otherwise hopeless work of follow- 
ing Christ. For eveiy failure in their endeavours 
there is forgiveness; for every misgiving there 
is encouragement; for every weakness there is 
allowance ; for every false step there is immediate 
return ; for every fall there is a hand stretched 
out to help. 
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And this brings us to the consideration of another 
motive which leads men to accept the Yoke of 
Christ — ^namely, the desire of improvement. To 
hold out the possibility of improvement to one who, 
from whatever cause, is painfully conscious of his 
own defects, is to give him new life. This is what 
the offer of God in Christ does. While setting before 
men a perfect Human Example, and bidding them 
follow it, God assures them that it will be possible 
for them to do so. He thus awakens the desire 
of improvement ; and this, when once aroused, is 
a powerful motive of action, even in those who 
have fallen the lowest. There are many apparently 
hardened and reckless characters in whom there is, 
notwithstanding, a secret feeling of dissatisfaction 
with themselves. This is one consequence of sin in 
those natures which are not utterly debased; it 
excites a feeling of intense self-dissatisfaction. It 
is to this inward unrest that Christ appeals when 
He says, " Come unto Me all ye that labour, and are 
heavy laden." He calls to Him those who are weary 
with themselves, who are burdened with a load of 
self-reproach. He tells them that if they wiU take 
His yoke, they shall find rest unto their souls. We 
have seen that this is a promise of pardon ; but it is 
a promise of something more ; it implies deliverance 
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from themselves. The acceptance of Christ as tbeir 
Example will not only make them at peace with God, 
it will also make them at one with themselves. The 
very possibility of improvement is a welcome thought 
to those who have learned to hate themselves. But 
Christ's ojffer not only declares improvement to be 
possible ; He affirms that it is certain. He not only 
holds it out as a thing that is attainable, but He 
solemnly assures them that it shall be attained. He 
pledges ffimself to make them better and happier — 
to make them like Himself. He will give Himself 
to those who strive to walk in His steps ; He will 
bestow Himself upon them. The graces of His 
human character are not only set before the mind 
as an Example ; they are also a<5tually offered as gifts 
to all who will accept His yoke. 

We have now seen what the motives are which 
Christ calls into action ; they are certainly among 
the strongest motives which can be brought to bear 
upon the human will. Gratitude and Love, the Hope 
of Pardon, the Desire of Improvement, combine to 
form the threefold cord by which God draws men to 
their great Example. Faith is the act of the will 
which follows ; it is the willing surrender of the 
man with all his powers to Christ: he joyfully 
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embraces the yoke. To follow the Example is a 
labour of love. He is a captive: but it is to the 
power of goodness. He is a slave : yet he is free : 
the act of accepting the yoke has made him free. 
This is the faith which unites men to the Redeemer. 
It is this which has made the Example of Jesus of 
Nazareth a living Example to all ages. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THE EFFECT OF FAITH. 

Vf^ have seen that the Object of Faith is a living 
Lord and Master, whose perfect human life is 
meritorious on behalf of all who accept Him as their 
Example, and who is still the living source of grace 
and strength to all ffis true followers ; and that 
faith, considered subjectively, is the hearty and sin- 
cere acceptance of His yoke. We come now to 
consider the effect of faith. We may sum this up 
in few words : The effect of faith is to conform 

MAN TO the likeness OF ChRIST. 

We have seen that the acceptance of Christ's 
yoke obtains from God immediate pardon of all past 
sin, together with the assurance of perpetual forgive- 
ness and perpetual help. The condition, therefore, 
of one who is sincerely endeavouring to follow Christ 
is that of perfect acceptance with God. He is "re- 
conciled to God;" he is "accepted in the Beloved.'* 
His state of favour and acceptance with God arises 
from the fact that he is endeavouring to tread in 
Christ's steps. This endeavour, therefore, is the very 
condition of his Christian life. His pardon, his 
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acceptance with God, and his part in Christ alike 
depend upon this. There is only one question for 
him — ^Is he sincerely and earnestly endeavouring to 
follow Christ? This is not a difficult question to 
answer; any one who is honest can answer it 
at once. It is no question of feeling ; it is 
simply a question of fact. It is no question of 
failure or success. The sincerity of the endeavour 
is the only point to be decided. We may even go 
one step farther back, and say that the sincerity of 
the intention is the only point to be decided. Does a 
man begin every day with the honest intention of 
endeavouring to follow Christ? If he does this, 
in spite of all his weakness and failures, he is in 
a state of favour and acceptance with God ; if he does 
not do this, he is not in a state of acceptance with 
God. Either he has never accepted Christ's yoke, 
or, having accepted it, he has cast it aside. In either 
case he has no part in Christ. The yoke of Christ 
is not accepted in order to be laid aside. Faith is 
not a passing emotion of the mind or heart : it is a 
deliberate and continuous act of the will ; it is the 
taking of Christ's yoke for the purpose of bearing it. 
We have pointed out that the very act of taking the 
j^oke obtains immediate pardon; but, although this 
is undoubtedly true, it does not, therefore, follow that 
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faith is a transitory act of the will. If the very first 

step on the path, which is marked by the footsteps of 
Christ, obtains from God pardon and grace, this is in 

order that the pilgrim may tread that path the more 
easily and securely. At the first step his burden is 
removed, and a hand is stretched out to sustain him. 
But this would be a strange reason for deeming 
that the first step is all that is necessary. The yoke 
is taken in order that it may be borne ; the example 
of Christ is accepted in order that it may be 
followed. 

Faith, then, considered subjectively, is a con- 
tinuous act of the wiU in the direction of the great 
Example — a resolute, persevering endeavour to tread 
in Kis footsteps. This being so, we can understand 
why faith should obtain for men a part in Christ. 
For the effect of such a continuous act of the 
will must be to assimilate the character to that of 
Christ. The will is the man ; when the will is gained 
the man is gained. He may be weak, and his 
endeavour to follow Christ's example may therefore 
be frequently unsuccessful ; yet the constant effort of 
the will, in spite of frequent failure, must influence 
the character. " The mark of the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus*' is that which he aims 
at. Aiming continually at this mark, he will shoot 
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near it, if he does not hit it; if his arrows do not 
reach it, they will, at any rate, fall in that direction. 

Then, again, the motives which first influenced the 
will to embrace the yoke of Christ remain in full force 
after the yoke has been taken; they daily gain strength 
by exercise, and are in continual operation to sustain 
the faith to which they gave birth. If we consider the 
natural effect of these motives, we shall find that their 
tendency is to conform man to the likeness of Christ. 

It is in accordance with a law of our nature that 
we should grow to some extent like that which 
occupies the first place in our affections. Every 
strong attachment has a tendency to assimilate 
character in a remarkable degree. When love is 
combined with veneration, this assimilating power is 
greatly increased ; when love passes into adoration — 
when the character which is adored is distinctly set 
before the mind as an example to be closely followed-^— 
and when every power and energy of the moral and 
spiritual nature is constantly strained to attain this 
object — the eflFect cannot fail to be very great. Such 
adoration as this must do much to produce a real 
likeness to Christ in the soul.* The very contrast 
between His perfections and the imperfections of the 
disciple only serves to encourage his endeavours; 

• 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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for not only are these perfections meritorious on his 
behalf, but there is a virtue also in them which passes 
into his own soul. He loves to dwell upon the 
perfections of that Character, because he has the 
deepest personal interest in them. In contemplating 
them he is contemplating that which in one sense 
belongs to himself. He thinks of the patience of 
Christ, and as he dwells upon the thought, he seems 
to draw nearer to his patient Lord : he does in very 
deed draw nearer to Him in spirit. He thinks of the 
humility of Christ; and while contemplating the lowli- 
ness of his Lord, the spirit of the lowly One becomes 
his own. He thinks of the self-denial of Christ for 
love of others, and as he follows in thought the self- 
denying labours of that life, he catches the spirit of 
his Master, and beneath the influence of that spirit, 
self-love grows weak and self-indulgence hateful. 
He thinks of Christ's forgiveness, and revenge is no 
longer sweet to him : he marvels that he can so soon 
forgive. He thinks of Christ's courage, and he grows 
bold — of Christ's fortitude, and he is able to endure. 
He meditates upon Christ's inner life of communion 
with God — upon its love, its trust, its filial submission, 
and the spirit of adoption passes into his heart, and 
he too draws near to God and learns to call Him Father. 
Thus does the Christian feed by faith upon Christ. 
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Christ's perfections are literally the food of his soul :* 
he lives by Christ, and Christ's mind becomes his. 

The Christian is described in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as " looking unto Jesus ^ the author 
and finisher of his faith^ The painter does not 
more attentively scan the lineaments of the face 
which he wishes to transfer to his canvas than 
does the Christian the lineaments of the Charac- 
ter which he hopes by grace to make his 
own.f By faith the image of this Character is 

• St. John vi. 48, 67, 63. 

t Since writing this chapter I have read for the first time the Rev. 
T. T. Carter's *' Lectures on the Imitation of Our Lord," and find the 
same idea as that above expressed almost in the same words: "We 
profit by Our Lord's example only if we live as the student who suc- 
ceeds in copying a picture by drawing and transposing to his canvas 
more and more perfectly the finer tints and more delicate lines which 
give the real tone and character of the original" (p. 10). The following 
remarks on the definiteness of Christ's example are valuable in their 
relation to our subject : — 

*'I would endeavour to bring before their minds the striking de- 
finiteness, the minuteness of detail, of Our Lord's example. The 
practical power of realising His example rests on this great peculiarity. 

" How remarkably definite and clear are the features of Our Lord's 
life. Let us take two or three illustrations. Li what clear detail comes 
out to view Our Lord's meekue8s. Consider, e.g,^ the instance of the 
blow given to Him on His cheek in the jud^pnent-hall ; the incident is 
one of the most impressive in that deeply- momentous scene. ' One of 
the officers that stood by struck Jesus with the palm of his hand, 
saying, Answerest thou the high priest so P Jesus answered him. If 
I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest 
thou Me ? ' We might have thought the precept which Our Lord onoe 
gave — ' If any man smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other 
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thrown upon his soul. As when the eye is fixed upon 
any external object, the image of that object is formed 

also' — impraotieable, never meant to be obeyed, except in some un- 
defined spiritnal sense; bat here we behold a practical realisation of 
the precept, and nnder drcmnstances which might have seemed to call 
for an exception. It might haye seemed right to resent the blow; for 
to bear it quietly was to acknowledge to the world around that His 
answer to the high priest warranted it — ^that there had been really fault 
in Him. It might haye seemed good for the sake of others to punish 
the miscreant, in order to clear from undeserved blame the injured man. 
But the primary thought was of meekness; and that was not to be 
risked for the sake of guarding against misconstruction, even for others' 
good. Moreover, observe in this case what makes the meekness perf ect-« 
for meekness is not mere endurance; it involves love-seeking, while 
bearing injury, to win the heart for the injurer — ^manifest thoughtful- 
ness, the longing to touch the soldier's heart, which Our Lord's reply to 
him displays. The reply was plainly intended to arouse the soldier to 
the consideration of the injustice of the charges brought against Him, 
and thus to a sense of the sin of striking one defenceless and bound in 
the midst of His persecutors. The same loving meekness was displayed 
by Our Lord to the Gadarenes, though under far less touching circum- 
stances. He retired at their wish, but left the recovered demoniae 
with the charge to go among his people, and tell them of the healing 
which he had received at His hands. The incident exhibits the same 
earnest desire to influence for good, while meekly yielding to opposition. 
Or, again, consider the whole history of Our Lord's dealings with 
Judas — ^the washing his feet ; the gvring him the sop at supper, an act 
of peculiar favour ; the aUowing the traitor to kiss Him — ^all instances 
of meekest love, animated by the one thought of touching his heart up 
to the moment of His betrayal. These are instances of a nhole class 
of similar acts towards faithless friends, opponents, enemies, betrayers. 
** Again, take the case of Our Lord's humility. Consider the minutely 
detailed circumstances of His birth; the allowing Himself to be cir- 
cumcised, which was a sinner's mark, and thus bearing all His life long 
the reputation of a fallen creature, like the rest of the children of 
Israel; His sitting a child of twelve years old among the doctors, 
* hearing and asking them questions,' not Himself expressing His own 
jnind; and even when He had revealed to Hjs blessed mother His 
superhuman mission to be 'about His Father's business,' the imme- 
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upon the retina in order that it may be transferred to 
the brain^ so the image of Christ's character upon 

diately renewing His obedience to Els parents, going down to Nazareth 
to be 'subject unto them.' Holy Scriptnre, moreover, dwells on 
manifold minute drcnmstanoes in Onr Lord's life which seem especially 
intended as ntter manifestations of utter lowliness ; as, e.g., the food He 
was wont to eat — ^the barley-loaTes and fishes; the poor garments He 
wore, for which the soldiers raffled; the chance bed where He slept, 
having nowhere of IBQs own 'to lay His head;' circumstances which, 
independent of other results, must have provoked contempt, and every 
other humiliating remark. I am pointing out those details, not for the 
sake of the examples which they involve, but ad instances of the minute 
definiteness in which the examples are portrayed. 

" Once more, to take the case of a finer and more delicate feature of 
His life, consider the remarkable contrast between the manner in which 
He met honour on the one hand, and suffering on the other. In meeting 
honour He ever shrinks back; as, e.g., when they would make Him a 
king, hiding Himself ; when He worked a mirade, bidding the healed 
suiferer * tell no man of it ;' passing, as in the case of the blind man 
whom He restored to sight, even out of the sight of the restored man 
till it became necessary to comfort him, on his being excommunicated 
by the high priests ; only once accepting any distinction — ^the triumph 
of Palm Sunday— and that, evidently, in order to manifest something 
of His real claim on the homage of the elect people, and to make His 
now nearly approaching passion more moving to their hearts. Contrast 
with this shrinking from notice, this hidden life wherever praise might 
await Him, His forwardness to meet suffering and pain. Witness, e.g., 
the scene which is described on the last journey to Jerusalem, when the 
time was now come for the cup of agony to be drunk : ' And they were 
in the way, going up to Jerusalem ; and Jesus went before them ; and 
they were amazed, and as they followed they were afraid ' (St. Mark x. 
32). Something there was in His onward movement and the aspect of 
His countenance which they had never seen before. It was His for- 
wardness. His fervour when trial had to be borne, the very contrary to 
the shrinking backward when honour lay in His path. Another 
instance of a still more moving kind occurs immediately after the 
agony. He comes forward; He arouses His slumbering disciples: 
' Rise, let us be going.' Fervid zeal breathes in His words, and could, 
not have failed to impress itself on His whole aspect, as He advanced 
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whicli the eye of faith is fixed is formed there in order 
that it may be imprinted upon the soul. The eye of 
faith is fixed upon Christ by the mighiy power of 
love, by an ever-increasing sense of the need of pardon, 
by a growing desire to be conformed to His likeness. 
These motives grow daily stronger by exercise. The 
more earnestly Christ's blessed character is contem- 
plated, the more ardently He will be loved, and the 
more devotedly will He be followed. The more 
closely His example is followed, the greater will be 
the sense of the need of pardon, and the more closely 
the soul will cling to those merits by which the 
pardon is secured. Forgiveness daily, hourly needed, 
is daily, hourly realised. Each failure pardoned, 
each sin forgiven, draws the bonds of gratitude and 
love still closer than before. The hope of becoming 
like Him, constantly fed by His promises of pardon 
and of grace, grows into a longing which becomes the 
ruling passion of the heart. The burning words of 
St. Paul exactly express the force of this passionate 
longing of the Christian soul : " Yea, doubtless, and 
I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 

forward to meet the band of soldiers approaching to seize Him.*' — 
Pages 2'-6. The ImUalum of Our Lard. Lectures, by Ber. T. T. 
Carter. 

It is this definiteness of Oar Lord's example which brings it within 
the reach of the poorest and most unlearned; all can grasp the idea of 
His character thos conreyed. 
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knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I have 
suffered the loss of all things, and do count them as 
dung, that I win Christ, and be found in Him, not 
having mine own righteousness, . . . but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith, that I may know Him, and 
the power of His resurrection, and the fellowship of 
His sufferings, being made conformable to His death." 
This was the master-passion of the great apostle's 
soul ; he longed with all the ardour of his nature for 
a participation in the righteousness of Christ. This, 
he declared, was to be attained by faith. We have 
seen that faith is calculated to produce this effect. 
We have analysed this principle, and have found that 
it is an act of the will — a, deliberate choice of Christ 
as the Example. We have seen that the motives 
which originate and sustain faith are just those which 
are calculated to exercise the most constrainincr 
influence upon the will. When the will is changed, 
the very citadel of the heart is won — the victory of 
faith is secured; it is only a question of time as to 
the taking of the outworks. There is a force here 

which must in the end carry everything before it a 

force which is ''mighty to the pulling down of strong- 
holds, . . . bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ." It does not belong to 
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this part of our subject to dwell upon the help which, 
according to the statement of the Christian Scriptures, 
is given to all who fight this battle. We have 
already touched upon this point when considering the 
effect produced by the promises of Christ. We have 
seen that the graces of Christ's life are not only set 
before the mind as an example to be followed ; they 
are actually bestowed as gifts on all who try to follow 
this example. Christ Himself is said to dwell by 
faith in the heart of the Christian. 

But we may appeal to experience to show that 
faith does really conform man to the likeness of 
Christ. It is a matter of history and of daily ex- 
perience that faith in Christ is capable of producing 
this effect. So Divine was the power of His example, 
that from the first it drew to Him the good and the 
true by an irresistible attraction ; it drew to Him 
even the sinner and the outcast ; and when He cried — 
"If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me," the 
words came home to their souls ; they took up their 
cross, and followed Him; they learned to be like 
Him ; they said it was because they were partakers of 
His Spirit. Even the world perceived that practically 
this was true; it recognised a likeness of spirit 
between the Master and the disciple. They became 
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unselfish ; they were led on, step by step, in the very- 
path that He trod. He had suffered for them, 
leaving them an Example that they should follow in 
His steps. It could not be but that, with their eyes 
and their hearts fixed upon His life and death, they 
should share the spirit of that life and death. The 
cross on which all their hopes rested was the symbol 
of patience, of fortitude, and of self-sacrificing love. 
The first Christians bore this cross literally in their 
hearts. The Mind of Christ was seen in them ; the 
Character of Christ was formed in them ; the life of 
Christ was reproduced in them by the power of faith. 
It was this which won for the Church her victory over 
the world. Gradually the power of the cross prevailed, 
until at last the kingdoms of the world became in 
name, at least, the kingdoms of the Lord and of His 
Christ. The Church annexed the world ; but what it 
gained in worldly power it lost in purity. A merely 
nominal Christianity was, in a vast majority of cases, 
the result. Yet; notwithstanding this — notwithstand- 
ing in still later days the substitution of a mere 
notional belief for the genuine practical belief of the 
Gospels — the power of faith to conform man to the 
likeness of Christ has in every age of the Church's 
history been practically demonstrated. Age after age, 
and century after century, in all lands and among 
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all peoples whither His Gospel has come, the virtues 
of that blessed Life have been reproduced by the 
power of faith in those who have taken Him for their 
Lord ; His Character has been formed in them ; the 
Mind which was in Christ Jesus has fashioned the 
lives and moulded the character of His followers. 
The Life once lived among the mountains of Galilee, 
and in the villages and cities of Judsea, has been and 
is still a living Power among men. 



r 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

THE REASONABLENESS OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

The doctrine of Justification by Faith lias in substance 
been ab-eady stated. By faitb Christ's followers 
are justified — t,e,, accounted righteous before God. 
St. Paul declares that forgiveness of sins is justly 
bestowed by God upon those who have faith in 
Christ, " that He may be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus." Let us see how 
this is. 

We have shown that faith, subjectively considered, 
is an act of the will ; it is the resolute determination 
to follow Christ's example. Now when the will has 
decided in favour of right, the man is changed. 
Christ's example in all its perfection is what he aims 
at. Every affection and energy of his mind are bent 
on following Christ. The will is the man ; and this 
has already submitted to Christ. His power to 
follow Christ is another question. A lame man may 
have the will to walk, but he may not have the 
power. One who sincerely and earnestly wills to 
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tread in Christ's steps may be so crippled by moral 
weakness that he is unable to do all that he wills to 
do. Christ's promise is that He will give the power : 
"He maketh the lame to walk." Meanwhile, God 
takes the wiU for the deed. He accounts the resolute 
choice of the will in favour of right to be righteous- 
ness. Henceforth the man has a real part in Christ. 
He may plead for forgiveness through the merits of 
Christ, because the graces of Christ's blessed life are 
now his in mil. Coming to God through Christ, he 
may plead for forgiveness of all that is past for 
Christ's sake. He may plead Christ's self-denial 
against his self-indulgence, Christ's self-sacrifice 
against his selfishness, Christ's patience against his 
impatience, Christ's humility against his pride, 
Christ's meekness against his anger. Christ's gentle- 
ness against his passion, Christ's love to God and man 
against his want of love, Christ's devotion against his 
impiety, Christ's submission to the will of God 
against his rebellion, Christ's resignation against his 
discontent and murmuring, Christ's obedience against 
his disobedience, Christ's lifelong warfare with evil 
against his complicity with evil, Christ's truth against 
his falsehood, Christ's courage in the battle with sin 
against his cowardice, Christ's abstinence and mortifi- 
cation against his excesses, Christ's holiness against 
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his sinfulness, Christ's Life, with all its moral beauty 
and grandeur, against his life, with all its moral 
deformity, Christ's sinlessness from His earliest years 
to His latest breath upon the cross against the 
countless sins of his own life : — he can plead them 
with God ; and the plea will be all-sufficient ; he 
will be told to go in peace, for his faith has saved 
him. Such is the scriptural doctrine of Justification 
by Faith.* 

St. Paul uses a very striking expression to signify 
the conformity of the Christian to the likeness of 
Christ : he speaks of putting on Christ. The force of 
the expression lies in the reference to the soid as being 
endued with the graces of Christ's character. The 
soul is endued with the graces of Christ's character 
not more by the gift of these graces than by the 
resolute endeavour to put them on. This resolute 
endeavour is an act of the will. The putting on of 

* That this view is in liarmony vrith that of the Ohnrch of England 
will be seen by a reference to those numerous instances in which the 
Church puts into the mouth of her worshippers such words as " For the 
sake of Thy dear Son," " Through the merits of Thy Son Jesus Ohrist 
our Lord," " For the worthiness of Thy Son,*' *c. &c— See Collects 
for Fourth Sunday in Adyent, Easter Even, First Sunday after Easter, 
Whitsunday, Twelfth and Thirteenth Sundays af tor Trinity, St. Luke^s 
Day, Post Communion Collects, Collects in the Visitation of the Sick, 
Commination Service, Prayers in Times of War and Tumult, in Dearth 
and Famine. 
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Christ must be a gradual work, but not so the deter- 
mination to put Him on. It is this which wins from 
God pardon and acceptance. The very first deter- 
mination of the will is rewarded by God with justi- 
fication, because this is, in fact, the turning of the 
man. As soon as he places, by this act of his will, 
Christ's yoke upon his shoulders, God's pardon is his. 
He has not to earn forgiveness by his imitation of 
Christ ; it is his from the moment when he sincerely 
and heartily accepts Christ as the Master whom he 
intends henceforward to follow. Once he has em- 
braced the yoke he is reckoned as belonging to Christ. 
Christ's righteousness becomes his, not by any unreal 
and fictitious transfer of merit, but to a certain extent 
actually y and to the fullest extent potentially. He is 
united to Christ by sympathy and love. The Mind 
of Christ is already in some degree his. The root of 
all righteousness is in him. 

Thus it is not by any arbitrary and unreal im- 
putation of a merit which he does not possess that he 
is accounted righteous before God, but by virtue of a 
most real participation in the spirit of Christ. It is 
true that this participation is not in fulness, but only 
in degree. He does not as yet partake of the fulness 
of Christ's spirit, ffis faith as yet may be only as a 
grain of mustard-seed ; yet it contains within itself 
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aU the undeveloped powers of the Christian life, even 
as the seed contains the future tree. In the soul of 
one who truly believes in Christ there is a Divine 
principle which is capable of being developed into 
" the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.'* 
Sinful and weak as he may be, there is within him a 
life which is from above ; and by virtue of this he 
belongs to Christ. We have shown that the eflfect of 
this faith is to conform those in whom it exists to 
the likeness of Christ ; that it is a living bond of 
union between Christ and the soul, so close and real, 
that Christ is said to dwell in the heart by faith. 
That this should obtain for its possessor full accept- 
ance with God is in accordance with right and with 
justice. It is in accordance with our highest notions 
of the goodness and wisdom of God that He should 
make faith the sole condition of forgiveness. Seeing 
that Christ's perfect Life and Death were not only an 
Example to man, but also a Sacrifice perfectly well- 
pleasing to God ; seeing that Faith is submission to 
the yoke of Christ's Spirit ; seeing that it forms a 
living bond of union between the soul and Christ ; 
seeing that it is the germ of a new life in the 
soul, and that it is capable of conforming those 
who believe into the image and likeness of Christ 
— it is in strict accordance with every principle 
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of right and justice that Faith should justify the 
sinner. 

It is in this sense, then — and in this sense only 
— ^that we may speak of the merits of Christ as 
being imputed to His followers. So long as we under- 
stand by the term " Faith in Christ " the meaning 
which we have assigned to it, viz., the acceptance 
of Christ's yoke^ so long does Justification by 
Faith remain an inteUigible thing, in accordance 
with Scripture and reason. For it simply means 
Justification by oneness of spirit with Christ But 
Justification by Faith ceases to be either Scrip- 
tural or rational when we understand by the words 
"Faith in Christ" anything short of this; whether 
it be merely objective Faith that is intended, or 
whether it be simply trust in Christ's work, which is 
perhaps the meaning most generally given to the 
words ; neither of these are the Faith which justifies 
the sinner. The Faith which can and does justify 
the sinner is the act of submission to Christ. This 
alone gives to sinful men a real part in Him. 

The reasonableness of Justification by Faith will 
be still further evident when we remember how 
essential it is to the carrying out of the Divine 
purpose in Christ. The purpose of God in giving 
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this Example to men was that they might be led to 
follow it, in order that thus He might create them 
anew in Christ. We have shown how important an 
influence the hope of forgiveness exercises in leading 
men to accept the example of Christ ; that it is the 
inducement which God holds out to them ; that it is 
one means whereby the imitation of Christ be- 
comes possible. Without Justification by Faith the 
example of Christ would have been practically in- 
operative upon men ; they would not have willed to 
follow it, and they could not have followed it if they 
would ; they ^ould have lacked the necessary induce- 
ments to take the yoke of Christ ; and, having taken 
it, they could not have borne it. Unless there were 
forgiveness for every failure, the imitation of Christ 
would be a thing impossible for man; unless the 
burden of sin could be daily unbound, any attempt to 
tread in Christ's steps would be hopeless. Who have 
ever seriously and earnestly endeavoured to follow 
this Example but have found how weak and sinful 
they are? But they are upheld by the knowledge 
that, in spite of all their weakness and their sin, they 
are in Him and He in them. It is this which gives 
them strength — ^the knowledge that through His 
merits there is perpetual pardon, that in Him there is 
continual acceptance with God ; this upholds them 
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under the crashing sense of their own manifold 
imperfections. But for this confidence they could 
not have strength to walk in the footsteps of their 
Lord. Instead of the perfect Example being a help 
to them, they would see in it only a contrast to their 
own sinfulness ; their own shortcomings would seem 
all the more hopeless when compared with that 
faultless Life ; they could not follow Him as their 
Example unless supported by the assurance that the 
benefits of that faultless Life were theirs by faith. 
Li promising forgiveness, therefore, to those who 
sincerely and earnestly try to follow Christ, God has 
done that which is essential to the fulfilment of BKs 
purpose. Without Justification by Faith the example 
of Christ could have exercised no living and per- 
manent power among men. This consideration ought 
not to be overlooked by those who accept Christ as 
an Example, while they reject Him as a Sacrifice — the 
two must go together: without the Sacrifice the 
Example is useless. 

It is this which forms the great stumbling-block 
to many in the way of the full acceptance of the 
Christian faith. The excellence of Christ's example 
is readily admitted : it is His sacrifice which presents 
a difficulty to so many minds. But why should we 
find any difficulty in admitting that Christ's life 
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was a perfect sacrifice to God ? Every life which is 

governed by a sense of duty to God is a sacrifice more 

or less acceptable to Him, according to the degree in 

which it is so governed. When a man ofiers himself 

to God, he offers the most acceptable sacrifice which 

lie can offer. The Psalmist understood this when he 
said, " Thou desirest no sacrifice, else would I give it 

Thee ;" " The sacrifice of God is a troubled spirit ;'* 
and in words more emphatic and of still higher im- 
port, since they foreshadowed the sacrifice of Christ : 
" Sacrifice and ofiering Thou wouldest not. . . . 

In bumt-offerings and sacrifices for sins Thou hast 
had no pleasure ; then said I, Lo, I come . . • 
to do Thy will, God." The highest form of 
sacrifice is a spiritual sacrifice — the ofiering of the 
heart, the submission of the will, the obedience of 
the life. It was this which Christ offered to God in 
perfection : " Who through the Eternal Spirit offered 
Himself without spot to God." His Sacrifice was 
essentially a spiritual sacrifice standing in striking 
contrast to the animal sacrifices of the law of Moses. 
It is because the spiritual nature of Christ's Sacrifice 
has been obscured, and in some cases wholly lost sight 
of, that this truth has presented a diflBculty to many 
minds. That which Christ offered to God is that which 
we all owe to Him — the reasonable service of our hearts 
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and lives; and offering this in its perfection, He offered 
a sacrifice perfectly well pleasing to God. 

We all have a mission from God; for in one 
sense the gifts of life, of reason, and of , conscience, 
constitute a mission from Gt)d. Using the term* 
therefore, in a general sense, it may be truly said 
that every man has a mission in life from God, 
whether he fulfil it or not ; this mission is to do his 
duty to God and to his fellow-creatures. In doing 
this he offers to God a sacrifice, imperfect, it is true, 
yet a sacrifice of the highest kind. The mission of 
Christ was special, exalted, unique ; it was not only 
to reveal God more perfectly, but also at the same 
time to set before man a perfect Human Example; 
and this mission, from the very nature of it, involved 
another — namely, the offering to God of a perfect 
human sacrifice. The one involved the other for the 
two reasons which we have mentioned ; both because 
a perfect Human Life is a perfect sacrifice, and also 
because the Example is dependent, for its practical 
influence as an example, upon the fact of it being 
also a Sacrifice meritorious on behalf of all who try 
to follow it. 

Probably it will be admitted that, viewed in this 
light, the Ufe of Christ was a Sacrifice. But it will 
be said that throughout this treatise we have spoken 
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only of the lAfe of Christ as the Sacrifice which is 
meritorious for man, whereas Scripture speaks also of 
the Death of Christ as the Sacrifice which He offered. 
But this objection is founded on a misconception of 
the meaning of the word life. It is evident that the 
word includes the whole term of existence, from birth 
to the moment when the soul leaves the body — from 
the first breath to the last. It is in this comprehen- 
sive sense that we have used the term. The life of 
Christ, which we have seen to be a perfect Sacrifice to 
Gk)d, included His whole earthly existence up to the 
instant of dissolution. This Sacrifice culminated 
upon the Cross. His death was nothing else than 
the final and complete surrender of Himself to do and 
to suffer the will of His Father. His life had been a 
life of self-sacrifice; but it was reserved for His 
Death to complete and perfect that Sacrifice. For 
death is the highest of all acts of self-sacrifice that 
man can offer to God. In a life of seK-sacrifice it is 
the will that is yielded up to God ; it is the senses, 
the passions, that are mortified and conquered. But 
death is the yielding up, not of the will, nor of the 
affections, nor of the senses only, but also of the whole 
being — body, soul, and spirit — to God. This was 
what the death of Christ was — the offering of Him- 
self, of all that He had^ and all that He was, to God. 
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It was the offering of His body to be wounded, tor- 
tured, agonised ; the offering of His mind and heart 
to be troubled, darkened, overwhelmed with desola- 
tion — ^the pouring out of His soul unto death. In 
death He willingly drained, drop by drop, the full 
cup of mortal agony. This was the crowning act of 
Self-sacrifice. In this were gathered up all His other 
acts of goodness and self-denial. 

It is in this sense that we are said to be saved 
by " the blood of Christ." In the language, not only 
of the Eastern world, but also of our own every-day 
life, the shedding of a man's blood is equivalent to 
the giving of his life ; and it is much to be observed 
that it was thus that Christ Himself spoke of His 
death : — " The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to ffive His life a ransom 
for many." It was only thus that the blood ol 
Christ could be a Sacrifice acceptable unto God. 

To some minds it may seem that the Sacrifice o\ 
Christ's death was of too transcendent a kind to b< 
taken as an example by man. It was transcendent 
it stood alone in its character, as in its perfection : 

** I have trodden the winepress alone, 
And of the people there was none with me."* 

* Isaiah Ixiii. 3. 
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Yet even here Christ is set before us as an example 
whom in some sense we may follow. The imitation 
of Christ need not stop short at His cross. St. Paul 
frequently urges upon his converts conformity not 
only to Christ's life, but also to His death. His 
teaching is well summed up in the words of our Bap- 
tismal Service : — " Baptism doth represent unto us 
our profession, which is to follow the example of our 
Saviour Christ, and to be made like unto Him, that as 
He died and rose again for us, so should toe who are bap- 
tised die unto sin, and rise again unto righteousness , con- 
tinually mortifying all our evil and corrupt affections, 
and daily proceeding in all virtue and godliness of 
living." 

In connection with the sacrifice of Christ, it 
must never be forgotten that in His death He 
showed us the perfection of that which man owes to 
God. And it is here that Justification by Faith comes 
in so opportunely to the help of those who accept 
Him as their Example. It is when men see in 
Christ's death the perfection of that Sacrifice which 
they themselves owe to God, but which they cannot 
pay — which they desire to offer, but fail in offering — 
where they see in Him the Example which at a vast, 
an immeasurable distance they try to follow — it is 
then that the merits of that perfect Sacrifice come to 
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their aid. By faith His Sacrifice is their own. His 
cross becomes theirs ; they are crucified together with 
Christ ; through the power of His death they die to 
self and rise with Him to the life of righteousness.* 

* It is nsnal to speak of f aitli in Olirist as onr Prophet, Priest, and 
King. A little reflection will show that all these ideas of Ohrist are 
contuned in the idea of Him as man's perfect Example. He is Prophet, 
because He is man's perfect Teacher — teaching both by word and ex- 
ample ; He is Priest, because, in offering a perfect human life to God, 
He has offered a perfect Sacrifice ; He is King, by virtue of these His 
perfections. All these offices of Christ belong to Him as being perf eci 
Man; all are contained in the idea of His perfect Example. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE ATONEMENT. 

The original meaning of the old English word atone^ 
tnent is very clearly seen by the way in which Shake- 
speare uses it. Thus, in Kinff Richard the Third — 

" He seeks to make aionemeni 
Between the Doke of Gloster and yoor brother." * 

And still more plainly in Coriolanus — 

** He and Aofidins can no more atone 
Than yiolentest Contrarietj." f 

The sense of expiation in which the word is now so 
constantly used is quite foreign to the meaning of it 
in these passages, where it plainly signifies simply 
reconciliation. This, too, is clearly the sense in which 
it was used by the translators of the Authorised 
Version in Bomans v. 11, the Greek word there 
employed by St. Paul meaning reconciliation. 

It may, perhaps, be said that, although the word 
atonement bears the simple meaning of reconciliation, 
yet that the word propitiation, which is used by St. 

* King Richard the Third, Act L, scene 3. 

t Coriolanus, Act iy., scene 6. Compare King Richard the Second, 
Act i. scene 1 : " Since we cannot atone yon.*' 
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John, implies the idea of expiation ; hat a reference 
to the passage in which the word occurs will show 
in what sense Christ was The Propitiation for sin. 
Indeed, there is no single passage to be found in the 
New Testament which so exactly expresses the view 
of Christ's Sacrifice which we have here advocated; 
it might well form the text of our subject. We have 
tried to show that this Sacrifice was a "reasonable 
service/* a "spiritual offering" — ^the offering of a 
Perfect Life ; and it is in this light that St. John sets 
it before us in this passage. He distinctly points 
to the righteousness y i.e., the perfect goodness of 
Christ, as the efficient cause of our justification be- 
fore God : If any man sin, we have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and He is 
the propitiation for our sins ; arid not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world. It was the 
Righteousness of Christ which gave, and still gives, 
all the virtue to His Sacrifice. The Sacrifice which 
He offered was the Sacrifice of Righteousness. He 
is the Perfect Man, whose earthly life and death of 
obedience and love are our all-prevailing plea with 
the Father. He is our Advocate pleading for us, 
not in words, but by the still mightier and eternal 
plea of a perfect and ever-living Human Goodness : 
He, not His blood, not His life only, not His death 
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only, but He Himself — Jesus Christ the righteous 
— is The Propitiation for our sins. 

But, it will be asked, does not Scripture say that 
our sins were laid upon Christ — ^that He bore our 
sins in His own body on the tree — and much more to 
the same eflfect ? This is most true ; but it is only 
because such passages as these have been read with 
preconceived notions of wrath and substitution that 
they have been misunderstood ; in their natural and 
simple meaning they harmonise entirely with the 
view of our Lord's Sacrifice which we have here 
advanced. 

Scripture says that " He suffered for us.'* * He 
did this in two ways : — 

1. As our Example He suffered on our behalf. 
Suffering is the lot of man. It is, moreover, the 
means whereby his moral powers are perfected. 
" Gold is tried in the fire, and acceptable men in the 
fiimace of adversity." It was necessary that One 
who was to be a true Human Example should pass 
through this fiery ordeal — ^that He should not only 
suffer, but also that every form of suffering should be 
concentrated in His cup of sorrow — ^that in His case 
the furnace should be heated seven times more than 
it is wont to be heated. Only thus could He be 

•IS. Peter ii, 21. 



\ 
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a true Example for all men. He must be ''made 
perfect through suffering." 

2. But, further, He suffered as our Eepresenta- 
tive. The Sacrifice which Christ offered to God He 
offered as our Eepresentative. 

The representative character of Christ is inseparable 
from His character as the Perfect Example. He who, 

in His relation to man, is the Perfect Example, in 
His relation to God must be the true Representative 
Man; not by virtue of any arbitrary decree of sub- 
stitution, but by nature and by right. As a king 
is rightly considered in all his public acts as the 
representative of the nation over which he rules, 
so the Great Example being the Leader of Hu- 
manity, its moral King by inherent and indefeasible 
right, is not only "the ideal Guide'* of man, but 
also the actual "Representative" of the race before 
God. 

We perceive at once the connection between this 
view of Christ as the Representative Man and the 
true view of His Sacrifice. The Sacrifice of Christ 
was the Sacrifice, not of man's Substitute, but of man's 
natural and rightful Representative. It was not the 
Substitute of man who was punished, but the Repre- 
sentative Man who, "through the Eternal Spirit, 
offered Himself without spot to God." 
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There is this difference between a substitute and a 
representative : — ^A substitute is a person or thing 
arbitrarily put in the place of another : a representa- 
tive is a person who represents another, either by 
natural right, or in virtue of having been chosen or 
elected by that other to act for him. Christ is our Be- 
presentative in both these ways. He is the natural 
and rightful Representative of man in the sight of God. 
Bui it is only when we elect to make Him ours that 
we can receive a share in that which He has done as 
the Bepresentative of man. This act of choosing 
Him as our real Head and Bepresentative (in other 
words, as our Perfect Example) is called Faith. 
When we exercise Faith in Christ we recognise Him 
as the rightful Head of Humanity, and we elect 
Him for our own. And when He is thus our Be- 
presentative, not only by right, but also by our own 
choice, the benefits of His Sacrifice — ^the Sacrifice 
itself — ^become oars. Thus Faith makes Christ's 
Sacrifice our own. 

If this view of faith were fully understood and 
universally received, we should never hear of the 
doctrine of Substitution again ; for the two are 
wholly irreconcilable. It is clear that there is no 
idea here of wrath or of punishment; there is no 
necessity, no room, for the legal fiction implied in 
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the popular doctrine of substitution. It was the 
perfection of the sacrifice, not the extent of the 
sufiering, which satisfied the Almighty Father. The 
notion of the Divine justice as satisfied by the 
sufierings of Christ — ^the thought of Christ as " in- 
tervening** between God and man, and bearing in 
His own person the strokes which should have fallen 
upon the sinner^s altogether at variance with this 
view of Christ's Sacrifice, and of the nature and pro- 
vince of Faith. No wonder that where the doctrine 
of substitution has been held, faith should have 
become a mere name. 

3. Yet when we have dismissed from our minds 
all idea of Christ as the object of Divine puI^shment 
— of the wrath of God as being directed against His 
beloved Son — ^there will still remain the idea of 
a penalty borne by Him for us. 

The foregoing considerations, (1) and (2), show 
that a penalty necessarily attached to Him as the 
Head of a sinful and suffering race. This penalty 
was the result of our sins. Yet it was not the 
very same penalty which should have fallen upon 
us — ^and it is here that the doctrine of Substitution 
so evidently fails — it was not the very same penalty 
which should have fallen upon us, but the penalty which 
He, as the actual and rightful Representative of a 
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sinfiil and therefore a suffering race naturallj and 
necessarily incurred — the penalty of suffering and of 
death. This penalty was His ; it belonged to Him- 
self ; it was not imposed upon Him arbitrarily; it 
attached to Him as being the Head of our race. 

We may see an illustration of this in the penalty 
which all true kings and heads of nations have in- 
variably paid for their sovereignty in times of great 
national danger and suffering. The crown worn by 
such sovereigns as our own Alfred the Great, or 
Gustavus Vasa of Sweden, was something more than 
the symbol of authority, it was also the symbol of 
self-devotion and of kingly sorrows. This idea of 
the penalty inseparable from the highest view of the 
duty of kings, was well expressed by the iron crown 
of the Lombard kings, fashioned, according to the 
beautiful legend, from the nails of the Redeemer's 
cross.* We willingly overlook the want of historical 
foundation for the story in the greatness of the truth 
thus (intentionally or unintentionally) symbolised — 
viz., that every true king must share the spirit of 
the Cross — must be in his sphere a likeness of 
Him who bore our sins in His own body on the 

* The true and the false ideas of sovereignty were never brought 
into more striking contrast than when Napoleon I. placed this crown 
npon his head. The golden banble might be his as the prize of an 
utterly selfish ambition, but not $o the Iron Crown, 
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tree. It is thus that we may see in the penalty 
which must be paid more or less by all sovereigns 
who identify themselves with their suffering people, 
a shadow, if we may call it so, of the greatest of all 
sorrows ever borne for others. If the pre-eminence 

in goodness of the Son of Man crowned Him as the 
King of Humanity, that crown was no jewelled 
diadem, but a very crown of thorns, marking Him 
as King and Chief of suflTerers : — 



« 



Snrelj He hath borne oar griefs, and carried our sorrows. 
** Yet we did esteem Bim stricken, smitten of Qod, and afflicted. 
" But He was wounded for our transgressions. 
" He was bmised for our iniquities. 
** The chastisement of our peace was upon Him. 
** And with His stripes all we were healed. 
" All we Uke sheep have gone astray. 
•* We have tnmed every one to his own way. 

** And the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of ns all. 

• ••*•• 

" He was oppressed, and He was afflicted. 

" Yet He opened not His mouth. 

• ••••• 

" He was cut off out of the land of the living. 

" For the transgressions of My people was He stricken. 

• ••*•• 
" Yet it pleased the Lord to braise ELim. 

" He hath put EQm to grief. 

'* When His soul shall make an offering for sin. 

** He shall see EQs seed. 

Be shall prolong His days. 

And the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in ELis hand. 
** He shall see of the travail of His soul, and be satisfied. 
** By His knowledge shaU my righteous servant justify many. 
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" For He shall bear tHeir iniqaities. 

• ••••• 

* He hath poured ont His soul nnto death. 
** He was numbered with the transgressors. 

** He bare the sin of many ; and made intercessioo for the trans* 
gressora." 



If we might without irreverence attempt to look 
into the mind of the Man of Sorrows during His 
earthly life, we should surely see there the fall con- 
sciousness that He bore the sins of the world. His 
life was throughout a voluntary and conscious act 
of self-devotion to the one object for which He had 
come into the world — ^namely, the taking away of 
the world's sins. This consciousness could never 
have been absent from His mind ; there could have 
been no act of His life — ^no act of patience, or of 
humility, or of self-denial, or of love — in which it 
was not present with Him. Did He endure with 
patience the ingratitude, the contradiction, and 
the revilings of men? Did the malice and the 
persecutions of His enemies meet from Him with no 
other return than forgiveness ? Did even the close 
and daily proximity of treachery provoke no word, or 
look, or tone of unkindness ? That Divine patience 
and love were acts of sacrifice offered to God on behalf 
of man. " He suffered for us, the just for the unjust, 
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that He might bring us to Q-od." Was not this to 

have the sins of the world laid upon ffim ? Was not 

this to " make ]5is soul an offering for sin ? " And 

as of His life so of His death : this was an act of 

. conscious sacrifice for sin. " I, if I be lifted up,'* He 

said, " will draw all men unto Me." Being drawn to 

His Cross, they find there forgiveness of sin ; they 

are forgiven by virtue of the priceless merits of that 

Sacrifice. What, then, was His death but a most 
real Sacrifice for the sins of the world ? There was 

not one sufiering of that tortured body — there was 
not one death-pang which was not consciously home 
for this purpose. Was He not truly the Sin-bearer 
of the world? 

In the fullest, deepest, truest sense of the words, 
" He bore our sins in His own body on the tree." In 
the fullest, deepest, truest sense of the words, we are 
" saved by the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
mthout blemish and without spot^ What need is 
there to mar the beauty and grandeur of this Sacri- 
fice with low and material conceptions derived from 
the sacrifices of the Jewish dispensation, which were 
but imperfect types and shadows ? It is the anti-type 
which must explain the type, not the type the anti- 
tjrpe. Christ's Sacrifice is not to be understood (as is 
sometimes supposed) by a reference to the sacrifices 
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of the law, which were only a shadow of things to 
come, while the hody is of Christ. Yet this has 
been the way in which Christ's Sacrifice has been 
explained. The Old Testament has been taken to 
explain the New, not the New the Old; Moses has 
been used as the interpreter of Christ, not Christ of 
Moses ; and hence the distorted view of Christianity 
which is so common. The religion of Christ has 
been treated on principles derived from Judaism ; 
the Sacrifice of Christ has been degraded to the level 
of the lowest sacrifices of the law. But Christ has 
taught us the spiritual nature of sacrifice. The 
sacrifice of the >vill — this is the sacrifice which 
He ofiered in its perfection, and which God has 
accepted as meritorious on our behalf. How can we 
bettor sum up the whole truth than in the words 
of St. Paul, " He was manifested to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself "? 

Tlie words of Christ, "My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?" are sometimes cited in 
support of the doctrine of substitution. They 
prove, it is said, that God's wrath rested on Him 
at that moment — that the Father's face was turned 
away from Him ; but in answer to this we have but to 
turn to the psalm from which these words were taken. 
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The whole psalm is a prophecy of the agony on the 
Cross, and of the fruits of the Passion. If it had been 
written after His death, it could not have described 
more faithfully the particulars of that death — the 
derision, the ignominy, the suflfering, the burning 
fever, the utter exhaustion of every physical power. 
It may be taken, therefore, as faithfully depicting the 
physical and mental condition of the Suflferer; but 
although it is a cry from the deepest depths of 
desolation, there runs through the psalm a firm and 
unshaken trust in the loving-kindness of God : " He 
hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the 
afflicted ; neither hath He hid His face from him ; 
but when he cried unto Him, He heard." If we 
would ascertain the true meaning of the first words 
of the psalm, we must take them in their connection 
with the whole of it ; it is in that sense that they 
must have been used by our Lord Himself.* Taken 
in this connection, they express certainly a sense of 
utter desolation — a feeling of being forsaken; yet 
beneath this feeling remains still an unshaken con- 
viction of the love of God. The psalm is the utter- 
ance of one who is in darkness, yet who knows that 
the sun still shines behind the cloud, though its light 
is hidden from Him. Bat the cloud was there. Do 

• See pages 46, 47. 
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we ask why ? The answer is at once suggested by 
our subject: He would not have been our perfect 
Example unless He had borne this as well as every 
other sorrow which we endure. The words are a 
difficulty to the critic. Are they any difficulty to the 
stricken man or woman who, from the depths of 
almost utter despair, forsaken by God as well as 
man, looks to the Cross ? Where everything else is 
black as night, there comes to that forsaken soul a 
gleam of light — a ray of hope from this cry of the 
Crucified. You are not lost, poor outcast, because 
you feel thus forsaken: He cried, "My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? " Could He have 
been thy Example if He had not felt this ? We may 
ask — Could He have offered to God a perfect Human 
Sacrifice if His trust in God had not been thus 
tested? How could the firmness of His trust in 
the Divine love have been proved if that cloud had 
not rested upon Him? He felt forsaken, yet His 
trust remained unshaken. This was the perfection 
of filial faith. Did not He, too, then live by faith ? 

We have seen how entirely the view of Christ's 
Sacrifice advanced in the preceding chapter har- 
monises with Scriptural teaching. It will be found 
also to harmonise with all that is deepest and best 
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in that theological school which insists upon the 
view of the Atonement which we have rejected. 
How completely, for instance, the spirit of Toplady's 
beautiful hymn harmonises with our view : 

" Bock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee; 
Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side which flowed. 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its goilt and power 1 

''Not the labonr of my hands 
CSan fnlfil Thy law's demands ; 
Clonld my zeal no respite know, 
Clonld my tears for ever flow. 
All for sin could not atone ; 
Thon most save, and Thou alone 1 

** Nothing in my hands I bring. 
Simply to Thy cross I cling; 
Naked, come to Thoo for dress ; 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace ; 
Foul, I to the fountain fly — 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die I 

• • • • 

• • • • 

** Bock of Ages, deft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee I * 



We have thus endeavoured, we hope in no irre- 
verent spirit, to set forth the true nature of the 
Atonement or reconciliation of God and man in Christ, 
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80 far as it is capable of being understood by us in 
oor present state. What deeper mysteries there may 
not be in the Atonement who shall dare to say ? — 
mysteries of the Divine nature, and of the moral and 
spiritual world, which are at present altogether beyond 
our ken ; yet we may, without presumption or irre- 
verence, confidently say that these mysteries are not 
at variance with the instincts of man's moral nature ; 
that they do not conflict with the knowledge of God 
already vouchsafed to us through Christ ; and, there- 
fore, that they cannot lie in the direction of the weak 
and puerile explanations sometimes given of the 
atonement, with a view to render it intelligible. The 
warning given to Moses at the burning bush is 
nowhere more called for than here ; yet nowhere has 
a bold and irreverent dogmatism ventured more fear- 
lessly than on the hallowed ground of the cross. 
Never were the words of the poet (if we may be 
permitted to apply them to so sacred a subject) so 
applicable as here : 

" Fools rash in where angels fear to tread." 

Thou who wouldst contemplate the djdng agonies 
of man's perfect Example and Sacrifice, draw not nigh 
hither in this spirit — Put off thy shoes from thy feet, 
for the place where thou standest is holy ground. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE RELIGION OP HUMANITT. 

One conclusion to be drawn from this view of the 
life and work of Christ will at once suggest itself to 
the reader; it is, that Christianity consists in the 
Imitation of Christ. A Christian is one who is 
striving with all his might to follow a perfect 
Example. In the light which this truth sheds upon 
religion, new life is imparted to words which had 
well-nigh lost their meaning; faith, conversion, the 
new birth, all become realities. We have seen what 
faith is ; and what is conversion, if it be not a turn- 
ing into the path of Christ's footsteps? What is 
the new birth but the first commencement of our 
re-creation after His image? Conformity to the 
likeness of Christ ; this is the Alpha and Omega of 
Christianity. It is because this truth is not realised 
that so much genuine religious feeling is wasted, and 
comes to nothing for want of aim ; it evaporates like 
steam let off instead of being condensed ; the power 
which might renovate the whole man is wasted^ and 
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worse than wasted. If those who now waste all their 
religious fervour in emotion, or in misdirected energy, 
would but realise the mighty truth, that their whole 
religion is to become like Christ, then, at last, that 
life and death would bear abundant fruits ; it would 
be found that the Spirit of Christ is still a living 
power mighty to heal the moral diseases of society ; 
then the self-sacrifice of the cross would kill the 
selfishness of men. When the religious world realises 
this — when it leaves off cleaving to the shadow, 
fighting for the shadow, worshipping the shadow, 
and puts the substance in its place — ^then the religion 
of Christ will cease to be a matter of mere feelings, 
and notions, and odious party watchwords; it will 
become a reality, a mighty engine for good; it toill 
convert the world! 

Is not this the Gospel for the nineteenth century ? 
Does it not harmonise with all that is good in that 
new religion which has taken such hold of some of 
the most thoughtful minds of our age? — does it 
not supply all that is wanting in the ^^ Religion of 
Humanity V* We cannot better describe the leading 
features of the new religion than in the words of one 
of the most profound among its disciples. 

In his essay on "Theism," from which we have 
already quoted, Mr. Mill describes this " real, though 
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purely htiinan religion " as " being the cultivation of 
a religious devotion to the welfare of our fellow- 
creatures, as an obligatory limit to every selfish aim 
and end, for the promotion of which no sacrifice 
can be too great." " This principle of action is 
disinterested ; it carries the thoughts and feelings out 
of self, and fixes them in an unselfish object, wooed 
and pursued as an end for its own sake/' This 
object is, in short, the universal good of man, as will 
be seen more clearly from the following passages of 
the essay : — 

"The value, therefore, of religion to the indi- 
vidual, both in the past and in the present, as a 
source of personal satisfaction and of elevated feelings, 
is not to be disputed; but it has still to be con- 
sidered whether, in order to obtain this good, it is 
necessary to travel beyond the boundaries of the 
world which we inhabit, or whether the idealisation 
of our earthly life, the cultivation of a high con- 
ception of what it may be made, is not capable of 
supplying a poetry, and, in the best sense of the 
word, a religion equally fitted to exalt the feelings, 
and (with the same aid from education) still better 
calculated to exalt tKe conduct, than any belief respect- 
ing the unseen process. . . . When we consider 
how ardent a sentiment in favourable circumstances 
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of education, the love of country has become, we 
cannot judge it impossible that the love of that 
larger country, the world, may be nursed into similar 
strength, both as a source of elevated emotions, and as 
a principle of duty. ... If, then, persons could 
be trained, as we see they were, not only to believe 
in theory, that the good of their country was an 
object to which all others ought to yield, but to feel 
this, practically, as the grand duty of life, so also may 
they be made to feel the same absolute obligation 
towards the universal good. A morality grounded 
on large and wise views of the good of the whole, 
neither sacrificing the individual to the aggregate, 
nor the aggregate to the individual, but giving to 
duty on the one hand, and to freedom and spontaneity 
on the other, their proper province, would derive its 
power, in the superior natures, from sympathy and 
benevolence, and the passion for ideal excellence ; in 
the inferior, from the same feelings cultivated up to 
the measure of their capacity, with the superadded 
force of shame. This exalted morality would not 
depend for its ascendency on any hope of reward; 
but the reward which might be looked for, and the 
thought of which would be a consolation in suffering, 
and a support in moments of weakness, would not be 
•a problematical future existence; but the approbation 
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in tliis, of those whom we respect, and ideally of all 
those dead or living whom we admire or venerate ; for 
the thought that our dead parents and friends would 
have approved our conduct is a scarcely less powerful 
motive than the knowledge that our Uving ones do 
approve it; and the idea that Socrates, or Howard, 
or Washington, or Antoninus, or Christ, would have 
sjnnpathised with us, or that we are attempting to do 
our part in the spirit in which they did theirs, has 
operated on the very best minds bb a strong incentive 
to act up to their highest feelings and convictions. 

** To call these sentiments by the name of morality, 
exclusively of any other title, is claiming too little 
for them. They are a real religion; of which, as 
of other religions, outward good works (the utmost 
meaning usually suggested by the word morality) are 
only a part, and are, indeed, rather the fruits of the 
religion than the religion itself. The essence of 
religion is the strong and earnest direction of the 
emotions towards an ideal object, recognised as of the 
highest excellence, and as rightly paramount over all 
Selfish objects of desire. This condition is fulfilled 
by the religion of humanity in as eminent a degree, 
and in as high a sense, as by the supernatural 
religions, even in their best manifestations, and far 
more so than in any of their others/' 
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Such, tlien, is the religion of humanity. Now, 
Christianity, if our estimate of it be the true one, has 
this in common with this " purely human religion," 
that it is " the Btrong and earnest direction of ike 
affectionB towards an ideal object^ recognised as of the 
highest excellence, and as rightly paramount over aU 
selfish objects of desire, ^^ That which the religion of 
humanity has not in common with Christianity is the 
ideal made actual. It must construct the ideal for 
itself. It feels the need of an ideal of human per- 
fection as an object of intense veneration amounting 
to worship, in order to keep alive the "religious 
devotion to the welfare of our fellow-creatures, for the 
direct promotion of which no sacrifice can be too 
great;*' and, seeing this need, it seeks to create a 
purely imaginary ideal for the worship of its disciples. 
Will not He supply this want of whom the author 
we have quoted has so truly said — "When this 
pre-eminent genius is combined with the qualities 
of probably the greatest moral reformer and martyr 
to that mission who ever existed upon earth, reli- 
gion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in 
pitching on this man as the ideal representative and 
guide of humanity ; nor even now would it be easy, 
even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of 
the rule of virtue, from the abstract to the concrete. 
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than to endeavour so to live that Christ would 
approve our life?" In striving to follow such an 
Example we must surely be aiming at nothing less 
than the universal good. 

But Christ not only supplies us with an Ideal; 
He also supplies us with motives for the imitation of 
this Ideal. This meets another want in the religion 
of humanity — ^the want of motive. This want must 
strike every one who reads the foregoing extracts. 
Pure disinterested devotion to the universal good, 
such as this religion demands, is only to be looked 
for in the, very highest natures. What amount of 
secular training can make the selfish unselfish P There 
is, indeed, one kind of training which can efiect this 
object. The religion of Christ, while it takes men as 
they are, and appeals in the first instance to such 
motives as have power with human nature generally, 
issues in the purest and most disinterested devotion 
to an Ideal of perfect Self-sacrifice. " It carries the 
thoughts and feelings out of self and fixes them on an 
unselfish object^ loved and pursued for its ovm sake^ 
What Mr. Mill says of the efiect of the promises and 
threats of a future life as tending to foster the selfish 
element of our nature is not true in regard to those 
whose hearts are given to the great Example ; devotion 
to an ideal of self-sacrifice can never tend to make 
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men selfish. This is one of the most striking of the 
adaptations of Christianity to man's moral nature ; it 
draws him to Christ by an appeal to motives of self- 
interest, and having brought him there it teaches him 
to forget self — ^to die to self. In oflTering to men 
His yoke Christ appeals to self-interest; but the 
yoke which they are thus led to take upon them is 
the yoke of love, of the purest and most disinterested 
Self-sacrifice.' 

No doubt there is truth in Mr. Mill's remark, that 
''in its efiect on common minds, what now goes by 
the name of religion operates mainly through the 
feelings of self-interest." But the cause of this is to 
be found, not in the religion itself, but in the miser- 
ably defective way in which it is frequently taught. 
The remedy for this is found in the truth which we 
have here endeavoured to set forth. It needs but 
to place this great central truth of the Gospel in its 
right place, and every lower motive will be lost in 
the endeavour to follow the great Example. Surely 
here is a meeting-point for the new religion and the 
old ! That which the religion of humanity wants is 
nothing else than The Son op Man: the Gospel 
for the nineteenth century is simply the Gospel of 
the first. 
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There is a passage at the close of Mr. Mill's essaj on 
'' Theism ** which leads, one to hope that the time may oome when 
Christianity will absorb all that is good and earnest in the ranks 
of Positivism :— 

''Impressions such as these, though not in themselves 
amounting to what can properly be caUed a religion, seem to me 
excellently fitted to aid and fortify that real, though purely 
human, religion which sometimes calls itself the Beligion of 
Humanity, and sometimes that of Duty. To the other induce- 
ments for cultivating a religious devotion to the welfare of our 
fellow-creatures as an obligatory limit to every selfish aim, and 
an end for the direct promotion of which no sacrifice can be too 
great, it superadds the feeling that in making this the rule of 
our life we may be co-operating with the unseen Being to whom 
we owe all that is enjoyable in life. One elevated feeling this 
form of religious idea admits of, which is not open to those who 
believe in the omnipotence of the Good Principle in the universe, 
the feeling of helping God — of requiting the good He has given 
by a voluntary co-operation which He, not being omnipotent, 
really needs, and by which a somewhat nearer approach may be 
made to the fulfilment of His purposes. The conditions of human 
existence are highly favourable to the growth of such a feeling, 
inasmuch as a battle is constantly going on, in which the humblest 
human creature is not incapable of taking some part, between the 
powers of good and those of evil, in which every, even the 
smallest, help to the right side has its value in promoting the very 
slow and often almost insensible progress by which good is 
gradually gaining ground from evil, yet gaining it so visibly at 
considerable intervals as to promise the very distant but not 
uncertain final victory of good. To do something during life, 
on even the humblest scale if nothing more is within reach, 
towards bringing this consummation ever so little nearer is the 
most animating and invigorating thought which can inspire a 
human creature ; and that it is destined, with or without super- 
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natural sanctions, to be the religion of the Future I cannot 
entertain a doubt. But it appears to me that supernatural hopes, 
in the degree and kind in which what I have caUed rational 
scepticism does not refuse to sanction them, may still contribute 
not a little to give this religion its due ascendancy over the 
human mind." * 

The difficulty here suggested as to the Crood Principle not 
being omnipotent is more fully stated in the following passage 
in the essay on " Nature : " — 

"The only admissible moral theory of creation is that the 
Principle of Gk>od cannot at once and altogether subdue the 
powers of evil, either physical or moral ; could not place mankind 
in a world tree from the necessity of an incessant struggle with 
the maleficent powers, or make them always victorious in that 
struggle, but could and did make them capable of carrying on 
the fight with vigour, and with progressively increasing succesa 
Of all the religious explanations of the order of nature, this alone 
is neither contradictory to itself nor to the facts for which it 
attempts to account. According to it, man's duty would consist 
not in simply taking care of his own interests by obe3dng irre- 
sistible power, but in standing forward a not inefiectual auxiliary 
to a Being of perfect beneficence ; a faith which seems much 
better adapted for nerving him to exertion than a vague and in- 
consistent reliance on an Author of Good who is supposed to be 
also the author of evil. And I venture to assert that such has 
really been, though often unconsciously, the faith of all who have 
drawn strength and support of any worthy kind from trust in a 
superintending providence. There is no subject on which men's 
practical belief is more incorrectly indicated by the words they 
use to express it than religion. Many have derived a base 
confidence from imagining themselves to be favourites of an 
omnipotent but capricious and despotic deity. But those who 
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have been strengthened in goodness by relying on the sympathis- 
ing support of a powerful and good governor of the world, have, 
I am satisfied, never really believed that governor to be, in the 
strict sense of the term, omnipotent. They have always saved 
his goodness at the expense of his power. They have believed, 
perhaps, that he oould if he willed remove all the thorns from 
their individual path, but not without causing greater harm to 
some one else, or frustrating some purpose of greater importance 
to the general well-being. They have believed he could do any 
one thing, but not any combination of things ; that his govern- 
ment, like human government, was a system of adjustments and 
compromises ; that the world is inevitably imperfect, contrary to 
his intention " (pp. 38 — 40). 

In a note to this passage Mr. Mill adds : — 

''This irresistible conviction comes out in the writings of 
religious philosophers In exact proportion to the general clearness 
of their understanding. It nowhere shines forth so distinctly as 
in Leibnitz's famous ''Th6odic^" so strangely mistaken for a 
system of optimism, and, as such, satirised by Voltaire on grounds 
which do not even touch the author's argument. Leibnitz does 
not maintain that this world is the best of all imaginable, but 
only of all possible worlds, which he argues it cannot but be, 
inasmuch as God, who is absolute goodness, has chosen it and not 
another. Li every page of the work he tacitly assumes an 
abstract possibility and impossibility independent of the divine 
power ; and though his pious feelings make him continue to 
designate that power by the word Omnipotence, he so explains 
that term as to make it mean power extending to all that is 
within the limits of tliat abstract possibility." 

Again, in the essay on "The Utility of Religion" (pp. 
116, 117):- 

" One only form of belief in the supernatural — one only theory 
respecting the origin and government of the universe— stands 
wholly clear both of intellectual contradiction and of moral 

T 
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obliquity. It is that which, resigning irrevocably the idea of an 
omnipotent creator, regards Nature and Life not as the expression 
throughout of the moral character and purpose of the Deity, but 
as the product of a struggle between contriving goodness and an 
intractable material, as was believed by Plato, or a Principle of 
Evil, as was the doctrine of the Manicheans. A creed like this, 
which I have known to be devoutly held by at least one cultivated 
and conscientious person of our own day, allows it to be beUeved 
that all the mass of evil which exists was undesigned by, and 
exists not by the appointment of but in spite of the Being whom 
we are called upon to worship. A virtuous human being assumes 
in this theory the exalted character of a fellow-labourer with 
the Highest, a fellow-combatant in the great strife ; contributing 
his little, which by the aggregation of many like himself becomes 
much, towards that progressive ascendancy and ultimately com- 
plete triumph of good over evil which history points to, and 
which tliis doctrine teaches us to regard as planned by the Being 
to whom we owe all the benevolent contrivance we behold in 
natui*e. Against the moral tendency of tliis creed no possible 
objection can lie ; it can produce on whoever can succeed in 
believing it no other than an ennobling offect." 

The que.stion here raised must be acknowledged on all sides 
to be a very diiiicult question. Probably the clue to the difficulty 
is to be found in Mr. Mill's statement (as given above) as to the 
faith of devout believers : — ** They have believed that God could 
do any one things hut not any combination of OdnysP We know 
that God cannot work contradictions ; but we are not in a position 
to judge how far this self-evident proposition defines the limits of 
the ]X)ssible, which, even as regards the Creator, may be more 
narrow than we imagine. 

Mr. Mill has shown that there are indicatious in nature 
which would lead to the belief that the power of the Creator is 
limited ; and certainly the scheme of Chiistianity seems to point 
to the same conclusion. For it would seem that only thus could 
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moral evil be subdued. There was that in the very nature of 
things which necessitated the work of Christ. He was lifted 
up that Hq might draw all men unto Him by the power of 
goodness. So only could the will of man be changed, and God^ 
become all in all. 
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PART HI. 



THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

IS THERE A GOD? 

We have not yet entered into the momentous 
question — Was this great Example and Pattern of 
Human Perfection the very Son of God ? Perfect Son 
of Man we have seen Him to be : was He also the 
perfect Son of God ? 

Before entering upon this question there is 
another which naturally suggests itself, and which 
should be considered — that, namely, which relates 
to the existence of God. The question — Is there a 
God? precedes the question — Is Christ the Son of 
God? 

Now the subject considered in the first part of 
this treatise has a most important bearing upon the 
question — Is there a God? For the existence of 
God is proved by His works. The order of nature, 
the marks of design in both the inorganic and 
organic worlds, and, still more, the intellectual and 
moral constitution of man, point directly to the 
existence of an intelligent Creator, who is also a 
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moral Being. The conclusions of Mr. Mill on this 
subject are valuable, notwithstanding their qualifi- 
cation : — " These, then, are the net results of natural 
theology on the question of the Divine attributes. 
A Being of great but limited power, how or by what 
limited we cannot even conjecture; of great and 
perhaps unlimited intelligence, but perhaps also more 
narrowly limited than His power: who desires and 
pays some regard to the happiness of His creatures, 
but who seems to have other motives of action which 
He cares more for, and who can hardly be supposed 
to have created the universe for that purpose alone. 
Such is the Deity whom natural religion points to/'* 
— "Appearances point to the existence of a Being 
who has great power over us — all the power implied 
in the creation of the Kosmos, or of its organised 
beings at least. "f — "The indications given by such 
evidence as there is points to the creation, not indeed 
of the universe, but of the present order of it, by 
an intelligent Mind, whose power over the materials 
was not absolute, whose love for His creatures was 
not His sole actuating inducement, but who never- 
theless desired their good." J We shall have occasion 
hereafter to refer to the question here suggested as 
to the limitation of the Creator's power. We cite 
• P. 194 t p. 210. t P. :>:o. 
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the passages now as giving the conclusions of one who 
occupied a neutral position, and whose admissions 
are therefore valuable. His review of the grounds 
on which the conclusions of natural religion rest is 
impartial. But there is one argument for the 
existence of God— an argument strictly inductive— 
which Mr. Mill has not noticed. This argument 
is suggested by our subject. It rests upon the 
moral perfection of Christ. 

It is not long since, from the Chair of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the world 
was told that its President discerned in the forces 
of matter the origin of " every form and quality of 
life." The surprise and pain caused by this 
announcement were in some degree lessened by the 
explanation afterwards given by the speaker of the 
words. He seems to have intended to except the 
highest form and quality of life — viz., the Moral and 
Spiritual. But there are many persons who must 
have regretted this explanation, since they themselves 
are prepared to accept the statement without any 
qualification whatever. It expresses an opinion 
which is held by many in the present day, and it 
cannot therefore be passed over in any enquiry into 
the evidence of the existence of God. There is, 
however, one conclusive argument against it. 
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The discoveiy that intelligence and reason are 
merely the result of the operation of a purely material 
force — ^which force, as it is capable of originating 
every form and quality of life, may well be supposed 
to be self-existent — ^will seem to many minds a reductio 
ad absurdum. But there are powers in man which 
are superior to intelligence and reason. The moral 
and spiritual powers are of a higher order than the 
intellectual powers. The power which enables man 
to be true, and humble, and ^ unselfish, and pure, and 
loving is a higher power than that which enables 
him to reflect, and to reason, and to calculate. If 
there be no Creative Intelligence, this moral power 
must be traced back to the action of a purely material 
force. Then goodness has no higher origin than 
the crystal has. Truth, and faith, and self-denial, 
and purity, and love have sprung from the same 
purely material force which gave birth to the 

" Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime.** 

Nay, more inconceivable still, truth and falsehood, 
selfishness and self-denial, purity and sensuality, 
love and hatred, have a common source. They can 
be nothing more than conditions of mind which are 
equally the result of the same original cause — mere 
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accidental divergences from the same primal impulse. 
There can be no radical difference between them. 
This is. in fact, what is asserted by some writers. 
They do not put it exactly in this way; but they 
maintain that moral principles are merely the result 
of education; and that expediency first suggested 
the idea of morality.* We will not pause to discuss a 
proposition which carries its own refutation on the 
face of it. We point simply to the fact that there 
is a Power in the closest relation to man which 
enables him to he good, and true, and unselfish, 
and loving. Without such a Power, no amount 
of instruction or training could create these virtues. 
There is a Power or a Principle in man which 
does do this, which enables him to carry into 
practice these ideas. What is the origin of this 
Power? It often asserts itself in direct opposition 
to the precepts of education, to the impulses derived 
from a vicious training, and to the instincts of the 
lower nature. What then is its origin ? Has it no 
higher source than the bodily instincts which it keeps 
in check ? Does it not witness for a God even more 
plainly than the wonders of creative skill with which 

* The anthority of Mr. Mill cannot be quoted in support of this 
view, since he admits that there must be " germs of all these yirtnes in 
human nature, otherwise mankind would be incapable of acquiring 
them."-rP. 53. 
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the universe abounds? Does it not point to a 
Creator who is Himself the Source of Goodness, and 
Truth, and Love ? Truly has it been said — 

** An honest man *8 the noblest work of God.** 

We may add that he is the best proof of the being 
and nature of the Creator. 

But if this be true of the Moral Power or Prin- 
ciple which is manifested in those members of the 
race, who are, notwithstanding, full of imperfection, 
how much more is it true of the Power or Principle 
manifested in Christ? Goodness is rare; moral 
principle is often found to yield to hostile influences. 
But once on earth appeared a Perfect Man — one 
whose goodness was without a flaw — whose moral 
principle never yielded before lower powers — a Man 
perfectly humble, perfectly unselfish, perfectly pure, 
perfectly loving, patient, and forgiving. Whence 
was derived the Power which made Him what 
He was? It was not only that He taught men 
to be true, and pure, and unselfish, and loving; He 
was all this Himself. There was a Power in Him 
— a Moral Force which enabled Him to exhibit these 
virtues in their perfection. Whence was it ? Shall 
we derive this too from the action of a purely n^aterial 
force? Was this but an accidental divergence from 
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the same primal material impulse which originated 
the lowest forms of vegetable and animal life, and 
which developed itself into another form in the men 
against whose vices He witnessed, who opposed His 
work, and slew Him — in Scribe and Pharisee, in 
Judas and Pilate and Barabbas ? 

If we find it impossible to believe that the mind 
of Newton could have been evolved by chance from 
some purely physical source, how much more are we 
struck by the impossibility involved in the supposition 
that the Mind of Christ could be derived from such a 
source ! Yet to this we are driven by the denial of 
the existence of God. If there be no God, such a 
thing as perfect human goodness would be impossible. 
An atheist who is consistent would, no doubt, deny 
the possibility of human perfection ; but if we could 
imagine an atheist admitting the possibility of human 
perfection (and therefore of Christ's perfection), in 
his eyes the Perfect Man would still be the Divinest 
sight in the universe — a God on earth though there 
be none in heaven ! 

This argument, be it observed, does not rest on 
the miracles of Christ, but simply on His perfect 
goodness. Miracles, as Mr. Mill has justly observed,* 
cannot prove the existence of a God to those who 

• P. 232. 
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deny His existence. It is not so with the perfect 
goodness of Christ. His life is an unanswerable 
argument for the existence and goodness of the 
Creator. The Moral Power which He manifested 
could have had no lower origin than Absolute Moral 
Perfection. It was nothing else than a revelation 
of the unseen God. 



L 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

THE POWER ABOVE AND WITHIN US. 

We have seen that there is a Power wliich enahlea 
man to overcome the lowei" passions of his nature, 
and to rise towards moral perfection — to be true, and 
just, and self-denying, and pure, and patient, and 
forgiving. We have seen in this power convincing 
proof of the existence of a Being in whom is absolute 
moral perfection. 

Now, in considering the state of things in the 
world around us, and in reviewing the history of the 
past progress of mankind, we are struck by the 
proof which these aflFord that the moral development 
of human society is governed by a Principle wliich 
is purely moral. In other words, there is not the 
slightest indication of any direct exercise of physical 
power in the moral government of the world. The 
cure of the moral evils which afflict human society 
is wrought by moral means, chiefly if not entirely. 
In looking back over the past we see the world 
emerging by very slow degrees from a state of 
anarchy. So slow has been the moral progress 
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of human society, that very often it is only by 
looking at long periods of time that we can see 
any marked improvement. What strikes us very 
forcibly is that the worst moral evils are only dealt 
with by this patient treatment. The most awful 
evils are remedied by the operation of forces which 
in their origin are purely moral. The sorrowful 
musings of the Psalmist have been echoed again 
and again in many forms — " All the earth is full 
of darkness and cruel habitations — They slay the 
widow and the stranger, and put the fatherless to 
death — Privily in his lurking dens does he murder 
the innocent. His eyes are set against the poor." 
Oppression, cruelty, and sensuality have often for the 
time converted the fairest portions of this earth into 
a hell. Yet ilie Divine Arm has not been stretched 
forth to smite the oppressor. God's lightning has 
not scathed him. " that Thou wouldest rend 
the heavens and come down " has often been the cry 
of the oppressed. But this cry has been answered 
by no rending of the heavens. Instances, indeed, 
there have been where God has manifestly interposed 
to deliver the oppressed. But in these cases the 
means used by Him have been moral means.* Those 

* The miracnlons deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, and 
other miracnlons interpositions recorded in Holy Scripture, will at onoe 
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cases which seem to be exceptions to this rule will 
be found for the most part to be so only in 
appearance. It was a moral rather than a physical 
power, for instance, which saved the handful of the 
English who held out against hordes of rebels in the 
Indian Mutiny. In this instance, doubtless, as in 
many others, moral force, acting on the human will, 
called into exercise physical force. But the motive 
power was a moral power. This, therefore, and other 
similar cases, are no real exceptions to the rule that the 
moral government of the world is carried on by purely 
moral forces. In looking back over the past we can 
discern the operation of this Moral Power in all the 
changes of human society — ^in the convulsions which 
for the time have seemed to destroy it — as truly as 
in the orderly and gradual progress by which it has 
emerged from darkness and confusion. 

Now this Moral Power which is at work in the 
world around us, the evidence of which we discern 
so plainly in history, is clearly the same Power which 
is at work in individual man, of which we spoke in 
the last chapter. The Power which enables the 
individual to be good and true is the same power 

occur to the mind of the reader. Bnt this is a case in which the 
exception proves the role; for the significance of these occnrrenccs 
depended entirely npon their being exceptions to the nsnal course 
of God's govemment of the world. 

U 
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which originated and has guided the moral progress 
of the race at large. In the perfect goodness of 
Christ we have recognised the highest manifestation of 
this Power. The Moral Power manifested in Christ 
is identical with the Moral Power which governs 
the world. 

This consideration will throw much light upon the 
question before us. The difficulty which the doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ presents to many minds 
arises from the absence of all outward glory in His 
life and person. In the life and death of Christ 
they see no display of that which they are accustomed 
to consider the highest attributes of God — namely, 
physical power and splendour. They find it impos- 
sible to believe that One who in His earthly warfare 
wielded no other weapon than that of goodness, and 
who was crucified " through weakness," was really 
the Son of God. But they overlook the fact that 
the kind of power which was so conspicuous in the 
life of Christ was identical with the Power which 
governs the moral progress of the world. Their con- 
ception of God as being unlimited physical power is 
in truth a very low and unworthy conception of Him. 
The mode of God's government of the world teaches 
us that His highest perfection is goodness. He has 
revealed Himself in history as a Moral Power. This 
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revelation of God in history exactly corresponds with 
the revelation of God in Christ. The God revealed 
to US in the life and death of Christ is a God who 
subdues men by the power of goodness ; who casts 
aside physical force in His dealings with men as 
though it were a weapon unworthy of Himself and 
of them. We seem, in following the earthly life of 
Christ, to be following the footsteps of the same 
Moral Power which has striven and borne with men 
through the countless generations of the past. So 
completely in the moral government of the world 
is the Divinity veiled from the eyes of sense, so 
hidden is every power but that of goodness, that 
men have been found in every age of the world who 
have said — Tliere is no God, This exactly agrees 
with the character of the Divine Manifestation in 
Christ. There too we see the same veiling of every 
power but that of goodness. The life of Christ seems 
an epitome of that which has befallen the Moral 
Power in the history of the world. In histor}^ 
we see the Moral Power seeking no aid from mere 
brute force ; often despised and rejected of men ; 
opposed, hated, trodden under foot, condemned, 
scourged, crucified ; yet always rising again ; 
triumphant in defeat, victorious in death. Christ 
in His earthly warfare with evil, Christ hanging 
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on the cross, Christ rising from the dead, repeats in 
another form that which has befallen the Moral 
Power in its warfare with evil, as seen in all 
history. 

Another difficulty which the Divinity of Christ 
presents to many minds is this : — ^they see in all 
God's works an orderly progress; there is nothing 
abrupt or startling; everything is the result of 
growth, of development. The Incarnation seems 
to them to stand in striking contrast to all this. It 
does not seem part of God's orderly working ; it does 
not fall into its place in a connected series ; it is out 
of harmony with the idea which they have of His 
mode of governing the world. But when the subject 
is considered from our present point of view the 
difficulty disappears. Tor we have seen that man 
stands in such close relation to the Moral Power 
that every real victory won by him over his lower 
passions is the effect of the action of this Power 
within him. We may consider man, then, as designed 
by the Creator to be the organ of this Power. In 
whatever degree he is this, in that degree he fulfils 
the object of his creation. It follows from this 
that the Perfect Man is the perfect organ of this 
Power. In Him it is manifested in no partial or 
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imperfect degree, as in other men, but whoUy and 
completely. 

If it should be objected that this would make 
Christ simply a human automaton actuated by a 
superior Power, the answer is found in the truth 
we have before stated — ^namely, that the Power of 
which His Human Nature was the organ is purely 
a Moral Power. There is no force but moral force 
exerted by this Power. This being so, it cannot be 
said with truth that the human will of Christ was 
not free. For it is in the nature of fi«e-will to be 
subject to moral influence. The will is not any the 
less free because its determination is the result of 
moral influences. As a matter of fact we find, when 
we yield ourselves to the guidance of the Good Power 
above and within us, that we are yielding to that 
which gives freedom to the will. In whatever degree 
we are under the influence of this Power, in that degree 
we are free. The will is enslaved by the tyranny of 
bad passions and habits : it is set fr^e by the 
power which enables us to overcome them. Now, 
the Power of which Christ was the perfect instrument 
is the same Power which sets free our wills. He 
was not, then, a human automaton because he was 
wholly actuated by this Power; nor were His 
spiritual and mental faculties under any other than 
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a- moral control. This Power did not in the 
slightest degree interfere with His freedom of will. 
It did not constrain His moral powers ; but it acted 
in and by them. It did not render the exercise 
of His intellectual faculties unnecessary ; it rather 
gave strength to them. It gave full and free scope 
to all his powers — ^intellectual and moral. It did 
not render him less human, but more human than 
other men. It made Him Perfect Man. 

We have spoken of this Power as a force. But 
moral power is in its very nature conscious and 
intelligent. The idea of a moral power which is 
simply a force — ^unconscious and unintelligent — in- 
volves a contradiction. It is as possible to imagine 
an intellectual power without intelligence as a moral 
power without it. 

This Moral Power, then, which is above and 
within us, is a conscious and intelligent Power. In 
other words, the power is an intelligent Moral Being. 
When, therefore, we say that Christ is the perfect 
organ and instrument of the Moral Power, we merely 
express in another way the orthodox belief that there 
is a personal union between the Divine and human 
natures in Him, 

The same truth is expressed in another manner 
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when we say that man was created to be the Temple 
of God, and that Christ was Perfect Man. We 
have already seen that a low view of the essential 
perfection of the Divine nature is one obstacle in 
the way of the reception of the truth of the In- 
carnation. We are now led to observe that a low 
estimate of the dignity and greatness of man operates 
in the same direction. Man is a being capable of 
union with God. He stands in the closest relation 
to his Maker. He is the organ and instrument of the 
Moral Power of God. It was this which made the 
Incarnation not only possible but natural. It was 
in perfect accordance with the constitution of man's 
moral nature that in the fulness of time the Moral 
Power of God should be perfectly and fully mani- 
fested in a Human Being. It must have been also 
in perfect accordance with the nature and attributes 
of God, seeing that the Moral Power of God has 
ever deigned to tabernacle in human hearts. Was 
it wonderful, this being so, that He should at last 
build a human temple worthy of Himself in which 
to dwell and reign? It was then that the object 
of man's creation was accomplished — the purpose 
of His being fulfilled. Looking at the perfect de- 
velopment of human nature in Christ, and at the 
results of this, we may say boldly that it was for 
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this end tliat the human race was first called into 
existence. 

The incarnation, then, is not out of harmony with 
the progressive nature of God's works. It is the 
highest term of a series — the crown and completion of 
a long growth. It is the highest example of the 
operation of a general law — the fulfilment of the 
Creative Idea of man. Christ is the Incarnation of 
the Moral Power whose influence is constantly felt 
but imperfectly obeyed by mankind in general. The 
difierence between Christ and other men is this — 
the contact with the Divine Nature, which is im- 
perfect in them, is perfect and complete in Him. 
In them the Divine and the human meet, but are 
often in conflict : in Him the two are at one : 
there is a personal union between them. 

This conclusion will be further strengthened by 
the following considerations : — 

When we consider the close relation which sub- 
sists between man and the Moral Power, we perceive 
that the Incarnation of this Power is a natural and 
necessary step in the moral training of the world. It 
seems natural, so to speak, that the Power which 
presides over the moral progress of mankind should 
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be manifested in some outward and visible Form. 
For this is that for which the heart and mind of man 
are ever asking. Such a Manifestation is natoral 
because it is an answer to a natural craving of the 
soul. And jit is necessary as well as natural because 
man needs such a Manifestation. The craving is 
the expression of a real need. What Mr. Mill calls 
"the translation of the rule of virtue from the 
abstract to the concrete *' is a positive necessity for 
man. He must have an Example of Perfect Human 
Goodness before his eyes. He needs something 
more than the abstract idea of virtue. It is not 
even enough that a moral power is brought to 
bear upon him. He must also have the perfect 
Bealisation of goodness before him. Experience 
proves the truth of this. Without the strength 
derived from the contemplation of Christ's Example 
His followers would find it impossible to attain 
to any height of perfection. With this there is 
no height to which they cannot climb. We have 
in a former chapter seen the Christian martyr sus- 
tained in his last agonies by the Example of Christ. 
But we might have cited instances nearer home than 
this — instances of men and women who have been 
enabled to live heroic lives — to be patient, and loving, 
and true, and pure — ^to exhibit superhuman courage 
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and fortitude, solely by faith in Him. Without His 
living Example they could not have done this. No 
moral force acting upon their minds, not even the 
power of God Himself, could have availed, unless 
they had that Example before their eyes and in 
their hearts. It is not too much, then, to say that 
such a Manifestation as this was a necessary step 
in the moral training of mankind. The Perfect 
Example is the necessary complement of the Moral 
Power above and within us.* 

The difficulty which some minds have in receiving 
the doctrine of the Incarnation would be removed if 
it were remembered that the essential attribute of 
God must be His Goodness. What is the Divinity of 
omnipotence, or of omniscience, without the Divinity 

* In what is said in this chapter as to the power which presides 
over the moral progress of Society being a purely Moral Power, it is 
not, of course, intended that no other influences are brought to bear 
npon the moral development of the race, since all natural powers 
and agencies are made subservient, by God, to the moral government 
of the world. Wliat is meant is that, in the moral training of the 
race, all direct manifestation of any other than Moral Power is 
wanting. Of course the indirect moral influence of natural laws 
npon the moral training of mankind is not questioned. Indeed, so 
great is this influence, that it is a sufficient answer to all that Mr. 
Mill has written ag^nst Nature. The world of Nature is God's 
training-school for man, in which his moral powers are called forth 
and cultivated. 
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of Goodness ? It is this which makes Him our God. 
Nothing so compels the worship of the human soul as 
this. The soul of man is too divine to bow down 
before mere power. Infinity can make the brain reel : 
but the soul rises superior to brain and mind. It 
is itself too near akin to the Divine to bow down 
before infinity, either of time or space; it will not 
even acknowledge omniscience as its God, for it 
knows a higher divinity than this. It can adore 
none of these — ^neither power, nor splendour, nor 
knowledge, though they may be invested with the 
attribute of infinity ; they are not its true gods, 
however much for a time they may allure and dazzle 
it. While it is true to itself, it yields them no 
homage; for there is but one perfection which can 
compel and retain its homage — ^the perfection of 
Goodness ; this has power to touch it to the quick 
with awe, and reverence, and love ; before this it bows 
with willing and delighted homage, saying, " Among 
the gods there is none like unto Thee ; there is none 
that can do as Thou doest,^* 

Perfect Son of man, and why not perfect Son 
of God? In the eyes of faith He is the perfect 
Son of God. The human mind can conceive 
nothing more Divine than absolute moral perfec- 
tion; it feels that the highest perfection of God 
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must be His Goodness^ and it knows no higher 
perfection, it can conceive no higher perfection 
than that exhibited in the human life and death 
of Christ. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

THE PERFECT EXAMPLE AN OBJECT OP ADORATION. 

We proceed to consider the Divinity of Christ with 
special reference to the aspect under which His life 
has been presented to us — namely, as that of the 
perfect Example. 

1. The first consideration which presents itself 
to the mind when looking at the subject from 
this point of view is the following: — We see at 
once that there is one element which is essential 
to the effective power of tne Example — ^it must be 
perfect, both as an Example and as a Sacrifice. 
But we have shown that a perfect man can be 
nothing less than the Incarnation of the Moral Power 
which is above and within us. In Christ we have 
seen no partial or imperfect Manifestation of this 
power. We have recognised in His perfect goodness 
a revelation of the highest attribute of the Divine 
nature. The conclusion that we have drawn is that 
the union between the human and the Divine in Christ 
was a personal union We know too little of the 
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mystery of our own personality to venture to 
speculate upon the nature of this union. We are 
content to rest in the fact without entering into any 
metaphysical discussion, and to see in Christ the 
highest exemplification of the law of man's moral 
and spiritual nature — ^namely, that in God he lives 
and moves and has his being. He was perfect man, 
and, being perfect man, He could be nothing less 
than God manifest in the flesh. 

In no other way but by the Incarnation, could 
a Perfect Human Example be set before men. It 
is not, of course, to be denied that God might have 
created a perfect creature similar to man. But such 
a being would not have been man, and could have 
given us no true human example. 

2. Another consideration which is suggested by 
our subject is this : — In order that the Example 
should exercise a living power over the hearts of 
men, it was necessary that there should be a purely 
voluntary acceptance of humiliation, suffering, and 
death. 

We have seen how powerftd an effect the motives 
of gratitude and love exercise in drawing men to 
Christ. Without this tie between the Example and 
the disciple, not even the forgiveness of sins Avould be 
sufficient to bind men to Him. The relation between 
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Christ and the Christian is dependent in part upon 
love ; and love is called forth by gratitude for His 
voluntary humiliation, suffering, and death. The 
self-sacrifice of Christ, which forms so important a 
feature in His Example, and which exercises so con- 
straining an influence upon the hearts of those who 
believe in Him, would only have been possible in 
a Divine Being. It is the conviction that He 
became man for love of men which has exercised such 
power over them. He was made man; — this, in 
the eyes of faith, is the most stupendous of all His 
acts of self-sacrifice — ^that He should out of pure love 
have stooped to our level — ^that He should have taken 
upon Himself our suffering nature, should have lived 
a real human life, and died a real human death. It 
is this " amazing condescension " of the Son of God 
which has given to His human life such a hold upon 
the hearts of those who believe in Him. That 
throughout a real human life He should divest 
Himself of all which would interfere with the 
reality of His human experience — that He should 
pass through every stage of human existence, 
should submit to every condition of mortal life, in 
order that He might give to man a perfect Human 
Example, and to God a perfect Human Sacrifice — 
that He should hunger and thirst, grow weary with 
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toil, and sick at heart with His daily contact with 
sin — that He should contend and struggle in a real 
human warfare with the powers of darkness — ^that 
He should drain the cup of mortal agony — that the 
dew of death should stand upon His brow, and the 
faintness of death oppress His heart, and blind His 
eyes, and bow His head — that He who was the Son 
of God should thus have lived and thus have died for 
love of man — this is the secret of the triumph of the 
Cross. Whatever view may be taken as to the truth 
of this belief, it cannot be denied that the power 
which the life and death of Christ have exercised over 
the hearts of His disciples is due in part to faith in 
His Divinity. Without this His Example would 
have wanted one of its most impressive characteristics 
— ^viz., its voluntary humility. This will be allowed, 
even by those who reject this article of the Christian 
faith. 

3. It may perhaps be said in reply that both the 
perfection of the Example, and also the voluntary 
humiliation, suffering, and death which distinguish 
it, might have been possible in One who was more 
than man but less than God ; and, therefore, that 
the actual Divinity of Christ was not essential to His 
perfection as an Example, or to His voluntary 
humiliation and death. 
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Let US consider this objection. The aspect under 
which we are contemplating the life of Christ is 
that of the perfect Example. It is suggested that 
something short of the personal union of God and 
man might have met the requirements of the 
case. But to this and to all similar arguments 
there is one clear and unanswerable reply: Had 
God given to man a perfect Example other than 
His only begotten Son, it would have been to 
transfer their worship and allegiance to another 
than Himself. This will be evident from what 
has been already said of the effect of Faith.* 
The Perfect Example to be effective must be adored. 
Practically, such adoration as this amounts to Divine 
worship ; it is the worship which is due to God alone. 
It is not only that a perfect Human Being must 
excite in the minds of man feelings akin to worship ; 
this may well be, seeing that man was created in the 
image of God, and that a perfect Man is, therefore, a 
perfect Image of God. But in addition to this we 
have to consider the effect of setting a perfect Human 
Example before the eyes of men with every induce- 
ment to them to yield Him the allegiance of their 
whole hearts, minds, and souls. He is placed before 
them as an object of adoration. In bidding them 

• See Chapter, " The Effect of Faith.** 
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contemplate, adore , and follow His perfections, God has 
practically ^iven Him to them as an object of worship. 
For what (apart from all theological dogma) is the 
attitude of a Christian man's mind and heart towards 
the perfect Example but that of worship such as is only 
due to God ? The life of such a man is a continual act 
of worship paid to Christ. The posture of His mind is 
ever that of the highest worship ; every act of his 
renewed life is an act of allegiance to Christ ; it must 
be so by the nature of the case. This is an argument 
for the Divinity of Christ, which rests simply upon 
the relation between the perfect Example and the 
disciple; this relation can lead to nothing short of 
the truest worship — ^the worship of the life ; yet it is 
the direct result of motives which God has Himself 
called into action. It has been our object in this 
treatise to show the nature and the effect of these 
motives. We have seen how essential they are to 
the effective power of the Example. What is the 
conclusion, then, that we must draw from the nature 
of the relation thus established between Christ and 
His disciples? If, indeed. He has been given by 
God as the perfect Example to man — if God has 
drawn men to Him by the most forcible inducements 
which He could offer — if He has bound them to their 
Example by the strongest and most loving ties — if 
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adoration, the perpetual homage of the heart, and the 
practical worship of the life, are the fruits of faith, 
then the Perfect Human Example can be none other 
than the Perfect Son of God. We conclude, there- 
fore, that nothing short of the personal union of 
God and man would have satisfied the requirements 
of man's Perfect Example. 



CONCLUSIOK 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



CONCLUSION. 



The object which we have had in view in this 
treatise has been to find an answer to the enquiry, 
Why is the Example of Christ a Living Example ? 

In the first part we have attempted to set 
before the reader some idea of the Human Character 
of Christ. No one can make this attempt without 
being painfully conscious of inability to do any- 
thing like justice to the subject. It has been so 
in the present instance. But, notwithstanding this, 
so perfect and lifelike is the portrait drawn in the 
Gospels that, though it is impossible to do justice 
to it, it is not difficult to reproduce the more 
striking features of the Character. This is all that 
has been attempted here. But this can never be 
done without producing upon the minds of those 
who study the picture the conviction that this 
Character afibrds us a Perfect Example which, if 
followed, would regenerate human society. 

This being so, the question which arises is — Can 

•V4 
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this Example be followed ? — ^Is there any means by 
which it can be brought to bear practically upon 
mankind in general ? 

A decisive answer to this most important 
question is Aimished in the second part. It is 
there shown that Faith is such a means — that Faith 
brings the Example before the eyes of men — ^that 
it is sufficient to account for the influence which 
the Example has exercised. To those who believe 
the Example of Christ is at this hour as living as 
it was when He dwelt among men nearly nineteen 
centuries ago. 

But if these two things are true: if the 
Character of Christ is a Perfect Example fitted 
to regenerate society; and if Faith can and does 
make this Example a Living Power among men; 
what more is needed to prove that the Mission of 
Christ was Divine? We feel that nothing more is 
needed. Yet the proof does not stop here ; for if 
Christian Faith is a Living Power among men — o, 
Power sufficient to regenerate society — ^not only 
must the Mission of Christ have been Divine, but 
He must also Himself be Divine. This follows 
necessarily from what was said in the third part of 
the relation which Faith establishes between Christ 
and His disciples : the Perfect Example must be 
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adored. If, then, Faith be from God, Christ must 
be the Son of God. 

It only remains to point out that the Christian 
Scriptures invariably represent Faith to be the result 
of a Divine Influence upon the heart of man. This 
Influence is said to be none other than that of Christ 
HimseK present by His Spirit with the soul of the 
believer. 

The origin of Faith being thus explained, it be- 
comes evident that it is to the Influence of Christ's 
Spirit upon the heai*ts of men that the power of 
His Example is to be attributed. 

This, therefore, is the true answer to the enquiry. 
Why is the Example of Christ a Living Example ? — 
The Example of Christ is still a Living Example, 
because Christ Himself is spiritually present in His 
Church. The lasting Power of His Example is, in 
fact, a proof to the world of the actual fulfilment of 
His promise to His disciples — " Lo, I am with you 

ALWAY, EVEN UNTO THE END OP THE WORLD.*' 

There is a conclusion of a practical nature to 
be drawn from our subject. We have seen how 
fully the Great Example meets the needs of human 
nature — how exactly it is fitted to remedy the evils 
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of human society.* Let us suppose .a brotherhood 
or order to be formed for the purpose of carrying 
out the imitation of this Ideal of Human Perfection. 
In this society the one condition of membership 
might be the solemn engagement to follow the 
Great Example. We see at once what a real bond 
of union this would be among the members of 
the order — ^what devotion to the common good of 
mankind it would caU forth— what varied labours 
of love it would originate! Wherever misery, or 
want, or suffering, or ignorance existed, there the 
brotherhood would find a way open to them for 
following in the footsteps of their Master. Nor 
only in such works as these, but also in carrying 
a higher principle into every walk of life. For it 
would belong to the very nature of such a society 
that its members should not give up the duties 
of their station, but should perform the duties 
of life, and bear the trials of life in the spirit of 
their Example. It is evident that such a society 
or brotherhood, if its members were thoroughly in 
earnest, would be a centre from which the highest 
influences would radiate; and that if the society 
were widely spread it would effect the regeneration 
of society. Is such a brotherhood possible ? 

• See Chapter XX. 
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It is possible : for in point of fact such a brother- 
hood does exist. The Church of Christ throughout 
the world is just such a society. All that is needed 
is that the members of the Church should realise 
the fact that this is the nature of the society to 
which they belong — that Christianity consists in 
following the Example of Christ, and that it is to 
this that they are pledged.* 

Would not the recognition of this truth afford 
a practical basis of union among Christians of every 
communion? What is needed in these days of 
division is some great truth which shall unite all 
Christians. Surely a common centre of unity might 
be found here ! For here is a practical confession 
of faith suited to the practical age in which we 
live. It has been shown that the acceptance of 
Christ as our Perfect Example involves faith 
in His Sacrifice and in His Divinity. Those, there- 
fore, who accept Him as their Example may differ 
as to other things, but must agree in these two 
essential points of Christian faith. Can they not, 
then, find here a common basis for united worship ? 
Such a confession of faith as this would be a return 
to the pure and simple belief of the Church ere 

• See Gal. iil 27. 
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heresies had rendered necessary the stricter defini- 
tion of her faith. In this truth alone would be 
found a sufficient safeguard for the faith. Is it a 
mere dream to look forward to the time when 
the Church of Christ shall return to the simplicity 
and purity of her first faith — to the freshness and 
ardour of her first love ? They who believe in the 
Divinity of Christ and in His presence with His 
Church can indeed believe that this is possible — 
can believe that the time may come when the 
elaborate definitions which have been rendered neces- 
sary in former days by the old warfare between 
Beason and Faith shall be no more needed than the 
walls and fortifications which now surround some of 
our ancient cities — monuments of the past, religiously 
preserved and honoured as former bulwarks of the 
Truth, to which indeed the very preservation of the 
City of God in troublous times was owing, but 
necessary no longer when it shall be understood 
that the highest exercise of Eeason is to recognise 
and preserve inviolate the distinct province of Faith ; 
— when Faith shall no longer count Eeason as her 
foe, but as her valued and trusted ally ; — when 

" Mind and Soul, according well, 
Shall make one music as before, 
But vaster ; " 
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and shall unite in offering to Christ an undivided 
homage ; — when belief in His Godhead shall be 
secured not so much by confessions of faith as 
by the practical worship of His Divinity in the 
humble and hearty acceptance of His perfect Human 
Example; — when Christ Himself shall be acknow- 
ledged as the true and only Centre of Unity for His 
Church. All other bonds of union must fail at last 
— must grow old and break up. He alone is not 
liable to change with the changing times :-^- 

" Oar little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are bat broken lights of Thee, 

And Thoa, O Lord, art more than they ! " 

All ecclesiastical polities, however venerable, must 
at length fall into decay — every human system of 
theology must be found at last all too narrow for the 
Truth. They are but as the vesture which clothes 
The Truth; He alone can remain unchanged who 
is The Truth :— 

" They shall perish, but Thou remainest, 
They all shall wax old as doth a garment ; 
And as a vesture shalt Thou change them, 
And they shall be changed. 
But Thou art the same, 
And Thy years shall not fail." 
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CHANNINQ ON THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 

AxL tliat Channing lias written on the cliaracter of Christ and 
the evidences of Christianity is most valuable. As his works are 
not in the hands of every one, the following extracts from them 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. The first is his " Dis- 
•course on the Character of Christ" 

'' The character of Christ may be studied for various purposes. 
It is singularly fitted to call forth the hearty to awaken love, ad- 
miration, and moral delight. As an example it has no rival. As 
an evidence of His religion, perhaps it yields to no other proof; 
perhaps no other has so often conquered unbelief. It is chiefly to 
this last view of it that I now ask your attention. The character 
of Christ is a strong confirmation of the truth of His religion. 
As such, I would now place it before jou. I shall not, however, 
think only of confirming your faith ; the very illustrations which 
I shall adduce for this purpose will show the claims of Jesus to 
our reverence, obedience, imitation, and fervent love. 

" The more we contemplate Christ's character, as exhibited in 
the Gospels, the more we shall be impressed with its genuineness 
and reality. It was plainly drawn from the life. The narratives 
of the Evangelists bear the marks of truth, perhaps beyond all 
other histories. They set before us the most extraordinary Being 
who ever appeared on earth, and jet they are as artless as the 
stories of childhood. The authors do not think of themselveB. 
They have plainly but one aim — ^to show us their Master; and 
they manifest the deep veneration which He inspired, by leaving 
Him to reveal Himself, by giving us His actions and sayings 
without comment, explanation, or eidogy. Tou see in theso 
narratives no varnishing, no high colouring, no attempts to make 

*W 
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His actions striking, or to bring out the beauties of His obaracier. 
We are never pointed to any circomstanoe as illustrative of His 
greatness. The Evangelists write with a calm trust in His 
character, with a feeling that it needed no aid from their hands^ 
and with a deep veneration, as if comment or praise of their own 
were not worthy to mingle with the recital of such a life. 

** It is the effect of our familiarity with the history of Jesus 
that we are not struck by it as we ought to ba We read it before 
we are capable of understanding its excellenoa His stupendous 
works become as familiar to us as the events of ordinaiy life, and 
His high offices seem as much matters of course as the common 
relations which men bear to each other. On this aooount, it is fit 
for the ministers of religion to do what the Evangelists did not 
attempt, to offer comments on Christ's character, to bring out its 
features, to point men to its higher beauties, to awaken their awe 
by unfolding its wonderful majesty. Indeed, one of our most im- 
portant functions, as teachers, is to give freshness and vividness to 
truths which have become worn, I had almost said tamiahed, by 
long and familiar handling. We have to fight with the power of 
habit Through habit^ men look on this glorious creation with 
insensibility, and are less moved by the all-enlightening sun than 
by a show of fire- works. It is the duty of a moral and religious 
teacher almost to create a new sense in men, that they may learn 
in what a world of beauty and magnificence they live. 

'* And so in regard to Christ's character, men become used to 
it, until they imagine that there is something more admirable in a 
great man of their own day, a statesman or a conqueror, than in 
Him, the latchet of whose shoes statesmen and conquerors are not 
worthy to unloose. 

** In this discourse I wish to show that the character of Christy 
taken as a whole, is one which could not have entered the thoughts 
of man, could not have been imagined or feigned ; that it bears 
every mark of genuineness and truth ; that it ought therefore to 
be acknowledged as real, and of Divine originaL 
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" It is all-important, mj friends, if we would feel the force 
of this argument, to transport ourselves to the time when Jesus 
lived. We are very apt to think that He was moving about in 
such a city as this, or among a people agreeing with ourselves in 
modes of thinking and habits of Ufa But the truth is, He lived 
in a state of society singularly remote from our own. Of all 
nations the Jewish was the most strongly marked. The Jew 
hardly felt himself to belong to the human family. He was 
accustomed to speak of himself as chosen by God, holy, clean; 
whilst the Gentiles were sinners, dogs, polluted, unclean. His 
common dress, the phylactery on his brow or arm, the hem of his 
garment, his food, the ordinary circumstances of his life, as well as 
his temple, his sacrifices, his ablutions, all held him up to himself 
as a peculiar favourite of God, and all separated him from the rest 
of the world. With other nations he could not eat or marry. 
They were unworthy of his communion. Still, with all these 
notions of superiority, he saw himself conquered by those whom 
he despised. He was obliged to wear the shackles of Rome, to 
see Boman legions in his territory, a Roman guard near his 
temple, and a Roman tax-gatherer extorting, for the support of 
an idolatrous government and an idolatrous worship, that which 
he regarded as due only to God. The hatred which burned in the 
breast of the Jew towards his foreign oppressor, perhaps, never 
glowed with equal intenseness in any other conquered state. He 
had, however, his secret consolation. The time was near, the 
prophetic age was at hand, when Judea was to break her chains 
and rise from the dust. Her long promised king and deliverer 
was near, and was coming to wear the crown of universal empire. 
From Jerusalem was to go forth his law, and all nations were to 
serve the chosen people of God.' To this conqueror the Jews 
indeed ascribed the office of promoting religion ; but the religion 
of Moses, corrupted into an outward service, was to them the per- 
fection of human nature. They clung to its forms with the whole 
energy of their souls. To the Mosaic institution they ascribed 
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their distinction from all other nations. It lay at the foundatioii 
of their hopes of dominion. I believe no strength of prejudice 
ever equalled the intense attachment of the Jew to his peculiar 
national religion. You may judge of its power by the fact of its 
having been transmitted through so many ages, amidst persecution 
and sufferings which would have subdued any spirit but that of a 
Jew. You must bring these things to your mind. You must place 
yourselves in the midst of this singular people. 

''Among this singular {>eople, burning with impatient ex- 
pectation, appeared Jesus of NazaretL His first words were, 
' Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.' These words 
we hear with little emotion ; but to the Jews, who had been 
watching for this kingdom for ages, and who were looking for 
its immediate manifestation, they must have been awakening as 
an earthquake. Accordingly we find Jesus thronged by multi- 
tudes which no building could contain. He repairs to a mountain, 
as affording Him advantages for addressing the crowd. I see 
them surroimding Him with eager looks, and ready to drink in 
every word from His lips. And what do I hear? Not one 
word of Judea, of Home, of freedom, of conquest, of the glories 
of God's chosen people, and of the thronging of all nations to 
the temple of Mount Zion.. Almost every word was a death- 
blow to the hopes and feelings which glowed through the whole 
people, and were consecrated under the name of religion. He 
speaks of the long expected kingdom of heaven; but speaks of 
it as a felicity promised to, and only to be partaken by, the 
humble and pure in heart. The righteousness of the Phariseeji, 
that which was deemed the perfection of religion, and which 
the new deliverer was expected to spread far and wide, He 
pronounces worthless, and declares the kingdom of heaven, or 
of the Messiah, to be shut against all who do not cultivate a 
new, spiritual, and disinterested virtue. Instead of war and 
victory, He commands His hearers to love, to forgive, to bless 
their enemies ; and holds forth this spirit of patience, benignity, 
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mercy, peace, as the special badge of the people of the true 
Messiah. Instead of national interests and glories, He com- 
mands them to seek first a spirit of impartial charity and love, 
nnoonfined by the bounds of tribe or nation, and proclaims 
this to be the happiness and honour of the reign for which 
they hoped. Instead of this* world's riches, which they expected 
to flow from all lands into their own. He commands them to 
lay up treasures in heaven, and directs them to an incorruptible, 
immortal life, as the true end of their being. Nor is this all. 
He does not merely ofler Himself as a spiritual deliverer, as 
the founder of a new empire of inward piety and universal 
charity; He closes with language announcing a more myste- 
rious office. * Many will say unto Me in that day. Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in Thy name) and in Thy name done 
many wonderful works) And then will I profess unto them, 
I never knew you ; depart from Me, ye that work iniquity.' 
Here I meet the annunciation of a character as august as it 
must have been startling. I hear Him foretelling a dominion 
to be exercised in the future world. He begins to announce 
what entered largely into His future teaching, that His power 
was not bounded to this earth. The^^ words I better under- 
stand, when I hear Him subsequently declaring, that, after a 
painful death, He was to arise again and ascend to heaven, 
and there, in a state of pre-eminent power and gloiy, was to 
be the advocate and judge of the human race. 

" Such are some of the views given by Jesus, of His character 
and reign, in the sermon on the mount. Immediately after- 
wards, I hear another lesson hx>m Him, bringing out some of 
these truths still more strongly. A Roman centurion makes 
application to Him for the cure of a servant whom he par- 
tictdarly valued ; and on expressing, in a strong manner, his 
conviction of the power of Jesus to heal at a distance, Jesus, 
according to the historian, 'marvelled, and said to those that 
followed, Yerily, I say unto you, I have not found so great 
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faith in Israel ; and I say unto you, that many shall come from 
the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob in the kingdom, but they' (that is, the Jews) 'shall 
be cast out.' Here all the hopes which the Jews had cherished 
of an exclusive or peculiar possession of the Messiah's kingdom 
were crushed; and the reception of the despised Gentile world 
to all His blessings — or, in other words, the extension of His 
pure religion to the ends of the earth — ^began to be proclaimed. 

*' Here I pause for the present, and I ask you, whether the 
character of Jesus be not the most extraordinary in history, 
and wholly inexplicable on human principles. Review the ground 
over which we have gone. Kecollect that He was bom and 
grew up a Jew, in the midst of Jews, a people burning with 
one passion, and throwing their whole souls into the expectation 
of a national and earthly deliverer. He grew up among them 
in poverty, seclusion, and labours fitted to contract His thoughts, 
purposes, and hopes; and yet we find Him escaping eveiy 
influence of education and society. We find Him as untouched 
by the feelings which prevaUed universally around Him, which 
i*eligion and patriotism concurred to consecrate, which the mother 
breathed into the ear of the child, and which the teacher of the 
synagogue strengthened in the adult, as if He had been brought 
up in another world. We find Him conceiving a sublime purpose, 
such as had never dawned on sage or hero, and see Him possessed 
with a consciousness of sustaining a relation to God and man- 
kind, and of being invested with powers in this world and the 
world to come, such as had never entered the human mind. 
Whence now, I ask, came the conception of this character) 

** Will any say it had its origin in imposture ; that it was 
a fabrication of a deceiver] I answer, the character claimed 
by Christ excludes this supposition by its very nature. It 
was so remote from all the ideas and anticipations of the times, 
so unfit to waken sympathy, so unattractive to the heathen, 
so exasperating to the Jew, that it was the last to enter the 
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mind of an impostor. A deceiver of the dullest vision must 
have foreseen that it would expose him to bitter scorn, abhorrence, 
and persecution, that he would be left to cany on his work 
alone, just as Jesus always stood alone, and could find not an in- 
dividual to enter into His spirit and design. What allurements 
an unprincipled, self-seeking man could find to such an enter{)rise, 
no common ingenuity can discover. 

*' I affirm next, that the sublimity of the character claimed 
by Christ forbids us to trace it to imposture. That a selfish, 
designing, depraved mind could have formed the idea and pur- 
pose of a work unparalleled in beneficence, in vastness, and 
in moral grandeur, would certainly be a strange departure from 
the laws of the human mind. I add, that if an impostor could 
have lighted on the conception of so sublime and wonderful 
a work as that claimed by Jesus, he could not — I say he cotdd 
not — ^have thrown into his personation of it the air of truth 
and reality. The part would have been too high for him. He 
would have overacted it or fallen short of it perpetually. His 
true character would have rebelled against his assumed one. 
He would have seen something strained, forced, artificial, 
awkward, showing that he was not in his true sphere. To act 
up to a character so singular and grand, and one for which 
no precedent could be found, seems to me utterly impossible 
for a man who had not the true spirit of it, or who was only 
wearing it as a mask. 

*'Now, how stands the case with Jesus) Bred a Jewish 
|)easant or carpenter, He issues from obscurity, and claims for 
Himself a Divine office, a superhuman dignity, such as had 
not been imagined ; and in no instance does He fall below 
the character. The peasant, and still more the Jew, wholly 
disappears. We feel that a new being, of a new order of mind, 
is taking a part in human affairs. There is a native tone of 
grandeur and authority in His teaching. He speaks as a 
being related to the whole human race. His mind never shrinks 
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within the ordinary limits of human agency. A narrower 
sphere than the world never enters His thoughts. He speaks 
in a natural, spontaneous style, of accomplishing the most 
arduous and important change in human affairs. This un- 
laboured manner of expressing great thoughts is particularlj 
worthy of attention. You never hear from Jesus that swelling, 
pompous, ostentatious language, which almost necessarily springs 
from an attempt to sustain a character above our powers. He 
talks of His glories as one to whom they were familiar, and 
of His intimacy and oneness with God as simply as a child 
speaks of his connection with his parents. He speaks of saving 
and judging the world, of drawing all men to Himself, and 
of giving everlasting life, as we speak of the ordinary powers 
which we exert. He makes no set harangues about the gran- 
deur of His office and character. His consciousness of it gives 
a hue to His whole language, breaks out in indirect, undesigned 
expressions, showing that it was the deepest and most fft-milif^i' 
of His convictions. 

"This argument is only to be understood by reading the 
Grospels with a wakeful mind and heart. It does not lie on 
their surface, and it is the stronger for lying beneath it. When 
I read these books with care, when I trace the imaffected 
majesty which runs through the life of Jesus, and see Him 
never falling below His sublime claims amidst poverty and 
scom, and in His last agony, I have a feeling of the reality 
of His character which I cannot express. I feel that the Jewish 
carpenter could no more have conceived and sustained this char 
i*acter under motives of imposture, than an infant's arm could 
repeat the deeds of Hercules, or his una wakened intellect 
comprehend and rival the matchless works of genius. 

" Am I told that the claims of Jesus had their origin, not in 
imposture but in enthusiasm ; that the imagination, kindled by 
strong feeling, overpowered the judgment so far as to give Him 
the notion of being destined to some strange and unparalleled 
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work? I know that enthusiasm, or kindled imagination, has 
great power ; and we are never to lose sight of it in judging 
of the claims of religious teachers. But I say first, that, except 
in cases where it amounts to insanity, enthusiasm works, in a 
greater or less d^ree, according to a man's previous conceptions 
and modes of thought. In Judea, where the minds of men 
were biuning with feverish expectation of a Messiah, I can 
easily conceive of a Jew imagining that in himself this ardent 
conception, this ideal of glory, was to be realised. I can con- 
ceive of his seating himself in fancy on the throne of David, 
and secretly pondering the means of his appointed triumphs. 
But that a Jew should fancy himself the Messiah, and at the 
same time should strip that character of all the attributes which 
had fired his youthful imagination and heart; that he should 
start aside fix)m all the feelings and hopes of his age, and should 
acquire a consciousness of being destined to a wholly new career, 
and one as unbounded as it was new — that is exceedingly im- 
probable. And one thing is certain, that an imagination so erratic, 
so ungovemed, and able to generate the conviction of being 
destined to a work so immeasurably disproportioned to the 
j)ower of the individual, must have partaken of insanity. Now, 
is it conceivable that an individual, mastered by so wild and 
fervid an imagination, should have sustained the dignity claimed 
by Christ, should have acted worthily the highest part ever 
assumed on earth 1 Would not his enthusiasm have broken out 
amidst the peculiar excitements of the life of Jesus, and have 
left a touch of madness on his teaching and conduct? Is it to 
such a man that we should look for the inculcation of a new 
and perfect form of virtue, and for the exemplification of 
humanity in its fairest form] 

''The charge of an extravagant, self-deluding enthusiasm is 
the last to be fastened on Jesus. Where can we find the traces 
of it in His history ? Do we detect them in the calm authority 
of His precepts; in the mild, practical, and beneficent spirit of 
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His religion; or in the good sense, the knowledge of human 
nature, which He always discovers in His estimate and treat- 
ment of the different classes of men with whom He acted! 
Do we discover this enthusiasm in the singular fact, that whilst 
He claimed power in the future world, and always turned 
men's minds to heaven. He never indulged His own imagina- 
tion, or stimulated that of His disciples, by giving vivid pictures, 
or any minute description, of that imseen state 1 The truth is 
that, remarkable as was the character of Jesus, it was distin- 
guished by nothing more than calmness and self-possession.* 

« « « ♦ 41 * 

" I began with observing how our long familiarity with Jesus 
blunts our minds to His singular excellence. We probably 
have often read of the character which He claimed, without 
a thought of its extraordinary nature. But I know nothing 
so sublime. The plans and labours of statesmen sink into the 
sports of children, when compared with the work which Jesus 
announced, and to which He devoted Himself in. life and death, 
with a thorough consciousness of its reality. The idea of 
changing the moral aspect of the whole earth, of recovering 
all nations to the pure and inward worship of one God, and to 
a spirit of Divine and fraternal love, was one of which we meet 
not a trace in philosopher or legislator before Him. The human 
mind had given no promise of this extent of view. The con- 
ception of this enterprise, and the calm, unshaken expectation 
of success, in One who had no station and no wealth, who cast 
from Him the sword with abhorrence, and who forbade His 
disciples to use any weapons but those of love, discover a 
wonderful trust in the power of God and the power of love ; 
and when to this we add, that Jesus looked not only to the 
triumph of His pure faith in the present world, but to a mighty 
and beneficent power in heaven, we witness a vastness of purpose, 

• See page 116. 
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a grandeur of thought and feeling, so original, so superior to 
the workings of all other minds, that nothing but our fetmiliarity 
can prevent our contemplation of it with wonder and profound 
awe. I confess, when I can escape the deadening power of 
habit, and can receive the full import of such passages as the 
following : * Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest;' 'I am come to seek and 
to save that which was lost;' 'He that oonfesseth Me before 
men, him will I confess before My Father in heaven ; ' * Who- 
soever shall be ashamed of Me before men, of him shall the 
Son of Man be ashamed when He cometh in the glory of the 
Father with the holy angels;' 'In My Father's house are 
many mansions : .... I go to prepare a place for you ' — I say, 
when I can succeed in realising the import of such passages, 
I feel myself listening to a being, such as never before and 
never since spoke in human language. I am awed by the 
consciousness of greatness which these simple words express; 
and when I connect this greatness with the proofs of Christ's 
miracles, which I gave you in a former discourse, I am com- 
[Milled to exclaim with the centurion, 'Truly, this was the Son 
of God.' 

" I have thus, my friends, set before you one view of Jesus 
Christ, which shows Him to have been the most extraordinary 
being who ever lived. I invite your attention to another; 
and I am not sure, but that it is still more striking. Tou 
have seen the consciousness of greatness which Jesus possessed ; 
I now ask you to consider how, with this consciousness. He 
lived among men. To convey my meaning more distinctly, 
lot me avail myself of an imaginary case. Suppose you had 
never heard the particulars of Christ's history, but were told 
in general, that, ages ago, an extraordinary man appeared in 
the world, whose mind was wholly possessed with the idea of 
having come from God, who regarded himself as clothed with 
Divine power and charged with the sublimest work in tlie 
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universe, who had the consciousness of sustaining a relation of 
unexampled authority and beneficence, not to one nation or 
age, but to all nations and all times, and who anticipated a 
spiritual kingdom and everlasting power beyond the grave. 
Suppose you should be told, that on entering the world, he 
found not one mind able to comprehend his views, and felt 
himself immeasurably exalted in thought and purpose above all 
around him ; and suppose you should then be asked what 
appearance, what mode of life, what tone, what air, what de- 
portment, what intercourse with the multitude seemed to you 
to suit such a character, and were probably adopted by him — 
how would you represent him to your minds ] Would you not 
suppose that, with this peculiar character, he adopted some 
l>eculiar mode of life, expressive of his superiority to and sepa- 
ration from all other meni Would you not expect something 
distinctive in his appearance? Would you not expect him to 
assume some badge, and to exact some homage? Would yoa 
not expect that, with a mind revolving such vast thoughts 
and raised above the earth, he would look coldly on the ordi- 
nary gratifications of meni that, with a mind spreading itself 
over the world, and meditating its subjection to his truth, he 
would take little interest in ordinary individuals] and that, 
professing, in his own doctrine and character, a standard of 
sublime virtue, he would attach little importance to the low 
attainments of the ignorant and superstitious around himi 
Would you not make him a public character, and expect to 
see him laboiiring to establish his ascendancy among public 
men] Would you not expect to see his natural affections ab- 
sorbed in his universal philanthropy] and would not private 
attachments seem to you quite inconsistent with his vast supe- 
riority, and the immensity of his purpose? Would you not 
expect him to avail himself of the best accommodation the world 
could afford ? Would you not expect the great teacher to select 
tho most sacred spots for his teaching, and the L#ord of all 
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to erect some conspicuous seat, from which should go forth the 
laws which were to reach the ends of the earth ] Would you 
not, in a word, expect this extraordinary person to surround 
himself with extraordinary circumstances, and to maintain a 
separation from the degi^aded multitude around himi 

" Such, I believe, would be the expectation of us all ; and 
what was the case with Jesus ] Head His history. He comes 
with the consciousness of more than human greatness, to accom- 
plish an infinite work ; and where do you find Him ? What 
is His look] What His manner? How does He converse 1 
How live with meni His appearance, mode of life, and inter- 
course are directly the reverse of what we should have supposed. 
He comes in the ordinary dress of the class of society in which 
He had grown up. He retreats to no solitude, like John, to 
strike awe, nor seeks any spot which had been consecrated in 
Jewish history. Would you find Him? Go to the house of 
Peter, the fisherman ; go to the well of Samaria, where He rests 
after the fatigues of His journey. Would you hear Him teach ? 
You may find Him, indeed, sometimes in the Temple— for that 
was a place of general resort — but commonly you may find Him 
instructing in the open air : now from a boat on the Gkdilean 
lake, now on a mount, and now in the streets of the crowded 
city. He has no place wherein to lay His head, nor will He 
have one. A rich ruler comes and falls at His feet. He says, 
* Go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and then come 
and follow Me.' Nor was this all; something more striking 
remains to be told. He did not merely live in the streets, and 
in the houses of fishermen. In these places, had He pleased, 
He might have cleared a space around Him, and raised a barrier 
between Himself and others. But in these places, and every- 
whei*e. He lived with men as a man, a brother, a friend, and 
sometimes a servant, and entered, with a deep, unexampled sym- 
pathy, into the feelings, interests, wants, and sorrows of in- 
dividuals, of ordinary men, and even of the most tried, depressed, 
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despised, and forsaken of the race. Here is the most striking 
view of Jesus. This combination of the spirit of humanity, in 
its lowest, tenderest form, with the consciousness of unrivalled 
and divine glories, is the most wonderful distinction of this 
wonderful character. 



"The depth of His human sympathies was beautifully 
manifested when children were brought to Him. His disciples, 
judging as all men would judge, thought that He, who was 
sent to wear the crown of universal empire, had too great a 
work before Him to give His time and attention to children, 
and reproved the parents who brought them ; but Jesus, rebuking 
His disciples, called to Him the children. Never, I believe, 
did childhood awaken such deep love as at that moment. He 
took them in His arms and blessed them, and not only said 
that ' of such was the kingdom of heaven,' but added, * He 
that receiveth a little child in My name, receiveth Me;' so 
entirely did He identify Himself with this primitive, innocent, 
beautiful form of human natura 

" There was no class of human beings so low as to be beneath 
His sympathy. He not merely taught the publican and sinner, 
but, with all His consciousness of purity, sat down and dined 
with them, and when reproved by the malignant Pharisee for 
such companionship, answered by the touching parables of the 
Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son, and said, * I am come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.* 

" No personal suffering dried up this fountain of love in His 
breast. On His way to the cross, He heard some women of 
Jerusalem bewailing Him, and at the sound, forgetting His 
own grief, He turned to them, and said, * Women of Jerusalem, 
weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves and your children.* 
On the cross, whilst His mind was divided between intense 
suffering and the contemplation of the infinite blessings in which 
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His sufferings were to issue, His eye lighted on His mother 
and John, and the sensibilities of a son and a friend mingled 
with the sublime consciousness of the universal Lord and Saviour. 
Never before did natural affection find so tender and beautiful 
an utterance. To Bis mother He said, directing her to John, 
'Behold thj son; I leave Mj beloved disciple to take Mj 
place, to perform My filial offices, and to enjoy a share of that 
affection with which you have followed Me through life ;' and 
to John He said, 'Behold thy mother; I bequeath to you the 
happiness of ministering to My dearest earthly friend.' Nor 
is this alL The spirit of humanity had one higher triumph. 
Whilst His enemies surrounded Him with a malignity unsoftened 
by His last agonies, and, to give the keenest edge to insult, 
reminded Him scoffingly of the high character and office which 
He had claimed. His only notice of them was the prayer, 
'Father, forgive them, they know not what they do."* — Works^ 
voL iv., pp. 7 — 26. 



** We are immediately struck with this peculiarity in the 
Author of Christianity, that whilst all other men are formed in 
a measure by the spirit of the age, we can discover in Jesus no 
impression of the period in which He lived. We know with 
considerable accuracy the state of society, the modes of thinkings 
the hopes and expectations of the country in which Jesus was 
bom and grew up ; and He is as free from them, and as exalted 
above them, as if He had lived in another world, or with every 
sense shut on the objects around Him. His character has in it 
nothing local or temporary. It can be explained by nothing 
around Him. His history shows Him to us a solitary Being, 
living for purposes which none but Himself comprehended, and 
enjoying not so much as the eiympathy of a single mind. His 
apostles — His chosen companions — brought to Him the spirit of 
the age ; and nothing shows its strength more strikingly than tha 
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downess with which it yielded in these honest men to the in* 
struotions of Jesus. 

'' One striking peculiarity in Jesus is the extent, the vastness 
of "FTiH views. Whilst all around Him looked for a Messiah to 
liberate Qod*a ancient people — whilst to every other Jew, Judea 
was the exclusive object of pride and hope, Jesus came, declaring 
Himself to be the Deliverer and Light of the world, and in His 
whole teaching and life you see a consciousness which never 
forsakes Him, of a relation to the whole human race. This idea 
of blessing mankind — of spreading a universal religion — was the 
most magnificent which had ever entered man's mind. All 
previous religions had been given to particular nations. No 
conqueror, legislator, philosopher, in the extravagance of 
ambition, had ever dreamed of subjecting all nations to a 
oommon faith. 

" This conception of a universal religion, intended alike for Jew 
and Gentile, for all nations and climes, is wholly inexplicable by 
the circumstances of Jesus. He was a Jew, and the first and 
deepest and most constant impression on a Jew's mind was that 
of the superiority conferred on his people and himself by the 
national religion introduced by Moses. The wall between the 
Jew and the Crentile seemed to reach to heaven. The abolition of 
the peculiarity of Moses, the prostration of the Temple on Mount 
Zion, the erection of a new religion, in which all men would 
meet as brethren, and which would be the common and equal 
property of Jew and Crentile, these were all ideas the last to 
spring up in Judea — ^the last for enthusiasm or imposture to 
originate. 

'* Compare next these views of Christ with His station in life. 
He was of humble birth and education, with nothing in His lot, 
with no extensive means, no rank, or wealth, or patronage, to 
infuse vast thoughts and extravagant plans. The shop of a 
carpenter, the village of Nazareth, were not spots for ripening a 
scheme more aspiring and extensive than had ever been formed. 
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It is a principle of human nature that, except in case of insanity^ 
some proportion is observed between the power of an individual 
and his plans and hopes. The purpose to which Jesus devoted 
Himself was as ill suited to His condition as an attempt to 
change the seasons^ or to make the sun rise in the west That a 
young man in obscure life, belonging to an oppressed nation, 
should seriously think of subverting the time-hallowed and deep- 
rooted religions of the world, is a strange fact; but with this 
purpose we see the mind of Jesus thoroughly imbued; and 
sublime as it is, He never falls below it in His language or 
conduct, but speaks and acts with a consciousness of superiority, 
with a dignity and authority becoming this unparalleled 
destination. 



*^The views hitherto taken of Christ relate to His public 
character and office. If we pass to what may be called His private 
character, we shall receive the same impression of inexplicable 
excellence. The most striking trait in Jesus was, undoubtedly, 
benevolence; and althou^ this virtue had existed before, yet 
it had not been manifested in the same form and extent. CJhrist's 
benevolence w%u3 distinguished first by its expansiveness. At 
that age, an unoonfined philanthropy, proposing and toiling to 
do good without distinction of country or rank, was unknown. 
Love to man as man, love comprehending the hated Samaritan 
and the despised publican, was a feature which separated Jesus 
from the best men of His nation and of the world. Another 
characteristic of the benevolence of Jesus was its gentleness and 
tenderness, forming a strong contrast with the hardness and 
ferocity of the spirit and manners which then prevailed, and 
with that sternness and inflexibility which the purest philosophy 
of Greece and Rome inculcated as the perfection of virtu& 
But its most difltinguishing trait was its superiority to ix^ury. 
Revenge was one of the recognised rights of the age in which 

*X 
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He lived; and though a few sagea, who had sean its inoon- 
sistency with man's dignity, had condemned it; jet none had 
inculcated the duty of regarding one's worst enemies 'with that 
kindness which God manifests to sinful men, and of retuming 
curses with hlessings and prayers. This form of beneTolenoe— 
the most disinterested and Divine form — was, as you well know, 
manifested by Jesus Christy in infinite strength, amidst injuries 
and indignities which cannot be surpassed. Now, this singular 
eminence of goodness, this superiority to the degrading inflnenoes 
of the age, under which all other men suffered, needs to be 
explained ; and one thing it demonstrates, that Jesus Christ was 
not an unprincipled deceiver, exposing not only His own life^ 
but the lives of confiding friends, in an enterprise next to 
desperate. 

" I cannot enlai^ on other traits of the character of Christ 
I will only observe, thab it had one distinction, which, more 
than anything, forms a perfect character. It was made up of 
contrasts : in other words, it was a union of excellences whidi 
are not easily reconciled, which seem at first sight incongruous^ 
but which, when blended and duly proportioned, constitute moral 
harmony, and attract, with equal power, love and veneration. 
For example, we discover in Jesus Christ an unparalleled dignity 
of chariicter, a consciousness of greatness never discovered or 
approached by any other individual in histoiy; and yet this 
was blended with a condescension, lowliness, and unostentatious 
simplicity, which had never before been thought consistent with 
greatness. In like manner. He united an utter superiority to 
the world, to its pleasures and ordinary interests, with suavity 
of manners and freedom of austerity. He joined strong feeling 
and self-possession; an indignant sensibility to sin, and com* 
passion to the sinner ; an intense devotion to His work, and 
calmness under opposition and ill success; a universal philan- 
thropy, and a susceptibility of private attachments ; the authority 
which became the Saviour of the world, and the tenderness and 
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gratitude of a son. Such was the Author of our religion. And 
is His character to be explained bj imposture or insane en- 
thusiasm 1 Does it not bear the unambiguous marks of a heavenly 
onginl 

'' Perhaps it may be said, this character never existed. Then 
the invention of it is to be explained, and the reception which 
this fiction met with; and these, perhaps, are as difficult of 
explanation on natural principles, as its real existence. Christ's 
history bears all the marks of reality; a more frank, simple, 
unlaboured, unostentatious narrative was never penned. Besides, 
His character, if invented, must have been an invention of 
singular difficulty, because no models existed on which to frame 
it. He stands alone in the records of tima The conception of 
a being, proposing such new and exalted ends, and governed by 
higher principles than the progress of society had developed, 
implies singular intellectual power. That several individuals 
should join in equally vivid conceptions of this character, and 
should not merely describe in general terms the fictitious being 
to whom it was attributed, but should introduce Him into 
real life, should place Him in a great variety of circumstances, 
in connection with various ranks of men, with friends and 
foes, and should in all preserve His identity, show the same 
great and singular mind always acting in harmony with itself — 
this is a supposition hardly credible, and, when the circumstances 
of the writers of the New Testament are considered, seems to 
be as inexplicable on human principles as what I before sug- 
gested — the composition of Newton's 'Prindpia' by a savage. The 
character of Christ, though delineated in an age of great moral 
darkness, has stood the scrutiny of ages, and in proportion as 
men's moral sentiments have been refined, its beauty has been 
more seen and felt. To suppose it invented is to suppose that 
its authors, outstripping their age, had attained to a singular 
delicacy and elevation of moral perception and feeling. But 
these attainments are not veiy reconcilable with the character 
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of its authors, supposing it to be a fiction : that is, with the cha- 
racter of habitual liars and impious deceivers. 

''But we are not only unable to discover powers adequate 
to this invention ; there must have been motives for it, for men 
do not make great efforts without strong motives ; and in the 
whole compass of human incitements we challenge the infidel to 
suggest any which could have prompted to the work now to be 
explained. 

'' Once more, it must be recollected that this invention, if it 
were one, was received as real at a period so near to the time 
ascribed to Christ's appearance that the means of detecting it were 
infinite. That men should send out such a forgery, and that 
it should prevail and triumph, are circumstances not eaedlj 
reconcilable with the principles of our nature. 

" The character of Christ, then, was real Its reality is the 
only explanation of the mighty revolution produced by His 
religion. And how can you account for it but by that cause 
to which He always referred it — a mission from the Father!"^ 
W<yrk8, vol. iiL, pp. 121—128. 



<' The character of Jesus was original. He formed a new era 
in the moral history of the human race. His perfection was not 
that of His age, nor a copy of the greatness which had long di- 
gressed the world's admiration. Jesus stood apart from other 
men. He borrowed from none and leaned on none. Surrounded 
by men of low thoughts. He rose to the conception of a higher 
form of human virtue than had yet been realised or imagined, and 
deliberately devoted Himself to its promotion as the supreme 
object of His life and death. Conscious of being dedicated to this 
great work. He spoke with a calm dignity, an unaffected elevation, 
which separated Him from all other teachers. Unsupported, 
He never wavered; sufficient to Himself, He refused alliance 
with wealth or power ; yet, with all this self-subsistenoe and 
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tmcompromising energy, His character was the mildest, the gentlest, 
the most attractive, ever manifested among men. It could not 
have been a fiction, for who could have conceived it, or who could 
have embodied the conception in such a life as Jesus is said to 
have led in actions, words, manners so natural and unstudied, 
so imbued with reality, so worthy of the Son of God 1 

'*The great distinction of Jesus was a philanthropy without 
mixture and without bounds; a philanthropy uniting gitLndeur 
and meekness in beautiful proportions ; a philanthropy as wise as 
it was fervent, which comprehended the true wants and the true 
good of man — which compassionated, indeed, His sufferings from 
abroad, but which saw in the soul the deep fountain of his 
miseries, and laboured, by regenerating this, to bring him to a ptire 
and enduring happiness. So peculiar, so unparalleled was the 
benevolence of Jesus, that it has impressed itself on all future 
times. There went forth a virtue, a beneficent influence from His 
character which operates even now. 

** Since the death of Christ, a spirit of humanity unknown 
before has silently diffused itself over a considerable portion of the 
eartL A new standard of virtue has gradually possessed itself of 
the veneration of men. A new power has been acting on society 
which has done more than all other causes combined to disarm 
the selfish passions, and to bind men strongly to one another and 
to God. What a monument have we here to the virtue of Jesus ! 
and if Christianity had such a Foimder, it must have come from 
Heaven. 

'' There are other remarkable proofs of the power and elevation 
of the character of Christ. It has touched and conciliated not a 
few of the determined adversaries of His religion. Infidelity, 
whilst it has laid unsparing hands on the system, has generally 
shrunk from offering violence to its Author. In truth, unbelievers 
have occasionally borne eloquent testimony to the benignant and 
celestial virtues of Jesus; and I record this with pleasure, not only 
as honourable to Christianity, but as showing that unbelief does 
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not universally sear the moral feelings, or breathe hostility to 
goodness. Nor is this alL The character of Christ has withstood 
the most deadly and irresistible foe of error and unfounded 
claims — I mean. Time. It has lost nothing of its elevation hj the 
improvements of ages. Since He appeared, society has gone 
forward, men's views have become enlarged, and philosophy has 
risen to conceptions of far purer virtues than were the boast of 
antiquity. But, however the human mind may have advanced^ 
it must still look upward, if it would see and understand Christ^ 
He is still above it. Nothing purer, nobler, has yet dawned on 
human thoughts. Then Christianity is true. The delineation of 
Jesus in the Qospels, so warm with life, and so unrivalled in 
loveliness and grandeur, required the existence of an originaL 
To suppose that this character was invented by impiincipled men, 
amidst Jewish and heathen darkness, and was then imposed as a 
reality in the very age of the foimder of Christianity, argues an 
excess of credulity, and a strange ignorance of the powers and 
principles of human nature. The character of Jesus was real ; 
and if so, Jesus must have been what He professed to be, the Son 
of God, and the revealer of His mercy and His will to mankind." 
-^Warka, vol. iiL, pp. 396— 398, 
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THE LIMITATION OF CHRIST'S HUMAN 

KNOWLEDGE. 

In oonsidering the Divinity of Christ, a difficulty must be felt 
by every one in regard to the limitation of Hir human knowledge. 
We have seen that His life was truly a human life ; that His 
path was not always lit up before Him by supernatural light ; 
that although certain great events in His career were plainly 
foreseen by Him, yet^ with these exceptions, the same darkness 
and uncertainty as to the issue of events which make the real 
difficulty of our life were His lot throughout His earthly life. 
We have seen that this was a necessary element in the life of 
the Perfect Example. 

It is usual to explain the limitation of Christ's knowledge by 
saying that as man He did not know that which as God He knew. 
This explanation, however, does not seem consistent with the 
orthodox £Ekith as to the union of the Divine and human natures 
in Christ. This faith is that in Him Gtod and man are One 
Person ; He is not two, but one Christ. To say that He knew as 
God that of which as man He was ignorant is to divide the two 
natures. 

It seems possible, however, to hold the truth of the union of 
the two natures in Him without having recourse to any such 
metaphysical subtilty. 

In approaching this subject, we are not unmindful of the 
caution of one of the wisest and most learned of English 
Bishops: — "K any one thinks that he is able to explain the 
mode in which the operation of our Lord's human nature was 
affected by His Godhead, or to distinguish between that which 

•x4 
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belonged to the integrity of His manliood, to the extraordinary 
gifts with which He was famished for His work, and, again, to 
the proper attributes of Deity, he is, of coarse, at liberty to noiake 
the experiment, bat should not be surprised if his solution 
satisfies none but himself. Bishop Jeremy Taylor observes: 
' They that love to serve (3od in hard questions, and to dispate 
whether Christ did truly or in appearance only increase in wisdom, 
for, being personally united to the Word, and being the Eternal 
Wisdom of the Father, it seemed to them that a plenitade of 
wisdom was as natural to the whole Person as to the Divine 
Nature ; but others, fixing their belief upon the words of the 
story, which equally affirms Christ as properly to have increased 
in favour with God as with man, in wisdom as in stature, they 
apprehend no inconvenience in affirming it to belong to the verity 
of human nature, to have degrees of understanding as well as of 
other perfections ; and although the humanity of Christ made 
up the same Person with the Divinity, yet they think the (God- 
head still to be free, even in these communications, which were 
imparted to His superior nature ; and the GK>dhead might as well 
suspend the emanation of all the treasures of wisdom upon the 
humanity for a time, as He did in the beatific vision, which most 
certainly was not imparted in the interval of His sad and dolorous 
passion/ * It is clear to which side Taylor inclines ; but I must 
own that I should be sorry to see these 'hard questions' revived, 
as I am persuaded that there could not be a less acceptable 'service 
to God,' or a less profitable exercise of learning and acutene6S."t 
In the face of such a caution as this we are conscious of a deep 
sense of responsibility in entering upon this question. We do not 
presume to ofier an explanation of this mystery. All that we 
would venture to do is to suggest that it is possible that the 
following considerations upon the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 

♦ Life of Christ : Works, ed. Heber, ii., p. 142. 

t A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. Dayid's, by Connop 
Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. Davids, at bis eighth visitation, October, 1863. 
London : Rivingtons. Pages 113— 115, 
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may help, in some degree, to remove the apparent contradiction 
between the truth of Christ's Divinity and the plain statements 
of the GkNspels in regard to the limitation of His hmnan know« 
ledge. 

The following is Bishop Kaje's summary of Cudworth's state- 
ment of the doctrineof Trinity in Uniiyy as it was maintained by 
Athanasius* : — 

4. ** That the Trinity is not a TrinUy of independeni principles. 
There is only one principle or Faimtain of the Chdheady from, which 
the others are derived. If the three hypostases of the Triniiy 
were three independent principles, there could not be any co- 
alescence of them into one ; but they are closely conjoined into 
one Ood. 

'* The three Divine hypostases are not separate and disjoined 
Beings (jiefispurpJvai xal Kijfmpurfidvai)^ but iruUvinbly united 
to one another {aSutiperot)* This indivisibility is not to be under- 
stood as if there were not three in it^ but so that neither of them 
could be without the other ; and that they are so nearly and 
intimately conjoined together, that there is a kind of continuity 
{awix^ut) between them, which is not, however, to be understood 
in the way of corporeal thing^. 

" But not only are the three hypostases indtmsibly conjoined 
with one another ; they have also a muttial in^existence in each 
other, called by the Cbeek Fathers ifiJ7rspiX'^PV<^^^f cmd to be 
understood after a peculiar manner, so as that they are really 
thereby One ; and what the Son and the Holy Qhost doth the 
Father doth in them. 

* P. 616, ed. foL Bishop Eaye adds in a note : — " He had before shown 
that Athanasins did not hold the three kypostaie» of the Trinity to have one and 
the same singular essence ; that ia, to be monoonaian and tantoouaian* (Epi- 
phanius, HaresiSf IzzvL c 7.) He refen to Oratio iy. c 1 : &<nr9p 8^ fAta hpx^, 
Koi Korik rovro cTs 6t6s, De Syn. c. 46 : t^v oMa^ rod wwrphs Apx^" '^^ 
plQav Koi 'Kify^v cTvoi roS vlov, De Dec. Sjn. Nic c 26 : ^Si} iced r^v Otiat^ rpidZa 
ciT Ira, &<rw9p elf Kopwp^v riya, rh^ Othw rhr ZXm¥ rh^ waifroKpdropa \iyw, 
irvyKt^akBuovffBai koI trvvdytaSai iroffa hydymi. Quoted by Athanaains from a 
letter of Dionysins of Borne.*' For a fuller statement of the teaching of 
Athanaaina, see Appendix C. 
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'* The three DMne hypostases make up one entire Divinity ; and 
in this sense the whole Triniiy is said by Athanasins to be fj^la 
OiOTTfSj fila <f>vai9j fila ovaloy sU 6f 6^* The word 6pu>owru}9 
is taken by him, not merely for things agreeing in one common 
and general essence as three individual men are txh-esseniial with 
one another, but also for snch as concnrrently together make np 
one entire thing^ and are therefore jointly essential thercDnto. The 
three hypostases are not only congenerous and eo^essential as 
haying all the essence of the Oodhead alike in them; bnt also as 
concurrently making up one entire Divinity, Wheuce Athanasins 
concludes that they have not a consent of will only bat essentiaUy 
one and the selfsame wiU^ and that they also jointly produce, ad 
extra^ filov ipepystav^ one and the selfsame energy, operation, or 
action^ nothing being peculiar to the Son as such, but only the 
cBConomy of the Incarnation." * 

To attempt to dogmatise upon so profound a mystery as that 
of the Three Persons in one Grod would be worse than presump- 
tuous. It is not in this spirit that the following considerations 
are submitted to the judgment of the reader. 

From the above statement it appears that according to the 
orthodox doctrine each of the three Hypostases is essential to the 
entire Divinity. 

Now if the three Divine Hypostases together make up "one 
entire Divinity," and are jointly essential thereunto, it seems to 
follow that each must contribute something to the perfection of 
the Godhead which would otherwise be wanting. In other words, 
although the essence of the Gtxlhead be alike in each, there must 
be something proper to each Person. 

It is this which must constitute the distinction of Persons in 
the Gbdhead. 

Of the three Hypostases, the Eather is the alone Source or 
Fountain of Diviniiy. This is His distinctive prerogative. 

* " Some Acoonnt of the Council of Nicsea in Connection with the life of 
AthanasioB," by John Kaje, Lord Bishop of Lincoln. London : P. and J. 
Bivington. 1858. P^igee 279—281. 
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The other Two Persons derive their being from the Father, 
not as creatures, but as partaking of His Essence. Thej are 
distinct Persons, both because the mode of their existence is 
different, and also, as it wonld appear, because it belongs to the 
nature of each to perform distinct functions, and so to manifest 
distinct perfections of the Divine Nature. * 

The Second Person is the Word or Manifestation of the 
Father, the brightness of His Father's glory and the express 
image of His Person. He is eternally begotten of the Father— 
the Father dwelling in the Light to which no man can approach ; 
the Son the Image of the Invisible Gt)d, through whom He is 
revealed to finite minds. 

The Third Person is not begotten but proceeds. He is 
described in Holy Scripture as the Living Energy through whom 
the manifold Power and Knowledge of the Gx)dhead acts upon 
creatures ; the Source of Inspiration of every kind — from the 
inspiration of genius to the inspiration of prophets and apostles. 
It is to His agency that supernatural power and knowledge of 
every kind in man are always ascribed. 

It is especially with the nature of the Second Person that we 
are now concerned. He is the Manifestation of the essential 
perfection of the Father. This is that which is proper to Him as 
the Eternal Son. Now the very essence of the Divine Nature is 
Goodness — " Though the Gospel be not Qod as He is in His own 
brightness, but God veiled and masked to us, Gt>d in a state of 
humiliation and condescent as the sun in a rainbow, yet it is 
nothing else but the clear and unspotted Mirrour of Divine 
Holiness, Goodness, Purity, in which attributes lies the very life 
and essence of God Himself. Now, I say, the very proper 
character and Essential Tincture of God Himself is nothing else 
bat Goodness. Nay, I may be bold to add that Gt>d is therefore God 
because He is the highest and most perfect Good, and good is not 

* It will be seen that this is not inconsistent with the teaching of Athanssins, 
as quoted above, that they "jointly produce one and the self-flame energy, 
operation, or action." See page 36/i« 
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therefore good because God out of an arbitraiy will of His would 
have it so. Whatsoever God doth in the worlds He doth it aa 
saitable to the highest Gx)odness, the idea and fiurest copj of 
which is His own Essence.*' • 

The Son, then, is the Manifestation of the essential perfection 
of the Father — ^viz. Goodness ; and this not in r^;ard to the 
Incarnation only, bnt also in regard to His own eternal being. 

To apply this to the subject before us. The question that we 
are considering is — How, if there be a personal union of the 
Divine and human natures in Christ, any limitation of His Human 
knowledge was possible. 

So far as we are permitted to see, such limitation of His 
Human knowledge would be possible, if we may consider infinite 
Goodness and Wisdom, and not infinite Power and Knowledge, 
to be the attributes of the Divine Nature which are proper to 
the Second Person of the Godhead. For it is conoeivable that 
infinite Goodness and Wisdom might be personally united to a 
human soul and mind, without destroying the verity of the human 
nature, or interfering with the reality of the human life. The 
Word is called the Wisdom of the Father ; but wisdom and know- 
ledge are not, we know as regards man, convertible terms, 
lu regard to man, knowledge 

Is earthly, of the mind, 
But wisdom, heavenly, of the souL 

And, although this cannot apply to the Divine knowledge yet 
it shows that there may be a distinction between Wisdom and 
Knowledge, even in regard to the Divine Nature. It is possible 
to imagine Infinite Wisdom to have dwelt in Christ, although 
His earthly knowledge was limited by the conditions of His 
Human life. 

If this view of the nature of the Second Person of the God- 
head be admissible, we see how His Incarnation was possible. 
He, and He only, of the Three Divine Persons could become man ; 

* " A Discourse concerning the True Notion of the Lord's Supper," by H. 
Cudworth, D,D, Third edition. London, 1876* 
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because His proper and distinctive attributes were such as could 
be conferred upon a Human Being without destroying the reality 
of the Human Nature. 

But an objection to this is at once apparent. It will be said 
that if the Son be considered as solely the Manifestation of the 
wisdom and goodness of the Father, this is to deprive Him of those 
attributes which belong to the Divine Nature — ^namely, power 
and knowledge. 

But the answer to this objection is furnished by the doctrine 
of the Perichoresis. This truth (as stated by Cud worth) is, that 
though the Three Hypostases are distinct Persons, yet they have a 
mutual In-existence one with the other, by virtue of which they 
are really one God. This In-existence is an eternal and necessary 
condition of the Divine Nature. Now one effect of this must be 
to bestow upon each Divine Person all the perfections of the God- 
head. By virtue of it the Son must possess all the attributes of 
the Father, and is therefore Omniscient and Almighty.* 

It may still, however, be objected that, this being so, the 
limitation of the Son's knowledge, as man, remains impossible. 
But this objection is met by a tmth very plainly stated in Holy 
Scripture. 

Theologians are accustomed to say that the Son of God 
emptied Himself of Hi* glory when He became man. This 
expression, which is strictly Scriptural, must signify a parting 
with something which belonged to Him by virtue of the mutual 
In-existence which He has with the Father and the Holy Ghost. 

It was not possible that He could resign that which was proper 
to Himself, or that the indivisible union and mutual In-existence, 
which belong necessarily to the Three Persons of the Godhead, 
should be given up by £[im« Limited as is the range of our 
fiumlties, this much we may yet venture to affirm ; since God 
can as soon cease to be at all as cease to be what He is. Bui 
there is no such impossibility (as far as we can see) involved in 
the giving up by the Eternal Son of those attributes which He 

* See Appendix G» 
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possessed in yiriae of that Union and In-ezistenoe. At least there 
is no apparent contradiction involyed in the supposition that 
He might deny Himself the exercise of snch attributes as power 
and knowledge, if these were not proper to His distinctive 
Personality. Must it not be of these attributes that the expres- 
sion " emptied Himself " is used P It is of this that Sb. Paul 
seems to speak when he says that " being in the form of God He 
regarded not His equality with Gt>d as a prize, but stripped 
Himself of it, and took the form of a servant^ being made in the 
likeness of man." * To strip Himself of His equality with God 
must mean to give up the exercise of certain attributes which 
belong to the Divine Nature. It was in this that His humiliation 
consisted. He " laid aside " His glory, and accepted the condi- 
tions of man's life. He willingly submitted to the limitations which 
a real human existence imposed upon His Divine knowledge. 

How the Son of God could do this we cannot say. We are 
not attempting to explain the limitation of Christ's Human 
knowledge, but only to show that (so far as our knowledge ex- 
tends) there is no contradiction involved in that limitation ; since 
the doctrine bf the distinction of Persons in the Godhead appeazs 
to point to the possibility of it. 

We find a confirmation of the truth of this view in the teach- 
ing of Holy Scripture with regard to the operation of the Holy 
Ghost in connection with the work of Christ. For it was not 
until Christ was glorified that the Holy Ghost was given. His 
co-operation was necessary for the carrying out of Christ's work ; 
but this co-operation was not g^ven until Christ had entered 
into a higher state. What was this state ? It could be nothing 
else than the taking again of those attributes which He had 
voluntarily resigned. 

Our Lord's own words seem to point to this : — " It is expedient 
for you that I go away ; for if I go not away the Comforter will not 
cont^ unto you ; hut if I depart I tvill send Him unto you,** Does not 

* The rendering here given of the text is from "Annotations to the Book 
of the New Covenant/' by Granville Penn. London : Jamea Duncan. 1S37. 
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this seem to support the view we have taken, viz. that the 
''hnmiliation" of the Son consisted in His resigning certain powers 
(derived from His In-ezistence with the Father) which were 
incompatihle with the verity of His Human Life ? So long as 
He was still subject to the necessary conditions of human existence, 
it would seem that He could not confer in its fullness the gifb of the 
Comforter. His going away — ^Le. His exaltation — ^His taking 
again that which He had resigned when He became man, must 
precede the outpouring of His spirit. It was " expedient '* that 
He should " go away *' — should cease to be subject to the limita- 
tions of a true human life on earth — ^because otherwise He could not 
return in spirit and in power to dwell within the souls of men. It 
would thus appear that His exaltation consisted in the bestowal 
upon His Human Nature of the fall attributes of Divinity. £Us 
session at the right hand of Gt>d was the last step in the taking of 
the manhood into God — ^the crowning act of the Incarnation.* 

If the view here taken of the distinctive characteristics of the 
Three Persons should seem to derive no support from antiquity, 
it may be observed that when Sfc. Augustine sees in the faculties 
of the human soul — Memory, Intelligence, amd Love — an image of 
the Three who are One, he is viewing the Three Persons as per- 
forming different functions, and manifesting different perfections 
of the Divine Nature.f The same may be said of all who have 
used similar illustrations. Memory, Intelligence, and Love, are 
distinct characteristics or attributes of the soul. If they may be 
considered as illustrating the mysteiy of the Three in One, it 
is evident that a distinction of " certain notes and properties, 
or individaating circumstances," { may be considered to exist 

♦ Ephes. i. 20-23 ; iv. 10; Phil. ii. 6-11. The prayer of Christ before His 
death — " Father, glorify Me, with Thine ownself with the glory which I had 
with Thee before the worid was " — willoccnr at once to the mind of the reader; 
as also those used by Him to His disciples after His resurrection — " All power 
is given to Me in heaven and in earth." 

f De Trinitate, lib. 14, cap. 18, torn. 0. 

} " In hoc uno Grsecomm pnesertim omninm jndicia concordant, o^trtwt id 
est, esscutium sive snbstantiam, ant natnram (qnam ^^av rocant) generate 
esse aliqaid et commune, ac minima definitum ; iwSffrofftw rero proprium, sin- 
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between the Three Persons, and therefore that it is admissible 
to attribute certain distinct perfections of the Divine Nature to 
each of the Three Divine Persons, although, hj their mutual 
In- existence, everj perfection of the Divine Nature is equally 
shared by all. 

golare, et circnmseriptam, qnod ez illo commune, et pecnliaribus quibusdam 
notis ac proprietatibus velati componitur : " *' In this one thing do the judgments 
and opinions of all the Greeks especially agree, that Usia, essence or substance, 
and nature, which they call Physis (in the trinity), is something general, common 
and undetermined; but hypostasis is that which is proper, singular, and 
circumscribed, and which is, as it were, compounded and made up of that 
common essence or 8u1>stance, and certain peculiar notes and properties, or in- 
dividuating circumstances." (D. Petavius de Trin., lib. 4, c 7 [Sect. 2, p. 216, 
tom.2, <*Dogmat Theolog."]i quoted by Codworth, Vol IL, p. 438.) 
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ATHANASIUS AND THE NICENE FATHERS ON THE 

WORD H0M0-0U8I0S. 

Thb following extracts from Cudworth * will show clearly the 
sense in which the word Homo-onsios ('' of one substance ") was 
used by Athanasius and the Nioene Fathers. A careful perusal 
of the latter half of Oudworth's fourth chapter (book L), from 
which these extracts are taken, and of Bingham's '' Sermon on the 
Trinity " f will convince the unprejudiced reader of the truth of 
Bingham's words : — '' I proceed to inquire whether, according to 
the representation made us in Scripture and antiquity, it can be 
rationally conceived and imderstood, that there are three who 
are truly distinct from one another, and yet truly one without a 
contradiction : that the thing is possible and conceivable, is what 
I hope clearly to evince." { 

On the meaning of the word Homo-ousios Cudworth thus 
writes : — 

" The word Homo-ousios, as was before intimated by Petavius, 
was never used by Greek writers otherwise than to signify the 
agreement of things numerically differing from one another in 
some common nature or universal essence, or. their having a 
generical unity or identity, of which sundry instances might be 
given. Nor indeed is it likely that the Greek tongue should have 
any name for that which neither is a thing in nature, nor fiJls 
under human conception — viz., several things having one and 
the same singular essence. And aooordingly St Basil interprets 
the force of this word thus: — ^^Aviupel rtfv raAjrimfra r^ 

• InteOeeluai Spdem of the Univene, toL ii, pp. 437-448. (Londoiit 184S.) 
t Worki, ToL ix., p. 314. (London, 1845.) X P. 818» 

§ In £pist, [Epi9^ 300, p. 1070, torn. 2, opp.] 

y 
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vTrooTcuTea}^* ov yhp ain^ rl iariv iavr^ Ofioovaiov, aXX' mpow 
h-€pq>, * That it plainly takes away the sameness of hypostasis — 
that is, of singular numerical essence (this being that which the 
ancient Fathers meant by the word hypostasis), for the same 
thing is not homo-ousios, co-essential or consubstantial with itself, 
but always one thing with another.' Wherefore as to OfLOOvaiov 
and <nrf^€V€Ui are used by Plotinus as synonymous, in these 
words concerning the soul,* OeUav /JLCtrri) Bih avyyeueuw teal to 
ofioovaiov, ' that it is full of Divine things, by reason of its being 
cognate or congenerous, and homoousios with them;' so doth 
Athanasius in like manner use them, when he affirmeth^t tcL 
KkrifuiTa elvai ofioovaia koX axrff^vri r^ afiireXjov, 'that the 
branches are homo-ousious [co-essential or consubstantial] and 
congenerous with the vine, or with the root thereof Besides 
which, the same Father uses o/uxyeinf^f and ofioeiBrj^, and ofuxfivif^ 
indifferently for ofioovaio^, in sundry places, none of which words 
can be thought to signify an identity of singular essence, but only 
of generical or specificaL And thus was the word homo-ousios 
plainly used by the Cbimcil of Chalcedon,); they affirming that our 
Saviour Christ was o/wovcio^ r^ irarpl xarh t^v deorrjTa, kclL 
ofioovau)^ rjfuv icaTh ttjv avOpoiyrroTTjTa, 'co-essential or con- 
substantial with the Father, as to His divinity ; but co-essential 
or consubstantial with us men, as to His humanity.' Where 
it cannot reasonably be suspected that one and the same word 
should be taken in two different senses in the same sentence, 
so as in the first place to signify a numerical identity, but in 
the second, a generical or specifical only. But lastly, which is 
yet more, Athanasius himself speaketh in like manner of our 
Saviour Clirist being homo-ousious with us men : § JEJ^ /i^ ovv 
O/Moovaio^ ioTiv rifuv vlo^, teal ttjv airrtjv rifilv i^€i, yeveanf, eerrw 

• Ennead 4, Kb. 7, cap. 10. [P. 464.] 
f Epist. De Sent. Dion,, p. 556. [Tom. 1, opp.] 

t In the Definitio Fidei, as it ia called, which ifl extant in the Actio 5 of thli 
council, torn. 2, Concilior, p. 456, ed. Harduini. 
§ Tom. 1, p. 556. [De Sentcnt Dicnyt,] 
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tcaTci rovTO 6 vw aXXorpuy; Kar ovalav rov Trarpo^:, SHPirep koI 
17 afiireKo^ rov yetopfyov, 'If the Son be co-essential or con- 
substantial (or of the same essence or substance) with us men. 
He having the very same nature with us, then let Him be in this 
respect a stranger to the essence or substance of the Father, even 
as the vine is to the essence of the husbandman.' And again, a 
little after, in the same epistle : *H XeyoDV fiif elvcu rov \oyov 
iBiov T^ Tov Tlarpo^ ovala^, i<l>p6v€i tovtov ofioovaiov r^fuav 
elvcu T&p apOpdrirayv, *0r did Dionysius,* think you, when he 
affirmed the Word not to be proper to the essence of the Father, 
suppose him, therefore, to be co-essential or consubstantial with us 
men ] ' From all which it is unquestionably evident that Athanasius 
did not, by the word homo-ousios, understand that which hath the 
same singular and numerical essence with another, but the same 
common, generical, or specifical only ; and consequently, that he 
conceived the Son to be co-essential or consubstantial with the 
Father after that manner, f 

<< Furthermore, the true meaning of the Nioene Fathers may 
more fully and thoroughly be perceived, by considering what that 
doctrine of Arius was which they opposed and condemned. Now 
Arius maintained the Son or Word to be icrlo'/ia, * a creature, 
made in time,' and 'mutable,' or Mefectible;' and for that 
reason, as Athanasius tells us, erepoovaiov and aXXoTptovaioV) 

* ThuB, also, in his Firtt EpitUe to Serapion : "AtrBpwrol y otp ifioiot icett ri^r 
rav, r6TJtra Ifxo'^cf dfiooiirtol itrfitp &AX4x»r, * We men being alike, and having 
the sameness of nature, are consabstantial with one another.' And p. 170: 
*CUnrtp oZv fialwoir* &y ris X^ywr, r^p oliciaw Sfio^iSirufP rw oiieMtiov, K(d rh 
(TKd^os rov vavwriyoVf ofhus irpcWyrwr &j^ ti$ cfroi, wdtrra vlhv 6fio^6fftop cTnu 
TOV iamov irarpbs, 'It were madness to say that a house is oo-essential or 
consubstantial with the builder, or a ship with the shipwright ; but it is proper 
to say, that every son is co-essential or consubstantial with his father.' 

t The true meaning of the word 6ftoo6<rios,in Christian as well as profane 
Greek authors, has been treated of at much greater length by Dion. Petavius, " D« 
Trinitate," lib. 4, cap. 5, p. 204, tom. 2, Dogm, Theolog., and Geor. Bull, J)tfen$io 
Fidei NiceentZy sec. 2, cap. 1, p. 25, &c., opp. Add Mich. Psellus in the VaruB 
QiKPttioneiy edited by Joh. Albu Fabricius, at the end of yoL t., BibUoth. Cfneea^ 
qusust. 5, sec. 73L 
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' of a different essence or substance fix>m the Father (tliat 

is created being supposed to differ essentially or sabstantiallj 

firom that which is uncreated). Wherefore the Nioene Fathers, 

in way of opposition to this doctrine of Arius, determined that the 

Son or Word was not thus erepoovaio^j nor aXXoTptava-uKf 

but ofioovau)^ TfS liar pi, 'co-essential or oonsabetantial with 

the Father ; ' that is, not a creature, but God ; or agreeing with 

the Father in that common nature or essence of the Godheid. 

So that this is that ovatM, 'essence' or 'substaiice' of the 

ancient Fathers, which is said to be the same in all the three 

hypostases of the Trinity, as they are called God ; not a inngnlM' 

existent essence, but the common, general, or universal essence oi 

the Godhead, or of the uncreated nature, called by St. Hilary,* 

Natura una, non imitate personss, sed generis, 'one nature, not 

by unity of person, but of kind.' Which unity of the common or 

general essence of the Godhead is the same thing also with that 

equality which some of the ancient Fathers so much insist upon 

against Arius — namely, an equality of nature, as the Son and 

Father are both of them alike God, that essence of the €U>dhead 

(which is common to all the three persons) being, as all other 

essences, supposed to be indivisible. From which equality itself 

also does it appear, that they acknowledged no identity of singular 

essence, it being absurd to say, that one and the selfeame thing is 

equal to itself And with this equality of essence did some of 

these orthodox Fathers themselves imply, that a certain inequality 

of the hypostases or persons also, in their mutual relation to one 

another, might be consistent. As, for example, St. Austin writing 

thus against the Arians : f Patris ergo, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, 

etiamsi disparem cogitant potestatem, naturam saltem oonfiteantur 

sequalem, * Though they conceive the power of the Father, Son, 

and Holy Ghost to be unequal, yet let them, for all that, confess 

their nature at least to be equal' And St, Basil likewise : J 

• De Synodis. [Stu Fide OrientaJium, aeo, 76, p. 1193, opp.] 

t Cont. Serm, Arian, c, 18. [P. 451, torn. 8, opp.] 

; 3 Cont, Eunom. [P. 79, torn. 2, opp. Edit Par. 16, 15.] 
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' Though the Son be in order second to the Father, because pro- 
duced by Him, and in dignity also (forasmuch as the Father is the 
cause and principle of His being), yet He is not, for all that, second 
in nature, because there is one divinity in them both.' And that 
this was indeed the meaning, both of the Nicene Fathers, and of 
Athanasius, in their Homo-ousiotes, their co-essentiality or consub- 
stantiality, and co-equality of the Son with the Father — namely, 
their haying both the same common essence of the Oodhead, or 
that the Son was no creature, as AriuB contended, but truly Qod 
or uncreated likewise, will appear undeniably firom many passages 
in Athanasius, of which we shall here mention only some few. 

** Wherefore it seemeth to be unquestionably evident, that when 
the ancient orthodox Fathers of the Christian Church maintained, 
against Arius, the Son to be homo-ousios, co-essential or con- 
substantial with the Father, though that word be thus interpreted, 
'of the same essence or substance,' yet they universally under- 
stood thereby not a sameness of singular and numerical, but of 
common or universal essence only — ^that is, the geneiical or 
specifical essence of the Godhead ; that the Son was no creature, 
but truly and properly God. But if it were needful, there might 
be yet more testimonies cited out of Athanasius to this purposei 
As firom his epistle De SynodU Arimmi et SeleticicB,* where he 
writeth thus, concerning the difference betwixt those two words, 
'OfAoiowriov, < of like substance,' and ^OfioovaioVp * of the same 
substance:' OtBare yhp koX vfiek, Sri to Sfioiov ovk hr\ t&p 
oxHTiSiVt aXX* hrX ay^iidTonf /col iroiorrffrtov XSyercu Sfioiov* iirl 
yap r&v ov<n&v ovy^ 'Ofioion^, oKXA ravrori]^ &v Xe^jSeirf 
dvOpoDTTO^ yovp avOpdyn'tp o/ioio^ Xiyercu ov Karh rifv ovalav . • • 
T§ yhp ova la 'Op^vel^ eurt* xal irdKiv avOpcnro^ kwX ovk 
^Apofioio^ Xiyercu, a\X 'JEJre/x)^!/^* Ovkovv rh ^Op^vk^ kcIX 
'Opoovaiov, rh Se 'JEJrepo^v^ koX krepovirioVt * For even your- 
selves know, that similitude is not predicated of essences or sub- 
stances, but of figures and qualities only. But of essences or 

• Pftg«929. 
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substances, identity or sameness is affirmed, and not similitude^ 
For a man is not said to be like to a man, in respect of the essence 
or substance of humanity, but only as to figure or form; they being 
said, as to their essence, to be congenerous, of the same nature or 
kind with one another. Nor is a man properly said to be unlike 
to a dog, but of a different nature or kind firom him. Wherefore 
that which is congenerous, of the same nature, kind, or species, 
is also Homoousion, co-essential or consubstantial (of the same 
essence or substance), and that which is of a different nature, 
kind, or species, is Heterousion (of a different essence or sub- 
stance).' Ai^n, Athanasius, in that fragment of his against the 
hypocrisy of Meletius, &c, concerning consubstantiality, writeth in 
this manner : 'O rolwv aveup&v ro elvcu rov vibv ofAOOvatov r^ 
warpi, \bpov hi Sfioiov, avcupel to etviu Seov &(ravT{0^ H /cai 
6 i(f)yovfJL€vo^ TO *Ofioovau}v, w SfJLOiop, r^ ovaia kripav Ttfv 
ovatop \iyeh Se^ Sh ofJLouofihnjv* ov toIuw ovBi to i^ rrj^ 
ovtruK, elvcu irpeirovrto^ Xeyei /lii ^pov&v ofioownov, w 
avOptairo^ ix r^ aifOpdrn'ov ovala^' el Bi /itf &^ ai/Bpoyiro^ i^ 
avOponrov Karri ovtriavt iic Geov 6 vio^, oXX' as iv 6/ioia>/juiTip 
Koddirep apSpih^ apOpdrntp, ^ w avOp<iyrro^ Se^, SrjjXA; iariv 6 
TOiovTO^ 6/Moovau)v fM€v XeyoDV ofioovaiop Si ov if>popS}p' ov yhp 
Korh Ttjp avpriOetop ^ovXercu to 'Ofwovaiop aKoveaOcu, oirep 
iarlp, irepX fiid^ koX t% airnj^ ovaia<;* oKKa irapa ttjp avpi^Oeiap, 
KoX Lpa Sia^dWrj Tavrrjp, 'EXKrjpiKrjp prjaip elpr^Kepcu to ofioov- 
au)P prj/Ma tov ip^EXKr)atp eOov^iir ovSepl eripip xelfiepop ij iirl 
Tf)p avrfjp ^vaip Trapatrrrjaac, <kc., * He that denies tlie Son to be 
HomoK)usios, consubstantial with the Father, affirming Him only 
to be like to Him, denies Him to be God. In like manner, he 
who retaining the word Homo-ousios or consubstantial, intei*prets 
it notwithstanding only of similitude or likeness in substiince, 
affirmeth the Son to be of anotlier different substance fi-om the 
Father, and therefore not God, but like to God only. Neither 
doth such a one rightly understand those words, " Of the substance 
of the Father," he not thinking the Son to be so consubstantial, or 
of the essence and substance of the Father, as one man is cousub- 
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stantial, or of the essence or substance of another who begat him. 
For he who affirmeth that the Son is not so of God, as a man is of 
a man, according to essence or substance ; but that He is like Him 
only, as a statue is like a man, or as a man may be like to God, it 
is manifest, that such a one, though he use the word Homo-oiudos, 
yet he doth not really mean it. For he will not understand it, ao- 
cording to the customary signification thereof, for that which hath 
one and the same essence or substance ; this word being used by 
Greeks and Pagans in no other sense than to signify that which 
hath the same nature; as we ought to believe concerning the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost' Where we see plainly, that 
though the word Homo-ousios be interpreted, 'that which hath 
one and the same essence or substance,' yet is this understood of 
the same common nature, and as one man is of the same essence or 
substance with another. We might here also add to this the con- 
current testimonies of the other orthodox Fathers ; but, to avoid 
tediousness, we shall omit them, and only insert some passages 
out of St. Austin to the same purpose; For he, in his first book. 
Contra Maxtm., chap, the 15th,* wiiteth thus : Duo veri homines, 
etsi nullus eorum filius sit alterius, unius tamen et ejusdem sunt 
substantise. Homo autem alterius hominis verus filius nullo mode 
potest nisi ejusdem cum patre esse substantias, etiamsi non sit per 
omnia similis patrL Quocirca verus Dei filius, et unius cum patre 
substantifle est, quia verus filius est ; et per omnia est patri similis, 
quia est Dei filius, ' Two true men, though neither of them be son 
to the other, yet are they both of one and the same substanoei 
But a man, who is the true son of another man, can by no meana 
be of a different substance from his father, although he be not in 
all respects like unto him. Wherefore the true Son of God is 
both of one substance with the Father, because He ia a true Son, 
and He is also in all respects like to Him, because He is the Son of 
God.' Where Christ, or the Son of God, is said to be no other- 
wise of one substance with God the Father, than here amongst 

* Cap. 16, sect U, p. 603, torn. 7, opp., ed. Benedict 
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men the son is of the same substance with his fitther, or any one 
man with another.* Again, the same St Austin^ in his Betpons, 
ad Sermonem Arianorum,f ezpresseth himself thus : Ariani nos 
Todtant HomoousianoSy quia contra eorum errorem, Gneco Yocabulo 
ofJLOovaiov defendimus, Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum; 
id est, unius ejusdemque substantive, vel, ut expressiiis dicamus, 
essentise (quse ovala Grsec^ appellatur) quod planiils dicitur unius 
ejusdemque naturae. Et tamen siquis istorum, qui nos Homo- 
ousianos vocant, filium suum non cujus ipse esset, sed diverse 
dioeret esse naturae, exhieredari ab ipso mallet filius, quam hoc 
putari Quanta igitur impietate isti caecantur, qui cum con- 
fiteantur unicum Dei filium, nolunt ejusdem naturae cujus pater 
est confiteri, sed diversae atque imparis, et multis modis rebusque 
diasimilJB, tanquam non de Deo natus, sed ab illo de nihilo ait 
creatus ; grati& filius, non natur&, ' The Arians call us Homo- 
ousians, because, in opposition to their error, we defend the 
Father, Son, and H0I7 Ghost, to be in the language of the 
Greeks, Homo^usios — ^that is, of one and the same substance, 
or, to speak more dearly, essence, this being in Greek called 
Ousia, which is yet more plainly thus expressed, of one and the 
same natura And yet there is none of their own sons who thus 
call us Homo-ousians, who would not as willingly be disinherited 
as be accounted of a different nature firom his fEither. How great 
impiety, therefore, are they blinded with, who, though they acknow- 
ledge that there is one only Son of God, yet will not confess 
Him to be of the same nature with His Father, but different amd 
unequal, and many ways unlike Him, as if He were not bom of 
God, but created out of nothing by &im. Himself being a creature, 

* To the same purpose is that in his second Book, ch. 6 : Divena qaidem tab- 
stantia est Dens Pater, et Homo Mater : non tamen diversa substantia est I>euB 
Pater et Deus Filius : sicut non est divena substantia, Homo Mater, et Homo- 

Filiui. 

t Cap. 36, p. 458, torn. 8, opp. In this passage of St. Augustine, Dr. Cud- 
worth has omitted these words : Ac per hoc et ipse oreatura sit, * and thereby is, 
himself also creature,' which follow after, the words, de nihilo creatui. 
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aiid 80 a Son, not by nature, but grace only/ Lastly (to name no 
more place), in his first book De TriniUUe,* he hath these words : 
Si Filius creatura non est^ ejusdem cum Patre substantive est 
Omnis enim substantia, quse Deus non est^ creatura est; et qu89 
creatura non est^ Deus est Et si non est Illius ejusdem sub- 
stantive, cujus est Pater, ergo facta substantia est, * If the Son be 
not a creature, then is He of the same substance with the Father ; 
for whatever substance is not God, is creature ; and whatever is 
not creature, is Grod. And therefore if the Son be not of the same 
substance with the Father, He must needs be a made and created 
substance, and not truly Grod.' 

'' Lastly, that the ancient orthodox Fathers, who used the word 
Homo-ousios against Arius, intended not therein to assert the 
Son to have one and the same singular or individual essence 
with the Father, appeareth plainly firom their disclaiming and 
disowning those two words, Tavroovaiov and Movoovaov* 
Concerning the former of which, Epiphanius thus : f Kai ov 
\eyofi€v TauToowriov, Xva fiif ij Xife? wapd ruri, Xeyofih/i], 
Sa/SeXXl^ aireiKoaO^' Tavrbv Be Xiyofiep rp BeimfTL^ /col t^ 
ovaui, KoX T§ Svpdfi€i, 'We affirm not the Son to be Tauto- 
ousion (one and the same substance with the Father), lest this 
should be taken in way of compliance with Sabellius ; nevertheless 
do we assert Him to be the same in Godhead, and in essence, and 
in power.' Where it is plain, that when Epiphanius affirmed 
the Son to be the same with the Father in (Godhead and essence, 
he understood this only of a generical or spedfical, and not of a 
singular or individual sameness — ^namely, that the Son i^ no 
creature, but God also, as the Father is ; and this he intimates 
to be the true and genuine sense of the word Homoousios ; he 
therefore rejecting that other word Tauto-ousios, because it would 
be liable to misinterpretation, and to be taken in the Sabellian 
sense • for that which hath one and the same singular and 

* Gap. 6, pp. S34, 535, torn. 8, opp. 

t Hctra, 76, not 7. [Hoarei. Anomoeor,, p. 920. Tom. 1, opp*l 
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individual essence, which the word Homo-otisios oonld not be 
obnoxious to. And as concerning that other word Mono-oosios, 
Athanasius himself, in his ExposiUan qf Fcdth, thus ezp-esslj 
condemns it : Ovre yap viOTraripa ^povov/Jtep, <o9 oi SafiiXXuH 
Mopoovaiov KoX ov)(^ *Ofioovaiov, ' We do not think the Son to 
be really one and the same with the Father, as the Sabellians do, 
and to be Mono-ousious, and not Homo-ousios; they thereby 
destroy the very being of the Son.' Where ousiay * essence ' or 
' substance/ in that fictitious word Monoousios, is taken for 
* singular ' or ' existent essence,' the whole Deity being thus said, 
by Sabellius, to have only one singular essence or hypostasis in 
it : whereas in the word Homo-ousios is understood a common 
or universal, generical or specifical essence; the Son being thus 
said to agree with the Father in the common essence of the 
Godhead, as not being a creature. Wherefore Athanasius here 
disclaimeth a Monoousian trinity, as Epiphanius did before a 
Tauto-ousian ; both of them a trinity of mere names and notions, 
or inadequate conceptions of one and the same singular essence 
or hypostasis; they alike distinguishing them from the Homo- 
ousian trinity, as a trinity of real hypostases or persons, that 
have severally their own singular essence, but agree in one 
common and universal essence of the Godhead, they being none 
of them creatures, but all uncreated or creators. From whence it 
is plain, that the ancient orthodox Fathers asserted no such thing 
a*s one and the same singular or numerical essence, of the several 
pei-sons of the trinity ; this, according to them, being not a real 
trinity, but a trinity of mere names, notions, and inadequate 
conceptions only, which is thus disclaimed and declared against 
by Athanasius :* Tpia<; Se iariv ou;^ cg)9 ovofiaro^ fwvov, xal 
^airraala Xefew?, aXKa aXrfdela xai inrdp^ei Tpid^ < The 
trinity is not a trinity of mere names and words only, but of 

* These words of Athanasius are from his Epistle to Serapion, wherein he 
demonstrates Spiritnm Sanctum non esse rem creatam, 'that the Holy Ghost 
is not a created thing,' tom. 1, opp., p. 202. 
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hypostases truly and really existing. But the Homo-ousian 
Trinity of the orthodox went exactly in the middle, betwixt that 
Mono-ousian trinity of Sabellius, which was a trinity of different 
notions or conceptions only of one and the self-same thing, and 
that other Hetero-ousian trinity of Arius, which was a trinity of 
separate and heterogeneous substances (one of which only was 
God, and the other creatures) ; this being a trinity of hypostases 
or persons numerically differing from one another, but all of them 
agreeing in one common or general essence of the Godhead or 
the uncreated nature, which is eternal and infinite. Which was 
also thus particularly declared by Athanasius : * OSre IKottov 
TL <f>pove% tf tca0o\ucff ^EK/cXffO'ld, li/a fiif eh rots vvv Kari, 
Kcuaxfyav ^lovhalov^, xal ek Sa/3iXXiov 'rrepv/rioTj' oUre wXelop 
iTTiPoeif Zva fiif eh rifp 'E^rp/ueijv irdKuOeoTrjra KarcuajKurO^g 
'the Catholic Church does neither believe less than this Homo- 
ousian Trinity, lest it should comply with Judaism, or sink into 
Sabellianism ; nor yet more than this, lest, on the other hand^ it 
should tumble down into Arianism, which is the same with Pagan 
polytheism and idolatry;' it introducing in like manner the 
worshipping of creatures, together with the Creator. 

''But though Athanasius nowhere declares the three hypo- 
stases of the Trinity to have only one and the same singular 
essence, but on the contrary, denies them to be Mono-ousian; 
and though he lay a great stress upon their elBuci^ evoTfj^, their 
"specific" or "generic unity," and co-essentiality, in order to 
their being one God, forasmuch as without this they could not be 
God at all; yet doth he not rely wholly upon this^ as alone 
sufficient to that purpose, but addeth certain other considerations 
thereunto, to make it out, in manner as followeth."t (He then 
proceeds to state at length the teaching of Athanasius as to the 
unity of the Godhead, already given in few words in Bishop 
Kaye*s summary.) 

• Ad. Scrap, Ep,, p. 202. t VoL IL, pp. 452—467. 
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APPENDIX D. 

BINOHAM ON TUB UNITY OF THB TBINITT. 

Thb foUowing is Bingham's statement of the teaching of the 
Fathers relatiYe to the Unity of the Trinity : — 

« Having thus shown, in the second place, in what sense the 
andents did believe the Father, Son, and Hdiy Ghost to be 
three • • . • I shall only obviate again the charge of Tritheism, 
by showing briefly what was their notion of Tritheism, and in 
what sense they did not believe them to be three, and so condude. 

''Now Tritheism, or three Gods, in the sense of antiquity, 
for what I have been able to observe, always implies one of these 
five things : — ^First, either three Beings of a different nature and 
unequal to one another, which was the heresy of Anus, who made 
Deus TOft-ximniij minor, et minimus ; or else, secondly, three Beings 
actually separated or divided from each other; iat all actual 
separation is utterly inconsistent with union, which yet is abso- 
lutely necessary to the Unity of the Godhead; therefore three 
Beings actually separated or divided firom each other, as three 
men or three angels are, though they were of the same nature, 
yet would not be said to be one undivided Being, much less one 
God ; thirdly, when three Beings are supposed to be, as it were 
three parts of one whole, having Divine perfections amongst them, 
but none of them, or not all of them, possessed of all — this was 
the PolytheiBm of some of the Gentiles, who (as Nazianzen in one 
of his orations observes) divided the government of the world 
into a Triarchy, assigning Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto their 
distinct limits of nature as well as jurisdiction ; fourthly, when 
three infinite Beings are supposed to exist equally absolute^ 
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and independent of each other, without any natural order or 
subordination to One First as the first fountain and original of 
the Deity. This is the heresy of Autotheism, commonly chai^ged 
upon Calvin, whether justly or unjustly I shall not now under- 
take to determine ; but only say that these Svup^oi^ or airrodeoit 
as the Fathers word it, i,e., three co-ordinate Beings, whereof one 
the necessary and eternal cause of the other two, are, in the sense of 
antiquity, three Gods. Fifthly, and lastly, when three Beings, for 
want of such a subordination to One First, are supposed to be 
three different Creators, or three different Providences, ftlaahing 
and interfering with one another; which is the heresy of the 
Mariconites and Maniohees, and other such-like heretics, who set 
up contrary principles, a good one and a bad one, thwarting and 
opposing one another. 

'< These five things the Fathers commonly charge with Poly- 
theism, but none of them are applicable to their notion of the 
Trinity. For though the three Persons in their sense be three 
distinct numerical substances, yet they are neither, firstly, three 
Beings of a different nature, as Arius meant; nor, secondly, 
three Beings actually divided or separated from each other, as 
three men or angels are, but most inseparably and eternally 
(yet without confusion) united into One ; which union of sub- 
stances is so necessary in infinite Beings, that we cannot possibly 
conceive them otherwise than as actually and eternally united 
into one ; nor, thirdly, are they three parts of one whole, sharing 
Divine perfections amongst them, but every one is equally pos- 
sessed of all (and this naturally follows from their being equal in 
nature, and so falls in with the first sort of Unity) ; nor, fourthly, 
are they three Beings that Divine nature independently, every 
one from Himself; but the Father alone has His Being from 
Himself, the Son from the Father, the Holy Ghost from both; 
for though they all have a Divine nature, that is, a necessary 
existence (for necessary existence is the properest notion we can 
frame of a Divine nature), yet they have that necessary existence 
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three different ways: the Father necessarily exists, but of 
Himself alone ; the Son necessarily exists, but from the Father ; 
the Holy Ghost necessarily exists too, but from the Father and 
tlie Son ; so that the Son and the Holy Ghost are not properly 
without original, though necessarily existing from all eternity, 
but are as necessary and eternal Emanations of a necessary and 
eternal Cause, which cannot but produce two Beings of the same 
nature with Himself, by a natural and eternal necessity of acting ; 
and this way of existing is what distinguishes the Son and the 
Holy Ghost both from the Father and the creatures, and at once 
preserves the Unity of the Godhead ; fifthly, and lastly, by virtue 
of this original and natural subordination of the Son and the 
Holy Ghost to the Father, they are not three opposite principles or 
Providences, clashing and interfering with one another, but one 
harmonious Providence and one undivided principle of all other 
things ; for it is impossible to conceive three infinite Beings under 
the economy of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, without conceiving 
them at the same time united in an eternal harmony and concord. 
C' So that in effect he that says but these two things — Firsts 
that the Son and the Holy Ghost are equal to the Father in 
infinity of nature and all Divine perfections ; and, secondly, that 
they have this equality not unoriginate from themselves, but neces- 
sarily and eternally from the Father, so as to make the Father 
alone the only principle and fountain of the Deity ; such an one, 
if he does not contradict himself, believes all that the ancients 
thought necessary to establish the Unity of the Deity. For, first, he 
who says that they are all infinite and equal in nature, says virtually 
and by consequence that they are neither parts nor divided from 
each other; for these would be absurd conceptions of infinite 
Beings to suppose them either parts or separated from one 
another. Then again, secondly, he who says they are subordinate 
in their existence, says likewise that they are of one will and 
operation ; since it would be absurd to conceive the Son and the 
Holy Ghost of a different will or operation from the Father, to 
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whom they are subordinate, and from whom they derive their 
nature and power of acting ; and to one of these heads eveiything 
the Fathers have said of the Unity of the Trinity may very fisdrly 
be reduced.) 

''So that, upon the whole, they who believe three infinite 
Beings (i.e., Persons or individual substances) numerically distinct 
from one another, but under their several limitations (i.0.9 neither 
of a different nature, nor divided from one another, nor united as 
parts that make up a whole, nor collateral and co-ordinate, nor of 
a difierent will and operation, but, on the contrary, one by unity 
of nature, one by mutual ^rept^^co/^i^o*^?) immersion or perfect union 
and conjunction, one by unity of principle or subordination, and 
one by unity of will and action), they cannot^ in the sense of 
antiquity, be justly charged with Tritheism, nor be said to believe 
any more than one Ckxi." * 

At first sight there may appear to be a difference between 
Cudworth's statement and that which Bingham here says in one 
important particular. For while the former states that the word 
6fioovaio<; is taken by Athanasius ''not merely for things 
agreeing in one common and general essence as three individual 
men are co-essential with one another, but also for such as 
concurrently together make up one entire thing, and are, therefore, 
jointly essential thereunto ; " Bingham, on the other hand, says — 
" Nor are they three parts of one whole, sharing Divine perfeddens 
amongst them, but every one is equally possessed of alL" 

The difference, however, is only apparent^ and is reooncUed by 
the following frmdamental truths : — 

First. That the Being and perfections of the Son and of the 
Holy Qhoet are eternally (ie., now, as well as from everlasting to 
everlasting) derived from the Father, who is the Alone Source and 
Fountain of Divinity. 

And, secondly, that the three Divine Persona have a mutual 
inexistence {iinrepvxoupviin^) in each other. It is by virtue of this 
• Strmw on (Kt Trinity, " Works,** toL iz., ri. 33^-335w 
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that they are said not to share Divine perfections amongst them, 
but every one to be equally possessed of alL Tet are the Son and 
the Holy Ghost still distinct Emanations from the Father. It is 
this distinction of being which makes them two Persons ; while it 
is the mutual inexistenoe which they have in each other and 
in the Father which makes them one God. There is, therefore, 
nothing contrary to reason in the orthodox fiEuth of the Three 
who are One. 

The following extract is from Bingham's " Sermon on the 
Divinity of Christ:'* — 

" The fourth and last heresy which undermines our Saviour's 
true Divinity is Tritheism; which is the asserting of three 
infinite, collateral, and co-ordinate Persons ; or three absolute 
independent principles, aU simply unoriginate and unbegotten, 
without any mutual relation or subordination to any first Person. 
Thus it is Tritheism to ascribe the personal prerogative of the 
Father {arfon/rfO'Uw) to the Son, making Him a distinct principle 
or substance unbegotten as the Father is. The true notion of the 
Christian Trinity is three Divine Persons under the relation and 
economy of a Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; where the Father is 
considered as the Fountain of the Deity, the Son and Holy Ghost 
as the natural and eternal Emanations of the Father's substance ; 
agreeable to what is said in the Nicene Creed, that the Son is ' God 
of Qod, light of Light, very God of very €k)d ' — ' Deus genitus,' 
not 'ingenitus' nor fisu^tus; whereas Tritheism asserts that the 
Son is another arfhnnfrov — ^that is, not a Son, but another distinct 
principle or substance, unbegotten as the Father is, and conse- 
quently a distinct God. For rpeX^ ^H^^ ^^^ '''P^ arfhnnp-a, 
three co-ordinate and unb^;otten principles, inferring necessarily 
three Creators and three Providences independent of one another, 
is, in the sense of the primitive Fathers, the proper notion of 
three Gods. What modem authors have directly in terms main- 
tained this heresy I am not able to say. That which seems to 
Z 
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oome the nighest to it ia that bold determmation made in the 
Council of Lateran, under Lmocent the Third; where it was 
determined in favour of Peter Lombard against Richaidns de 
Sancto Yictore (Eichard, Abbot of S. Victor), that the 'Divine 
Essence does neither beget, nor is begotten, nor does proceed: 
Essentia Divina nee est generous, nee genita^ neo procedena' The 
consequence of which would be, if it was uiged home, that the 
Divine substance of the Son ia unbegotten; and consequentlj 
that the Son is not a son, but another unbegotten principle-^ 
that is, a distinct Qod. 

«Thia doctrine, which denies the generation of the Divine 
substance of the Son, was severely reflected on by Luther and 
Melancthon in the beginning of the Reformation, and long before 
them by Richardus de Sancto Yictore, who undertook to show 
that it was contrary to the whole stream of antiquity fix>m 
Ignatius down to the Council of Lateran. But Richardus had 
only truth and reason and antiquity on his side ; the Council of 
Lateran had a more effectual argument that could not be 
answered, which was power. And by virtue of that, they who 
could determine that bread and wine was not bread and wine 
(for this is the same Coundl that established transubstantiation) 
might, with a ^'non obstante" to all the primitive Fathers, 
determine likewise that the substance of the only begotten 
Son of Grod was unbegotten; and if they would pretend to 
determine so, who should pretend to contradict them) From 
that time, therefore, the Schoolmen advanced a new prepo- 
sition never heard in the Catholic Church before: "Quod 
essentia Filii Divina non est genita." I am loth to urge the 
consequence of this assertion; but some of the modem School- 
men themselves have charged it with Tritheism in the mouth 
of Calvin, who only expresses their own doctrine in a little 
different terms: "Quod Filius, quatinus Deus, non habet suum 
esse a Patre, ncc est Deus de Deo sed Deus a seipso ; " which 
is the very same in sense with " Essentia Filii non est genita." 
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Now if the Schoolmen will prove Tritheism upon themselyes, 
they hardly deserve an advocate to apologise for theuL And 
yet thus much I shall say for the sake of truth, that men are 
not always to be charged even with the natural consequence 
of their own opinion, especially when they expressly reject 
and disavow it. And therefore, though the natural conse- 
quence of this opinion should be Tritheism, or rpla ar/hnnjTOf 
yet we ought to have so much charity both for Calvin and the 
Schoolmen, as to believe they never intended to mnintn-in the 
heresy of three infinite unbegotten collateral principles, having 
expressly declared against it. However, we may not diamifw the 
Schoolmen without making these two reflections on their partial 
behaviour towards Calvin : first, that- the loudest declaimers 
against heresy are very often, upon inquiry, found to be the 
nearest to it ; secondly, that men may be so charmed and bigoted 
to a set of words that will even oondenm their own very notions 
if they be but expressed in different terms by other men." * 

* Works, vol ix,, pp. 854-856. 
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APPENDIX E. 

CUD WORTH ON THE TRINITY. 

CuDWOBTH himself evidently considered the Platonic Trinity-— 
especially that form of it in which the character of the first 
hypostasis is supposed to be infinite goodness; of the second, 
infinite wisdom ; and of the third, infinite active love and power 
(these not as accidents and qualities but as all substantial) to 
approach nearly to the true Christian doctrine (see voL iL, 
pp. 428-432). It is probably this sympathy with the '' Platonio 
Christian" which has led to so much misrepresentation of Cud- 
worth's views on this subject (see PrefEuse to Biarrison's Edition, 
vol. L, pp. xviiL, xix.). Nelson, in his preface to the life of 
Bishop Bull, has gone so far as to say that Cudworth agreed 
with Dr. Samuel Clarke as to the doctrine of the Trinity, an. 
assertion which is at variance with the truth, since Cudworth 
plainly taught that the Second and Third Persons were both 
<< co-eve and co-eternal with the Father,'' '' eternal and necessary 
emanations," ''absolutely undestroyable and unannihilable " (see 
YoL iL, p. 342). 

The unfairness of charging Cudworth with unsound views in 
regard to the doctrine of the Trinity will appear from the follow* 
ing passage : — '' Hitherto hath the Platonic Christian endeavoured 
partly to rectify and reform the true and genuine Platonic trinity, 
and partly to reconcile it with the doctrine of the ancient Church. 
Nevertheless, to prevent all mistakes, we shall here declare that 
wheresoever this most genuine Platonic trinity may be found to 
difier, not only from the Scripture itself (which yet notwitl^ 
standing is the true rule of fisdth), but also from the form of 
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the Nicene and Constantinopolitan Councils; and further from 
the doctrine of Athanasius too, in his genuine writings (whether 
it he in their inequality or in anything else), it is there utterly 
disclaimed and rejected by us. For as for that creed commonly 
called Athanasiany which was written a long time after by some 
other hand ; since at first it derived all its authority, either from 
the name of Athanasius, to whom it was entitled, or else because 
it was supposed to be an epitome and abridgment of his doctrine ; 
this (as we conceive) is therefore to be interpreted according to 
the tenor of that doctrine, contained in the genuine writings of 
Athanasius, of whom we can think no otherwise, than as a person 
highly instrumental and serviceable to Divine Providraice, for the 
preserving of the Christian Church from lapsing by Arianism, 
into a kind of Paganic and idolatroos Christianity ; in religiously 
worshipping of those which themselves concluded to be creatures ; 
and by means of whom especially the doctrine of the Trinity 
(which before fluctuated in some loose uncertainty) came to be 
more punctually stated and settled." * 

The following passage explains the object of all that he has 
written on the subject: — ''We shall conclude here with confi- 
dence, that the Christian Trinity, though there be much of 
mystery in it, yet is there nothing at all of plain contradiction 
to the undoubted principles of human reason — that is, of impossi- 
bility — to be found therein, as the atheists would pretend who 
cry down all for nonsense and absolute impossibility which 
their dull stupidity cannot reach to, or their infatuated minds 
easily comprehend, and, therefore, even the Deity itself. And 
it were to be wished that some religionists and Trinitarians did 
not here symbolise too much with them, in affecting to represent 
the mystery of the Christian Trinity as a thing directly contra- 
dictious to all human reason and understanding ; and that, 
perhaps, out of design to make men surrender up themselves 
and consciences, in a blind and implicit fetith, wholly to their 

• VoL IL, pa«[e 467. 
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guidance ; aa also to debauch their understandings by this means, 
to the swallowing down of other opinions of theirs, plainly 
repugnant to human faculties. As who should say, he that 
believes the Trinity (as we all must do if we be Christians) 
should boggle at nothing in religion hereafter, nor scrupulously 
chew or examine anything; as if there could be nothing more 
contradictious or impossible to human understanding propounded 
than this article of the Christian Faith " (p. 343). 

Cudworth's object in entering so fully into the doctrine of 
the Platonic Trinity is explained in the following passages : — 

''Wherefore we cannot but take notice here of a wonderful 
providence of almighty God, that this doctrine of a trinity 
of Divine hypostases should find such admittance and enter- 
tainment in the pagan world, and be received by the wisest 
of all their philosophers before the times of Christianity, thereby 
to prepare a more easy way for the reception of Christianity 
among the learned Pagans. Which, that it proved successful 
accordingly, is undeniably evident from the monuments of 

antiquity. But besides this advantage from 

the ancient Pagan Platonists and Pythagoreans, admitting a 
trinity into their theology, in like manner as Christianity doth 
(whereby Christianity was the more reconmiended to the philo- 
sophic Pagans), there is another advantage of the same ex- 
tending even to this present time, probably not unintended also 
by Divine Providence; that whereas bold and conceited wits 
predpitantly condemning the doctrine of the trinity for non- 
sense, absolute repugnancy to human faculties, and impossibility, 
have thereupon some of them quite shaken off Christianity and 
all revealed religion, professing only Theism; others have frus- 
trated the design thereof by paganizing it into creature-worship 
and idolatry; this ignorant and conceited confidence of both 
may be returned and confuted from hence, because the most 
ingenious and acute of all ''the Pagan philosophers, the Platonists 
and Pythagoreans, who had no bias at all upon them, nor any 
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scripture reyelation, that might seem to impose upon their 
Acuities, but followed the free sentiments and dictates of their 
own minds, did notwithstanding not only entertain this trinity 
of divine hypostases eternal and uncreated, but were also fond 
of the hypothesis, and made it a main fundamental of their 
theology" (vol iL, p. 480). 

Another explanation has been given of the similarity between 
the Platonic and the Christian Doctrines of the Trinity. It has 
been said that the latter was borrowed from the former. There 
are many answers that may be given to this, but the most 
convincing is found in the indirect proofs of the doctrine con- 
tained in the three first (Gospels. The phraseology of the b^inning 
of St. John's Gk>spel is evidently taken from the Platonic school, 
for which there was no doubt good reason (on this, see liddon's 
** Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of Christ," pp. 70, 71) ; and 
this may lead the superficial reader to conclude that the doctrine 
was also taken from the same source. But a careful study of 
the synoptical Qospels will reveal the same doctrine underlying 
the Evangelical history. The Divinity of Christ and the 
personality of the Holy Spirit are taught in quite a different 
manner — ^taught incidentally, as it were— by the first three 
Evangelists, in a way which makes it impossible to believe that 
the truths so taught were derived from any foreign source. These 
Evangelists do not speak of ** The Word," but they show Him 
to vs in, The Perfect Example. 
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THE UNITARIAN AND ORTHODOX THEOLOGY 

COMPARED* 

"Is onr prevalent Unitarian Theology defective in any important 

element of Christian tmth as compared with the theology of 

the so-called Orthodox Ghnrohes ? 

• ••••••• 

'*Sach is an imperfect, but, I think, on the whole, a correct 
aooonnt of the harden of the preaching of the Unitarians of the 
earlier schooL No donbt, it contains much trae and wholesome 
doctrine. I fail, however, to see in it the special features which 
constitute Christianity a real Evangel to humanity unless, indeed, 
it be the questionable verification of the belief in immortality. . . . 
lodeed, it is difficult to see what moral and spiritual elements 
there are in this earlier Unitarian theology which could not be 
found nearly as well expressed in such heathen moralists aa 
Cicero, Seneca, and Marcus Antoninus. Fifty years ago Unit- 
arianism was Deism, with some additional useful information 
guaranteed by miracle; and now that the belief in physical 
miracle is fading away, many of the Unitarians of the Priestley 
type, having lost their faith in Revelation, are hastening afber 
what is called the Gospel of Science, and fancy that Evolution, 
with its law of progpressive improvement, may furnish an adequate 
substitute for the glad tidings of Christianity. Happily there 
has grown up among us another form of Unitarianism, which 
earnestly clings to a belief in present Inspiration, and finds in 

* From a paper by the Bev. Professor Upton, published in the In^rer, 
August i, 1877. 
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the marvellons spiritual power of the character and teachings of 
Jesus the true and sufficient evidence that he is, indeed, the Beloved 
Son, who most dearly reveals the Father. But does Unitarian- 
ism, even when thus spiritualised as it is in the writings of 
Ghanning, gather up into itself all the vitality and power of the 
popular faith ? Not entirely, I think. In reading Ghanning one 
feels one*s-self privilege to enjoy converse with a mind of rare 
mental gifts and x>o wer of expression, and characterised, too, by ex- 
ceeding purity, sweetness, and affection ; yet even in his teaching 
it is rather the ethical than the spiritual discernment which 
constitutes their special value. Occasional passages, no doubt^ 
occur in the sermons of this great preacher, which prove that be was 
not a stranger to that conscious blending of his higher life with 
the life of God, which is the very essence of Ghristian experience. 
Such daily experience, however, is not so much the vivifying 
centre of his teaching as it has been of the teachings of the 
most spiritual saints and mystics of the Gatholio Ghurch, as well 
as of the more inspired divines of our Nonconformist Ghnrohes. 
Yet if Ghanning fails to touch so effectually the deepest chords 
of man's religions being, it cannot be because he was less 
spiritually gifted than the devoutest sons of the Romish or the 
Protestant Ghurch, but rather because the IJnitarianism amid 
which he lived did not tend in the same degree to awaken 
and cherish the sense of living personal union with the Holy 
Spirit. But, excepting Ghanning and some few eminent writers 
and preachers of a kindred genius, the bulk of our Unitarian 
literature seems to be in theology very much what J. S. Mill's 
writings are in philosophy — elegant, liberal, dear, and wholesome, 
yet, at the same time, somewhat superficial and disappointing. 
It evades the deeper problems of the soul rather than solves them, 
whereas in communing with such spirits as * Thomas a Kempis * 
and Tauler, F6nelon and Madame Gnyon, Fox and Barclay, Boehme 
and Law, much as we may differ from their form of doctrine, we 
feel that they penetrate profoundly into the mysterious depths 
of our personality, and make God and spiritual reality much 
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more intimatelj present to the mind. It is tme, as a friend 
kindly reminds me, that these so-called mystics and divines have 
not in general been in very good repute for soandness of 
doctrine. Indeed, they hardly conld be; for had they been 
strictly orthodox, rigidly subservient to the letter of dogma, they 
would not have g^ven utterance to any great and life-giving ideas. 
It is just because they have not rested in the creed, but have 
pressed on into that first-hand religious experience which the 
creed at once suggests and distorts, that their words serve to 
kindle and to feed the flame of faith and devotion. 

*' I think that many Unitarians take a mistaken view of the real 
question at issue between the rival parties at the Council of Nice. 
They are apt to imagine that had the party of Arius, rather than 
that of Athanasins, gained the day, the cause of rational theology 
would have received at that early date a healthy impetus. It 
seems to me that the truth is precisely the reverse. Whether 
the orthodox divines at that time acted from some powerful 
instinct, or from a profound insight into the true merits of the 
case, in insisting, as they did, on the co-substantiality of God 
and Christ, and establishing that idea as a recognised and 
indispensable dogma of Christendom, they did, I believe, thereby 
an incalculable service to humanity. I do not, of course, accept 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; but I do think that that doctrine has 
been a marvellously useful vehicle in transmitting to modem times 
the most central and vital truth of Cfhristian theology and 
philosophy, I mean the inseparable co-presence of God and man 
in human nature. To my feeling, there is no expression more 
indicative of theological and philosophical shallowness than the 
expression not uofrequent amongst us, * I, for my part, regard 
Jesus as a mere man,' My friend reminds me that some whoso 
theological ideas do not differ from my own, call Jesus a mere 
man simply to emphasise their belief that there is no distinction 
of kind between him and the rest of humanity. I am very far 
from thinking that Jesus is generically different from other men, 
bat I do feel that when we begin to realise at all adequately tho 
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deeper spiritual character and worth of human nature, we shall 
\)e less inclined to use a phrase which seems to suggest a definite 
line of demarcation between God and man. If Arianism had 
proved predominant at Nice, we should eHher have had a 
Christian Polytheism, or else there was the risk of the conception 
of Jesus being degraded to that of a mere man, and thua emptied 
of all its divine significance. The age was not ripe to understand 
and embrace Christ's own loftj estimate of human nature. He, 
indeed, profoundly felt the inseparability of his Father and himself, 
and to him his own nature would have had no intelligible mean- 
ing had it been dissevered from its union with the Indwelling 
Crod ; but he also felt that this sublime truth holds equally good 
of all his brethren of mankind. Now, had the majority at the 
Council of Nice believed and proclaimed that God was present 
as an essential fieustor in every man*s personaUtj as well as ia 
that of Christ) they would, probal ly, at that stage of theological 
development have degraded Christ, and not have elevated 
humanity. They seized and most persistently enforced the truth 
that God and Christ are in essence one, and thus they have kept 
before the attention of Christendom Christ's sublime revelation, 
till the world is now fitted to hea^ and to appreciate the fuller 
statement that God and man are in a most important sense in- 
separably united, though not always at one, and that a mere man 
would be no man at all, but only an empty figment of abstraction. 
Jesas truly said, ' And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men after 
me ; ' and this elevation of him by the instinct of early orthodoxy 
into co-substantiality with the Father has ultimately rendered 
possible an estimate of human nature such as Jesus himself folt^ 
and the truth of which he so conspicuously manifested. Some 
among us may believe that we Unitarians have already adequately 
comprehended and appropriated this essential Christian truth. 
I cannot think that as yet we fully fathom its deep meaning. 
We are rather the historical outcome of the heretical Arian 
development of Christian thought, which separates God and 
Christ, and ultimately tends to that Humanitarianism which 
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speaks of Christ as the model man, bat still a mere man, whose 
personality is quite distinct from that of Grod. What seems to me 
the true account of God's relation to Christ, and that which is 
repeatedly set forth in the Fourth Gospel and the Epistles, is by 
no means so simple and easily expressible a matter as it is made 
to appear in the ordinary form of Unitarian doctrine. The fact 
that we cannot sever our personality from that of God is to 
my mind the most momentous truth of theology. A growing 
appreciation of this most marvellous but most real incarnation of 
Qod in humanity would, I think, breathe an altogether new spirit 
and life into our Unitarian feiith, and convert our churches, from 
being too much mere aggregates of individuals, into organic 
bodies, instinct with a common life, each performing its diTine 
function under the felt inspiration of that Eternal Spirit who 
vivifies and unifies the whole. In the life and teachings of 
Jesus we have as it were an open door which g^ves a most cheer, 
ing and inspiring vision of the glorious possibilities involved in 
this mystic union of God and man. Nor is his life a mere fact of 
the past ; on its divine side it is here present with us seeking to 
draw us also into that ineffable harmony where we may be at one 
with God and His beloved ones. Can we doubt the reality of 
this most intimate invasion of our nature by a personality far 
other than that of our finite and dependent self ? Whence come 
those thoughts and feelings that take hold of infinity, of eternity, 
that vision of moral beauty ever haunting us, that heroic power of 
love which counts self as nothing, and fiings away the life of 
the body as dross when compared with some spiritual good ? 
What is conversion ? Is it not the act of faith whereby we live 
no longer at our own finite centre, but cling with love and self- 
surrender to the Divine Presence within us ? As the finite self 
is cntcified, the Divine Self, with whom we have by fikith identified 
ourselves, relieves us of the grievous burden of our sins, and 
becomes to us the power of God unto salvation. The finite self 
and its unholy desires still, it is true, harass and impede the 
regenerate soul, and past sinfulness brings its inevitable entail 
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of toil and Buffering ; yet wliile in faith we deare to the Eternal 
and 'die daily ' to all aelfiah and aenanal infloenceBy whioh griewe 
the Divine Spirit within na, that Spirit comea with wondront 
reinforcement to onr aid, and there dawna within onr inner life 
the unspeakable peace and joy which ia the earnest of Divine 
forgivenesa. It ia Heaven to be at one with Ood, who is ever 
with ns; it is Hell to be at variance with Him from whose pre* 
senoe we can never flee. 

''This fundamental truth of the union and communion of God 
with man is also of the most momentous importance in rektion 
to the philosophical speculation of onr time. I cannot, however, 
at the doae of thia paper, already too long, attempt to explain 
how the vivid realisation of ihe Divine presence in the centre of 
our inner life necessarily illumines the whole sphere of knowledge, 
and leads the soul to refer all evolution to the constant energising 
of that Spirit, in whom aU excellences are already involved, and 
whom it is the privilege of tiie religious heart to intimately feel 
as the life and light of its own being. 

'* The conception of our relation to €h>d, which I have en- 
deavoured to explain, is not altogether absent, I think, from the 
writings of Channing, and finds more adequate expression than 1 
can give it in the printed pages of some eminent living Theists and 
Unitarians ; yet it cannot be said to be the prevalent view of either 
our own, or of the Orthodox Churches. It is, however, I believe, 
the view towards which both will converge as the tyranny of 
dogma relaxes, and we and they come to enjoy a brotherly 
interchange of thought and sentiment. Hence I look forward to 
a time (though I fear it is yet far distant) when Unitarians will be 
enabled to pass again into that more intimate union with the 
great stream of Christian life and influence from which we have 
for a long period been compelled to become in some degree 
estranged. Probably our slow growth and small propagative 
power may be largely duo to the fact that we have been in part 
thus cut ofi" from the main body of Christianity. This severance 
has boon due partly to our own imperfect Theology, but much 
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more to that orthodox abuse of dogma, in which we, without 
detriment to oar mental and moral integrity, are not able to join. 
Both caoBeB of disonion seem slowly, bat surely, melting away ; 
and tiie time is conung when our Orthodox neighbours, dropping 
the faJse and accidental, and retaining the more vital elements 
of their oreed, will thank us for our persistent protests in favour 
of free inquiry and honest profession, while we on our part shall, 
perhaps, see more clearly than we do at present that Orthodox 
dogmas (with all their inconsistencies and errors) have never- 
theless subserved most important uses in the religious education 
of our race." 
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ADH 

ABHORRENCE, Christ's, of 
treachery, 142 

Affection, Christ's universal, 15 ; 
Christ *s, for his disciples, 1 28 

Age of admittance to the Temple, 
20 

Agony, Christ's, on the cross, 46 ; 
in Gtethsexnane, 74 ; endurance of, 
199 

Ahitophel, typical nature of the 
treachery of, 136 

Allowances, made by Christ for 
prejudice, 82 ; for sinners, 844 

Angel, apparition of, to Christ in 
the garden, 75 

Anger, the righteous, of Christ, 122, 
197 

Anguish of anticipation, 186 

Antoninus, example of, 8 

Apathy not true calmness, 113 

Apocalypse, figure in, 114 

Apostles, inability of, to under- 
stand Christ's teaching, 81 ; in- 
tolerance of, 88, 89, 91 ; reproved 
by Christ, 89 ; change in, 93 ; 
Christ's relation to His, 128 ; sent 
out by Christ, 186 

Argument, safe basis for, 7. 

Association, British, for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 297 

Astonishment excited by Christ's 
wisdom, 22 

Atheism and belief, neutral posi- 
tion between, 10 

Atheist, a consistent, 301 

Atonement, meaning of, 263 ; mys- 
tery of, 277 

A A 
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BASIS of argument, 7 
Beauty of Christ's character, 
200 
Belief and Atheism, 10 
Believers, a numerous body of, 83 
Beneficence, boundless, of Ctirist, 

166 
Benevoleoce, definition of, 149 ; 

one-sided, 178 
Betrayal, Christ's, 71, 141, 142 
Bigotry, religious, 63; of the 

Jews, 64 
Biography, Christ's, how summed 

up, 162 
Blood money, 146 



CALMNESS, nature of, 113 ; figure 
to denote, 125; perfect, of 
Christ, 108, 115, 116, 125; sub- 
limity of Christ's, 117 ; different 
from -self-possession, 120; true 
nature of, 124 
Capernaum, Christ at, 171 
Carter, lectures of, quoted, 240 
Caste ignored by Christ, 53 
Channing, quotation from, 49, 115, 

204 
Character, effect produced on, by 
Christianity, 4; Christ's, 67; 
Christ's method of judging, 98 ; 
gigantic proportions of Christ's, 
103; fundamental principle of 
Christ's, 107 ; intuitive know- 
ledge of, possessed by Christ! 
1 12 ; striking features of Ghxist's, 
193 
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CHf 

Cbildhood^spiritisalgloryof Christ's, 
17 ; distinguishing chsracteristic 
of Christ*s, 17 ; natoral develop- 
ment of Christy 19 

Children, spizitiud capacity of, 18; 
gifted, 22 

Christ the pattern of human per- 
fection, 4 ; example of, available 
to unbelievers, 4 ; personal origi- 
nality of, 6 ; spiritual illumina- 
tion of, 18 ; conscious of His 
mission, 20; personal aspect and 
mien, 26 ; public ministry of, 51 ; 
solitariness of the life of, 51 ; 
conviction of the feeling against 
Him, 65 ; duty of confessing, 86 ; 
work of, upon earth, 98; view 
taken by, of His work, 102 ; ex- 
planation of the forbearance of, 
107; not an object of Divine 
punishment, 269; the mind of, 
301 

Christianity, argument in favour 
of, 10 

Christian writers, the early, 50 

Church, the lot of Christ *s, foreseen 
by Him, 125 ; non-existence of, 
in Christ *8 lifetime, 82, 83 ; the 
Christian, 329, 331 

Civilisation, ancient, 173, 174 

Combination of qualities in Christ, 
209 

Compassion, Christ's, 154, 156, 157, 
158, 163 

Confidence, Christ *8, in the success 
of His mission, 100, 103, 104 

Consciousoess, Christ *s, of His mis- 
sion, 28, 29, 30, 49 

Considerateness, Christ's, 177, 180, 
181,188, 189, 192 

Contrast, the force of, 210 

Converts, the first, 84 ; among the 
chief rulers, 185 

Courage, explanation of Christ's, 
107 ; the highest, 198 

Creative idea, fulfilment of, in 
Christ, 312 

Creator, man's perfection derived 
from, 59 ; the, 117; proofs of the 
existence of, 300 

Crown, symbol of self-devotion, 
269 

Ciucifixion, the, 199 



T\AVn> and Ahitophel, 137 

U Death, doctnnal ^iew of 
Christ's, 67; Christ's, purely 
voluntary, 66, 67, 68 ; gave life, 
Christ's example, 88; Christ's 
foreknowledge of His, 100, 117 

Deliverer, expected, by the Jews, 
SO 

Dependence, Christ's, upon God, 98, 
SI9» 

Desecration rebuked by Christ, 122 

Determination, Christ's, 193 

Disciples, Christ's promise to, 101 ; 
Incapable of inventing Christ's 
sayings, 5; change wrought in, 
by Christ's death, 9 ; distinguish- 
ing characteristics of, 9; weak- 
ness of, 101 

Divine origin of Christianity, 10; 
mission of Christ, 12, 20, 154, 
328 ; illumination, 17 ; grace of 
Christ, 38 ; authority of Christ, 
49, 62; attributes, 296; mani- 
festation of Christ, 307 ; influence 
on the heart, 329 

Divinity, Christ's, 111, 293, 295. 
806, 307, 331, 332, 333 

Dominioii, the everlasting, of CSirist, 
161 



" I7CCB HOMO " quoted, 12, 161 
IJ Ecclesiastical polities, 333 

Effect of faith, 234 

Elisba and Qehazi, 112 

Enthusiasm, absence of, in Christ, 
116; definition of, 118; of hu- 
manity, a term not applicable to 
Christ, 118; 

Ei»cape from death pos^ble for 
Christ, 72 

Evil, the power of, in the human 
breast, 63 

Example, transitory nature of the 
infiuenoe of, 3 ; power of, 123 ; 
lasting influence of Christ's, 7, 
9, 10; Christ's unparalleled, 8; 
Christ's living, 8,327; influence 
of Oirist's, on His disciples, 9; 
perfection of Christ's, 38, 51, 313. 
314; the silent, of Christ, 50; 
the human, of Christ, 50 ; need 
of Christ's, 173, 174; the Uving, 
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EXH 

205, 206, 207, 208; power of 

Christ's, 246 
Exhaustion prodaoed bj the act of 

healing, 166,167 
Bzpiation, 263 



FAITH required from all, 83 ; not 
the fruit of miracles, 155 ; dis- 

tinction between objective and 

subjective, 237 ; conforms man to 

Christ, 245, 246, 247 ; influence 

of, 328; origin of, 329; in 

Christ's sacrifice, 256 
Fame, inconvenience of, to Christ, 

156 
Farewell of Christ to His disciples, 

56, 101 
Farrar, Dr^ quoted, 69, 70, 76, 122 
Fatigue to Christ caused by lieal- 

ing, 167, 168, 180 
Fanltlessness, Christ's, 19 
Fig-tree, the barren, 133 
Filiallove, Christ's, 187 
Firmness of Christ, 194 
Forbearance of Christ, 127, 130, 

131, 144 
Foreknowledge, limited, of Christ, 

134 
Forgiveness, Christ's, 121, 127, 128, 

201, 229, 242 
Formalism of the Jews, 22, 62 
Friend, Christ a, 219 



GALILEE, Christ on the sea of, 
171 
Gehazi and Elisha, 112 
Oethsemane, Christ at, 124 
God, purpose in creating man, 1 ; 
the kingdom of, 62 ; dependence 
of Christ upon, 98, 99, 101, 103 ; 
nature of, 114, 124 ; the question 
of the existence of, 295 ; mode of 
governing the world, 306 ; Christ 
the revelation of the unseen, 307 ; 
orderly progress in the works of, 
308 
Goodness, the perfection of, 314; 

inherent power of, 2 
Gospels, 44, 49, 54, 62, 64, 108, 140 
Gratitude a motive for following 
Christ, 228 



JIB 

Guidance found in Scripture by 
Christ, 33, 34, 35, 38, 43 



HEALING, Christ's power of, 168 
Heathen idea of God, 164 

Heaven in the heart, 116 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, quoted, 
240 

Help, 213 

Hengstenberg, quoted, 47 

Herod, 31 

Historical basis for faith, 219 

Howard, 283 

Human will, Christ's, 74 ; life, value 
of, in Christ*s sight, 164 

Humanity, Christ the representative 
of, 6 ; the enthusiasm of, 118 

Humility, Christ^s, 59 ; the highest 
commendation of, 60 ; not incon- 
sistent with a high station, 53 ; 
union of, with conscious greatness 
in Chri.st, 57 

Hypocrisy, Christ's hatred of, 123, 
124; of Judas, 140 

IDEAL, 294 
Ignorance, 63 
Imitation of Christ, importance of, 

230. 279 
** In Memoriam," quoted, 333 
Incarnation, nature of the, 308, 312 
Indian mutiny, instance of moral 

power in, 305 
Indignation, noble, of Christ, 1 21 
Infinity, 316 

Injuries, the forgiveness of, 127 
Insensibility not the cause of 

Christ's serenity, 163 
Insight, profundity of Christ's, 6 
Intellectual endowments, Christ *s, 

52 
Intentions, sincerity of, 236 
Intercourse, Christ *s, with His apo- 
stles, 181 
Intimacy of Christ with His apo- 
stles, 128 
Isaiah, prophecy of, 169, 190, 270 

JERUSALEM, Our Lord's lament 
over, 123, 161 ; Christ's prophecy 
concerning, 161, 162 
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JKW 

Jewiah Uw, claim of anthoritj 

orer, by Christ, 42 
Jewish nation, opinion of, regarding 

the Messiah, 30, 31 ; reasoa for 

rejecting Christ, 43, 61 
Jews, nmnerons body of believers 

among, 84 ; unbelief of» 165 
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LAZARUS, raising of, 155 
Lecky quoted, 211 
Leprosy, moral, 158 
Life, the one perfect, 4, 214 
Love taught by Christ, 160; 

Christ's, for man, 119; universal, 

of Christ's, 150 
Lowliness of Christ, 49, 54, 66 
Luke, St., quoted, 17, 86, 153; 

allusion of, to Christ's boyhood, 

26 
Luxury, money squandered on, 174 

Tf AN, Christ a perfect, 300, 301, 
ilL 310 

Manifestation, the, 313, 314 

Mankind, God's purpose in creat- 
ing, 1 

Martyr, example of, contagious, 
206 ; Christ the greatest, 6 

Mary and Joseph, 24 

Meekness, cause of Christ's, 107; 
Christ a perfect example of, 121 

Men, remarkable influence of, 2 ; 
Christ's only personal advantage 
over. 111 

Mill, John Stuart, quoted, 4, 9, 10, 
12, 67, 61, 280, 287, 288, 289, 
290, 296, 313 ; observation of, 301 

Mindfulness of little things, 177 

Miracles, Christ's, 154, 155, 301 ; 
Mill's opinion of, 11 ; not an 
impossibility, 13 ; Christ's self- 
restraint a moral, 78; Christ's 
object in working, 156; intention 
of Christ's, 163 

Miraculous power, first mention of 
Christ's, 34 ; reason for Christ's 
posse-ssion of , 1 2 ; not manifested 
at first, 17 ; Christ's, not used for 
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own advantage, 35, 36, 77, 
79; impossibility of eliminating 
from Christ's history, 77 ; neces- 
sity for Christ's, 166 

Mission from God, man's, 258 

Moral power in man, 298, 306, 310 
principle, 299 ' 

Morality in Christ, 163 

Mother, Christ's fazeweU to His, 
187, 188 

Motives for coming to Christ, 232 



NAMBS, unrecorded, 2 
Nature, a collection of forces, 
12 ; miracles not a Tiolation of the 
laws of, 12 ; power over, possessed 
by Christ, 161 ; themoial,of man, I 

Nanurenes, unbelief of, 132, foot- 

. note 

Nazareth, Christ at, 50, 51, 167 

Newton, the mind of, 801 

Nicodemui, 85 



OBJECT of faith, 219 
• Old Testament taken to ex- 
plain the New, 273 
Organisation, perfection of Christ's, 
170 



PARABLES, of the shepherd, 159 ; 
of the prodigal, 160 
Participation in the spirit of Clirist, 

216, 252 
Passover, the, 183, 184 
Patience, Christ a perfect example 

of, 121 
Patriotism, Christ's, 162, 153 
Pattern of human excellence, 215, 

299 
Paul, St., incapability of, to in- 
vent the sayings of Christ, 55; 

statement of, 135 ; the faith of, 

244 
Pontecost, the day of, 84 
Perfection, base of Christ's, 107 
Peter, St., quoted, 107 ; denial of, 

111 
Pharisees and Scribes rebuked, 123 ; 

inconsiderateness of, 190 
Positivism, 287 
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WW 

Power, the idol of the world, 154; 

of Christ's example, 218; above 

and within hb, SOS 
Prayer, absence of enthnsiasm in 

the Lord's, 116 ; the night passed 

in, by Christ, 137 
Prayers, Christy's, 45, 186 ; frequency 

of, 99 ; Christ's, before the cruci- 
fixion, 101, 103 
Prejudices of the Jews against 

Christ, 62 ; strength of reUgion, 

62,63 
Pride, spiritual, 54 ; the best reproof 

of human, 59 
Prophecies concerning Christ, 20, 

189, 190; studied by Christ, 28, 

29, 32, 86 
Prophecy, Christ the subject of, 136 
Prophetic g^ft, limitation of, in 

Christ, 134, 135 
Prophets, Christ's superiority over 

the, 103, 104; gift of reading 

thoughts possessed by, 112 
Propitiation, meaning of, 264 
Psalms applicable to Christ, 44, 46 ; 

used by Christ, 45, 46 

REASON, man's, 298 ; thehighest 
exercise for, 332 
Re-creatioa of the soul, 233 
Reformation, the law of, 119 
Reformer, Christ the greatest, 6 
Religion, influence* of, on the cha- 
racter, 7 ; of humanity, 279, 283 
Remorse of Judas, 145, 146- 
Renan, quoted, 2, 4, 8 ; rejects the 

miraculous, 105 
Repertaoce of Judas, 143, 144, 145 
Representative, Christ, of the human 

race, 266 
Representative and substitute, dif- 
ference between, 267 
y Restoration of Belief, "quoted, 164 
Resurrection, Christ's, 218 
Robertson, quoted, 64 
Romans, the patriotism of, 152 

SABBATH, Christ's teaching re- 
garding, 42, 122 
Sacrifice, Christ's, 259 
Samaria, conversion of, 93 
Samaritans, intolerance of, 92 
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Sceptic, view of a rational, 1 1 
Schenckel, quotation from, 129, 130 
Scribes and Pharisees, rebuke to, 

123; denounced by Christ, 195, 

196 
Scripture, submission of Christ to, 

32, 33, 35, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43; use 

made of, by Christ in repelling 

temptation, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 ; 

familiarity of Clirist with, 37, 

44 ; relation of Christ to, 39 ; 

consolation found in, by Christ, 

45,46 
Scriptures, the Jewish, studied by 

Christ, 27 
Seed, the good, 85 
Self-assertion a necessity for Christ, 

58 
Self-dissatisfaction, 232 
Self-indulgence, 173, 174 
Selfishness, evils of, 79, 80 ; Chrisjt's 

example a remedy for, 80 
Self-possession of Christ, 108, 109, 

111,113,115,116 
Self-restraint, Christ's, 78; the 

cause of, 107 
Self-sacrifice of Christ, 61, 66, 150 ; 

spirit of, in Christ, 70 ; perfection 

of. in Christ, 79 
Simon, the Pharisee, 190, 191 
Sin, power of, to disturb Christ's 

calmness, 129 
Sincerity of Christ, 194 
Sinneis, Christ's association with, 

159 
Socrates, example o^ 8 
Spirit, influence of the Divine on 

the soul, 115 ; promised by Christ 

to His disciples, 101 ; faith, the 

fruit of, 155 ; influence of Christ's, 

329 
Spirituality of Christ as a child, 19 
Stoicism, absence of, in Christ, 73 
Submission of Christ, explanation 

of, 107 
Substitution, 267 
Supernatural element in Christ, 8 ; 

power, absence of, in the early 

life of Christ, 51 
Superstition, 63 

Supper, the Last, 123, 129, 181 
Sympathy, Christ's, 153. 166, 158, 161, 

162 ; spontaneous, 163, 165, 166 
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TEARS, Christ's, 151, 163 
Temple, Christ's first visit to, 

20, 21, 22, 23, 24 ; Christ in the, 

121, 122, 128 
Temptation of Christ, 33, 34, 35, 36, 

37 
Tenderness, union with strength. 

200 
Testament, the Old, applicability of 

portions to Christ, 44 
Thoughtfulness, Christ's, 181 
Tolerance of Christ, 90, 91, 94 ; ex- 
planation of Christ's, 117 
Toplady quoted, 276 
Touch, healing by, 167, 168, 169 
Treachery of Judas, 137 ; a trouble 

to Christ, 123 
Trust of Christ in God, 95, 96, 98, 

100, 103, 104, 105, 107 
Truth, two-fold revelation of, 61 ; 

Christ's trust in the power of, 96 ; 

capacity of the soul for receiving, 

96,97 
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UNION, practical basis for, 331 
Unworldliness, Christ's, 54 ; 
importance of, 54 

TTIRTUES, 69 ; Christ's, repro- 
Y duced in His disciples, 9 
Voluntariness of Christ's death, 67, 
68, 70, 71 

WARNING of Christ to Judas, 
138, 139, 140 
Washington, 283 
Wealth, inadequate of, to relieve 

suffering, 165 
Widow, raising of the son of, 283 
Wisdom, the wcmderful, of Christ, 

18, 20, 22, 62, 108, 111 ; the 

moral, of Christ, 161 
Worldliness, religious, 64 

YOKE, Christ's. 227, 229, 232, 236, 
237, 23^ 252 
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OPINIONS OF THE PBESS. 



LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

* Under a somewhat dumsj title, which we belieye haa heen altered in a 
later edition, an anooymona author has produced a very remarkable book. 
It desAnres to be widely read and carefully considered. The object of the 
author is to set forth the perfect human example of Christ as the great central 
truth of Christianity. . . . Many passages are remarkably suggestive and of 
singular beauty. . . . The ^racti<^ lesson which the author evolves from his 
consideration of the subject is this, that since the Church of Christ throughout 
the world is a society pledged to follow the example of Christ, the recoffuition 
of this truth should affora a practical basis of union among Christians of 
every communion.' 

SPECTATOR. 

' A book which we hope will be widelv useful, and which is throughout 
interesting in style and impressive, from tne manifest sincerity of conviction 
wiUi which it is written.' 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

' The book is admirably written, and is devout and sympathetic' 

NONCONFORMIST. 

' The great theme of our Lord's example has seldom been treated in a more 
satisfactory manner.' 

LITERARY WORLD. 

'A book which deserves a place in every library of apologetic divinity.' 

JOHN BULL. 

' A thoughtful, reverent analysis of the exemplary nature of the life of 
Christ, and also— for this flows from it — the pittem which is held up for the 
imitation of all Christians. ... In dealing with a subject which could only be 
treated aright by a reverent spirit, the writer has given us a siggestive voluine, 
which will be prized. ... He has done so dearly, simply, and religiously, and 
with a certain freshness of language which makes his volume very profitable 
as well as aereeable reading. Without being alien in spirit to, it will be cor- 
rective of, the partial views — or, at least, statements — of *' £cce Homo." . . . 
But though this volume may claim to be regarded as a contribution to our store 
of apologetical treatises, aiul in this way will be useful to those who honestly 
doubt of the Divine mission and nature of our Lord, yet its chief value lies in 
its practical character. It deserves to be studied, not only by those whose 
faith may have suffered from the shallow sophisms and assaults of modem 
unbelief, but also by preachers, who will be able to draw from its pages pregnant 
thoughts on the excellencies of His life, before the perfection of which one of 
the severest thinkers of our own times bowed his head, and, in despite of un- 
belief early inculcated, honestly and manfully recorded his conviction that the 
character of Christ was " unique." ' 

SCOTSMAN. 

' The chief merit of the work lies ... in the earnestness and power with 
which he has commended the example of Christ to the imitation of mankind.' 



GLASGOW HERALD. 

* This interesting, tnggestive, and in many ways romarkable book, from the 
peraaal of which we think both freethinkers and the rigidly orthodox are likely 
to reap benefit.' 

BRISTOL MERCURY. 

' This is a work of remarkable character, well ealcnlated both in its design 
and execution to take a place side by side with Dr. Farrar's admirable ** Life 
of Christ." ... He tro&ts a great subject with a force and cogency which 
entitle him to no ordinary rank among religious writers. . . . We ventnie to 
think the work will find wide acceptance and approval among thoughtful 
readers.' 

PREACHER'S ANNUAL. 

' Treated with marrellous freshness and force . . . in a style of exquisite 
dfiamess, simplicity, and beauty. ... In our judgment it is the most re- 
markable theologic^ book of Uie year. . . . Even thoee who dissent most 
strongly from the author^s most important conclusions will be constrained to 
admire the beauty of his style, the ingenuity of much of his reasoning, and 
the calmness and rererenee with whidi he wis discussed some most exciting 
themes.' 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 

' A more beautiful delineation of the human Christ than the one given 
in these pages has, perhaps, never proceeded from an uninspired pen ; and 
it would tax the sturdiest logician to discover a flaw in the argument which 
exalts this glorious human Christ into manifested Deity. . . . Expert theo- 
logians might, perhaps, pick holes in the representation here made of the terms 
on which salvation is ofiered to mankind ; but the philosophic sceptic would 
have to shift his standpoint alto^ther, if, after readiog the book, he should 
still be desirous of sn excuse for his attitude of doubt. It is most admirable, 
instructive, and suggestive, deserving wide circulation and serious attention.' 

ROCK. 

' Before proceeding to what may be regarded as unfavourable criticism, we 
will say at once the work has excited our admiration, both by the noble senti- 
ments it presents respecting our Lord, and by its fine perceptions of what mi^ 
be called the aesthetic views of Gospel history. For example, there is a short 
chapter at the beginning of the volume entitled *' The Chnst-child." ... We 
never remember to have read anything on the subject more to the purpose, or 
more beautifully expressed than what is here given us.' 

FREEMAN. 

* The first part of the work is devoted to a consideration of the character 
of Christ, and the sketches contained in the various chapters are done with 
much skill, beauty, and devoutness. ... On all these subjects the book con- 
tains many passages of great beauty ; and, considered simply as a piece of 
sacred biography, it is well worth reading. . . . We thankfully accept much 
that our writer gives us that is healthful and stimulating to an actually 
Christian life.' 

READING MERCURY. 

* We doubt if any other work has been written which so fully and sweetly 
explains the perfections of the earthly life of the Great Master, or which so 
completely avoids the errors of irreverence on the one hand and indistinctness 
on the other.' 

FOUNTAIN. 

'It is seldom that we have met with such clear and pellucid writing. 
The language being always kept in strict subjection to the thoup^ht, the graces 
of style are delightfully unconscious. And tnis simplicity of diction is united 
with a general orthodoxy in the treatment of the subject which renders it a 
safe book fqr the unlearned and the young.' 
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a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited 
by J. Lindley,F.R.S., and T.Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274WoodcuU and 20 
Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 12^. 

Rivers's Orchard-House; 

or, the Cultivation of Fruit Trees under 
Glass. Sixteenth Edition, re-edited by 
T. F. Rivers. Crown 8vo. with 25 
Woodcuts, price 5x. 

The Rose Amateur's 

Guide. By Thomas Rivers. Latest 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 4/. 6J. 

Town and Window Gar- 
dening, including the Structure, Habits 
and Uses of Plants; a Course of 
Sixteen Lectures given out of School- 
Hours to Pupil Teachers and ChSdiw 
attendmg the Leeds Boud Schools. By 
Mrs. BuCKTON, Member of the Leeds 
School Board. With 127 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 



Miller's Elements of Che- 

mistiy, Theoretical and Practical. 
Re-edited, with Additions, by H. 
MACLEOD, F.C.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, idf. 
Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24J. 
Part III. Organic Chemistry, New 
- Edition in the press. 

Animal Chemistryi or the 

Relations of Chemistry to Physiology 
and Pathology : a Manual for Medical 
Men and Scientific Chemists. By 
Charles T. Kingzett, F.C.S. 8vo. 
price iSj. 

Health in the House : 

Twenty-five Lectures on Elementary 
PhjTsiology in its Application to the 
Dally Wants of Man and Animals. 
By Mrs. BucKTON. Crown 8vo. 
Woodcuts, 2j. 



A Dictionary of Chemis* 

try and the Allied Brandies of other 
Sdences. By Henry Watts, F.C.S. 
assisted by eminent Scientific and 
Practical Chemists. 7 vols, medium 
Svo. £\o, i6j. dd. 

Third Supplement, completing the 
Record of Chemical Discovery to the 
yeari877. Part I. Svo. 36J. Part II. 
completion, in the press. 

Select Methods in Che- 
mical Analysis, chiefly Inorganic. By 
Wm. Crookes, F.R.S. With 22 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. I2f. dd. 

The History, Products, 

and Processes of the Alkali Trade, 

including the most recent Improve- 
ments. By Charles T. Kingzett, 
F. C. S. With 32 Woodcuts. 8vo. 1 2s. 



The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 



In Fairyland ; Pictures 

from the Elf-World. By Richard 
Doyle. With a Poem by W. Al- 
lingham. With 16 coloured Plates, 
containing 36 Designs. Folio, 15J. 

Lord Macaula/s Lays of 

Andent Rome. With Ninety fllustra- 
tions on Wood from Drawings by G. 
" SCHARF. Fcp. 4to. 2 IX. 

Miniature Edition of 

Macaulay's Lays of Andent Rome, 

with Scharf's 90 Illustrations reduced 
in Lithography. Imp. i6mo. lOr. 6^. 

Moore's Lalla Rookh. 

Tenniel's Edition, with 68 Woodcut 
Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 21/. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, 

Macuse's Edition, with 161 Steel 
Plates. Snper-coyal 8vo. lu. 

Lectures on Harmony, 

delivered at the Royal Institution. By 
G. A. Macfaerbn. Svo. I2r. 



Sacred and Legendary 

Art By Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols, 
square crown Svo. price £^, 15J. 6</. 

Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs. With 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31/. 6</. 

Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Orders. With 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. I vol. 2IJ. 

Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna. With 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. I voL 2 1 J. 

Jameson's Histoiy of the 

SaYioor, His Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Ladv Eastlake. With 
13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 



2 vols. 42/. 



The Three Cathedra 

dedicated to. St Panl in Loiidon. 
By W. Longman, F.S.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
Svo. 2 1 J. 
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The USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &o. 

The Application of Cast 

and Wrought Iron to Bnilding 
Purposes. By the late Sir W. Fair- 
bairn, Bart C.E. With 6 Plates and 
Ii8 Woodcuts. 8vo. i6s. 

Hints on Household 

Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, 

and other Details. By C. L. East- 
lake. Fourth Edition, i^vith lOO Illos- 
trations. Square crown 8vo. 14J. 

Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. By R. S. Culley, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Seventh Edition. 
Plates & Woodcuts. Svo. price i6x. 

A Treatise on the Steam 

Eng^e, in its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42J. 

Recent Improvements in 

the Steam Engine. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. Fcp. Svo. Woodcuts, 6s. 

Catechism of the Steam 

Engine, in its various Applications. 
By John Bourne, C.E. Fcp. Svo. 
Woodcuts, 6s. 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine, a Key to the Author's Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine. By J. 
Bourne, C.E. Fcp. Svo. Woodcuts, gj. 

Examples of Steam and 

Gas Engines of the most recent Ap- 
proved Types as employed in Mines, 
Factories, Steam Navigation, Railways 
and Agriculture, practically described. 
By John Bourne, C.E. With 54 
Plates and 356 Woodcuts. 4to. yoj. 

Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Cresy, C.E. 
With above 3,000 Woodcuts, Svo. 42J. 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures, and Alfines. Seventh 
Edition, re-written and enlarged by R. 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous 
contributors. With 2,604 Woodcuts. 
4 vols, medium Svo. £y. p. 



The Art of Scientific 

Discovery. By G. Gore, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Author of * The Art of Electro- 
Mctallurgy.* Crown Svo. 15J. 

The Amateur Mechanics' 

Practical Handbook ; describing the 
different Tools required in the Work- 
shop. By A. H. G. HoBSON. With 
33 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. 

The Engineer's Valuing 

Assistant By H. D. IIoskold, 
Civil and Mining Engineer, 16 years 
Mining Engineer to the Dean Forest 
Iron Company. Svo. 31J. 6d. 

Industrial Chemistry; a 

Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
lies or Technical Schools ; a Transla- 
tion (by Dr. T. H. Barry) of Stoh- 
maim and Engler's German Edition of 
Payen's *Pr^cisdeChimieIndustrielle;* 
with Chapters on the Chemistry of the 
Metals, &c.byB. H.Paul, Ph. D. With 
69S Woodcuts. Medium Svo. 42J-. 

Gwilt's Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, with above 1,600 Wood- 
cuts. Revised and extended by W. 
Papworth. Svo. 52J. 6d. 

Lathes and Turning, Sim- 
pie, Mechanical, and Ornamental. By 
W. H. NoRTHCOTT. Second Edition, 
with 33S Illustrations. Svo. iSj. 

The Theory of Strains in 

Girders and similar Structures, with 
Observations on the application of 
Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Ma- 
terials. By B. B. Stoney, M.A. 
M. Inst. C.E. Royal Svo. with 5 
Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 36J. 

A Treatise on Mills and 

Millwork. By the late Sir W. Fair- 
bairn, Bart. C.E. Fourth Edition, 
with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 
I vol. Svo. 25J. 

Useful Information for 

Engineers. By the late Sir W. 
Fairbairn, Bart. C.E. With many 
Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols, crown 
Svo. 31J. 6d. 
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Practical Treatise on Me- 
tallurgy. Adapted from the last 

German Edition of Professor Kerl's 
Metallurgy by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
&c and E. Rohrig, Ph.D. 3 vols. 
8vo. with 625 Woodcuts. £^ 19J. 

Anthracen ; its Constitution, 

Properties, Manufacture, and Deriva- 
tives, including Artificial Alizarin, An- 
thrapurpurin, &c. with their Applica- 
tions in Dyeing and Printing. By G. 
AUERBACH. Translated by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S 8vo. izr. 

On Artificial Manures, 

their Chemical Selection and Scientific 
Application to Agriculture ; a Series 
of Lectures given at the Experimental 
Farm at Vincennes in 1867 and 1874- 
75. By M. Georges Ville. Trans- 
lated and edited by W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. With 31 Plates. 8vo. 21s, 



Practical Handbook of 

Dyeing and Calico- Printing. Bv 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. &c. With 
numerous Illustrations and specimens 
of Dyed Textile Fabrics. 8vo. 42/. 

Mitcheirs Manual of 

Practical Assaying. Fourth Edition, 
revised, with the Recent Discoveries 
incorporated, by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 31J. 6d, 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia 

of Gardening; the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture & Landscape Gardening. With 
1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2 1 J. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia 

of Agriculture ; the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Slanagemcnt of Landed 
Property ; the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1, 100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2IJ. 



RELIGIOUS and MORAL ^VORKS. 



Four Lectures on some 

^. Epochs of Early Church History. 
By tlie Very Rev. C. Merivale, D.D. 
Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

A History of the Church 

of England ; Pre-Reformation Period. 
By the Rev. T. P. Boultbee, LL.D. 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 1 5 J. 

Sketch of the History of 

the Church of England to the Revo- 
lution of 1688. By T. V. Short, 
D.D. Crown 8va ^s, 6d. 

The English Church in 

the Eighteenth Century. By Charles 
J. Abbey, late Fellow of University 
College, Oxford ; and John H. Over- 
ton, late Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 36J. 

The Human Life of Christ 

revealing the Order of the Universe, 
bdng the Holsean Lectures for 1877 ; 
with an Appendix. By G. S. Drew, 
M. A. Vicar of Holy Trinity, Lambeth, 
8vo. %s. 



An Exposition of the 39 

Articles, Historical and Doctrinal. By 
E. H. Browne, D.D. Bishop of Win- 
chester. Eleventh Edition. 8vo. i6j. 

A Commentary on the 

39 Articles, forming an Introduction to 
the Theology of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. T. P. Boultbee, LL.D. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Historical Lectures on 

the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 8vo. izs. 

Sermons preached most- 
ly in the Chapel of Rugby School 
by the late T. Arnold, D.D. Collective 
Edition, revised by the Author's 
Daughter, Mrs.W. E. Forster. 6 vols, 
crown 8vo. 30^. or separately, $j. each. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or 

a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By 
Henry Rogers. Fcp. 8vo. $s. 



Defence of the Eclipse of 

Faith. By H. Rogers. Fcp. 8vo. 3; . 6d, 
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Nature, the Utility of 

Relish and TheuoL Three Eksijs 
by John Stuart Mill. 8vo. lor. 6(/. 

A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epiatles. By C. J« Ellicott, D.D. 
8to. Galatians, &r. dd, Ephesians, 
8/. 6/. Pastoral Epistles, lOir. 6(/. 
Philippians, Colossians, & Philemon, 
lor. (id. Thessalonians, 7/. 6«/. 

Conybeare & Howspn's 

Life and Epiatles of St PaoL 

Three Editions, copiously illustrated. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42/. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. 2ij. 

Stodenfs Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
I vol. cro>»Ti 8vo. 9J. 

The Jewish Messiah ; 

Critiod History of the Messianic Idea 
among the Jews, from the Rise of the 
Maccabees to the Closing of the Tal- 
mud. By James Drummond, B.A. 
8vo. 15J. 

The Prophets and Pro- 
phecy in Israel; an Historical and 

Critical Inquiry. By Prof. A. KUENEN, 
Translated from the Dutch by the Rev. 
A. MiLROY, M.A. with an Introduc- 
tion by J. MuiR, D.C.L. 8vo. 2ij. 

Mythology among the 

Hebrews and its Historical Develop- 
ment. By Ignaz Goldziher, Ph.D. 
Translated by Russell Martinbau, 
M.A. 8vo. i6j. 

Bible Studies. By M. M. 

Kalisch, Ph.D. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam, 8vo. lox. 6d» 
Part II. The Book of Jonah, 8vo. 
lOr. dd. 

Historical and Critical 

Commentary on the Old Testament ; 
with a New Translation. By M. M. 
Kalisch, Ph.D. Vol. I. Genesis, 
8vo. I&r. or adapted for the General 
Reader, \^s, Vol. II. Exodus, 15J. or 
adapted for the General Reader, I2r. 
Vol. III. Leviticus, Part L 15J. or 
adapted for the General Reader, %s. 
Vol IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15J, or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8x. 



Ewald's History of Israel 

Translated from the German by J. £. 
Carpentek, M.A. with Pre&ce \n R. 
Marti NEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. Wf, 

Ewald's Antiquities of 

IsraeL Translated from the German 

by H. S. Solly, M.A. 8vo. I2j. 6«£ 

« 

The Tjrpes of Genesis, 

briefly considered as revealing the 
Devdopment of Hmnan Nature. By 
A. Jukes. Crown 8vo. yx. dd 

The Second Death and 

the Restitntion of all Things ; with 
some Preliminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By A. Jukes. Crown 8vo. 3/. 6k^ 

Commentaries, by the Rev. 

W. A. O'Conor, B.A. Rector of St 
Simon and St Jude, Manchester. 

Epistle to the Romans, crown 8vo. 3/. hi. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 4x. dd, 
St John's Gospel, lox. dd. 

Supernatural Religion ; 

an Inquiry into the Reality of Di- 
vine Revelation. Complete Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with New Pre£ux 
and Conclusions. 3 vols. 8vo. 3dr. 

Lectures on the Origin 

and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India; 
being the Hibbert Lectures for 1878^ 
delivered at the Cluster House, West- 
minster Abbey, in 1878, by F. Max 
MiJLLER, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 
price loj. dd. 

Introduction to the Sci- 
ence of Religion, Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Ro^ Institution ; with 
Two Essays on False Ana1<^es and 
the Philosophy of Mjrthology. By 
Max Muller, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
price lOr. 6//. 

The Four Gospels in 

Greek, with Greek-English Lexioon. 
By John T. White, D.D. Oxon. 
Square 3amo. 5^. 

Passing Thoughts on 

Religion. By Elizabeth M.Sewsll. 
Fcp. 8va 3x. dd. 
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Thoughts for the Age. 

by Elizabeth M. Sewell. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. ys. 6d, 

Preparation for the Holy 

Commtmiofi ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the works of Jeremy Taylor. By 
EuzABETH M. Sewell. 32mo. y. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's | 

Entire Vforks ; with Life by Bishop 
Heber. Revised and corrected by the 
Rev. C. P. Eden. 10 vols. £$, $s. 



Hymns of Praise and 

Frmyer. Corrected and edited by 
Rev. John Martineau, LL.D. 
Crown ovo. 4^. (>d, 32mo. is. 6d, 

Spiritual Songs for the 

Sandays and Holidays throughout 
tibie Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. Fcp. 8vo. $s. i8mo. 2s. 

Christ the Consoler; a 

Book of Comfort for the Sick. By 
Ellice Hopkins. With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Carlisle. Second Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 



Lyra Germianica ; Hymns 

translated from the German by Miss C. 

WlNKWORTH. Fcp. 8vO. ^, 

The Temporal Mission 

of the Holy Ghost ; or, Reason and 
Revelation. By Henry Edward 
Manning, D.D. Crown 8vo. &f. 6d, 

ft 

Hours of Thought on 

Sacred Things ; a Volume of Ser- 
mons. By James Martineau, D.D. 
LL. D. Crown 8vo. Price 'js, 6d, 

Endeavours after the 

Christiaii Life ; Discourses. By 
James Martineau, D.D. LL.D. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. p, 6d, 

The Pentateuch & Book 

of Joshua Critically Examined. 
By J. W. CoLENSO, D.D. Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch and the Moabite Stone ; with 

Appendices. By J. W. CoLENSO, 
D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8vo. I2x. 



TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 



A Voyage in the * Sun- 
beam,^ our Home on the Ocean for 
Eleren Months. By Mrs. Brassey. 
Cheaper Edition, with Map and 65 
Wood Engravings. Crown Svo. yj. 6</. 

A Freak of Freedom ; 

or, the Republic of San Marino. By 
J. Theodore Bent, Honorary Citizen 
of the same. With a Map and 15 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 71. 6d. 

One Thousand Miles up 

the Nile; a Journey through Egypt 
and Nubia to the Second Cataract. 
By Amelia B. Edwards. With Plans, 
Maps & Illustrations. Imperial Svo. 42^. 

The Indian Alps, and How 

we Crossed them; Two Years' 
Residence in the Eastern Himalayas, 
and Two Months* Tour into the Interior. 
By a Lady Pioneer. With Illustra- 
tions. Imperial Svo. 421. 



Discoveries at Ephesus, 

Including the Site and Remains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. 
Wood, F.S. A. With 27 Lithograohic 
Plates and 42 Wood Engravings. Me- 
dium Svo. 63J. 

Memorials of the Dis- 
covery and Early Settlement of the 
Bermudas or Somers Islands, from 
161 5 to 16S5. By Major-Genend Sir 
J. H. Lefroy, R.A. With Maps, &c. 
2 vols. Imp. Svo. 60J. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 
Crown Svo. Woodcuts, yj. 6d. 



The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
M.A. Crown Svo. Woodcuts, ^s» 6d, 
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Guide to the Pyrenees, 

for the use of MoanUineen. By 
Charles Packk. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6tl. 

The Alpine Club Map of 

Switserland, with parts of the Neigh- 
boming Countries, on the Beak of Four 
Miles to an Inch. Edited by R. C. 
Nichols, F. R. G. S. 4 SheeU in Port- 
folio, 42X. coloured, or 34J. uncoloored. 

The Alpine Guide. By 

John Ball, M. R. I. A. Post 8yo. wiA 
Maps and other Illustrations. 

The Eastern Alps, los. 6d. 



Central Al 

theObeiland 



lp8| including all 

District, ^s, 6d, 



Western Alps, including 

Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
Price 6r. 6d. 

On Alpine Travelling and 

the Geology of the Alps. Price 11. 
Either of the 3 Volumes or Parts of the 
' Alpine Guide' may be had Yiilih this 
Introduction prefixed, is, extra. 

The Fenland Past and 

Present BjS. H. Miller, F.R. A. S. 
F.M.S.; and S. B. J. Ske&tchley, 
F.G.S. of H.M. Geological Survey. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Royal 8vo. 3IX. 6d, Large Paper, fcp. 
folio, 50f. half-morocco. 



AVORKS of FICTION. 



Novels and Tales. By the 

Right Hon. the Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G. Cabinet Editions, complete 
in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. dr. each. 



Lothair, dr. 
Coningsby, dr. 
Sybil, 6s. 
Tsncred, 6s. 



Venetia, 6s, 

Alroy, Izion, &c. dr. 

Young Duke &c 6s, 

Vivian Grey, 6s, 
Henrietta Temple, 6s, 
Contarini Fleming, &c dr. 



Tales from Euripides ; 

Iphigenia, Alcestis, Hecuba, Helen, 
Medea. By Vincent K. Cooper, 
M. A. late Scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. 31-. d/. 

Whispers from Fairy- 
land. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

Higgledy-piggledy; or, 

Stories for Everybody and Every- 
body's Children. By the Right Hon. 
E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. is, 6d, 



Stories and Tales. By 

Elizabeth M. Sewell. Cabinet 
Edition, in Ten Volumes, each contain- 
ing a complete Tale or Story : — 

Amy Herbert, 2s, 6d, Gertrude, 2s, 6d. 
The Earl's Daughter, zs. 6d. The 
Experience of Life, 2s, 6d, Cleve 
Hall, 2s, 6d, Ivors, 2s, 6d, Katharine 
Ashton, 2s, 6d, Margaret Percml, 
y, 6d, L4uieton Parsonage, y, 6d, 
Ursula, y, 6d, 

The Modem Novelist's 

Library. Each work complete in itself, 
price 2s, boards, or 25, 6d, cloth. 

By Lord Beaconsfield. 
Lothair. 
Coningsby. 
Sybil 
Tancred. 
Venetia. 

Henrietta Temple. 
Contarini Fleming. 
Ahroy, Izioo, &c 
The Young Duke, &c 
VtTianGrey. 
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THE MODERN NOVELIST'S lAB^KYd-cotUinued. 

By the Author of * The Rose Gaiden.' 
Unawares. 



By Anthony Trollopb. 

Barchester Towen. 
: , The WardeiL 
By Major Whyte-Melville, 

IXgby Grand. 

General Bounce. 

Kate Coventry. 
■ . . The Gladiators. 

Good for Nothingf. 

Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. 

The Queen's Maries. 



By the Author of * Mile. Mori.' 
The Atelier dn Lys. 
Mademoiselle Mori. 

By Various Writers. 
Atherstone Priory. 
The Burgomaster's Family. 
Elsa and her Vulture. 
The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 



The Novels and Tales of the Right Honourable 

the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, price 30J. 



POETRY and THE DRAMA. 



Lays of Ancient Rome; 

with Ivry and the Armada. By Lord 
Macaulay. i6mo. y. M, 

Horatii Opera. Library 

Edition, with English Notes, Marginal 
References & various Readings. Edited 
by Rev. J. E. Yonge, M.A. 8vo. 21s, 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. 

2 vols. fcp. OVO. I Of. 

First Series, containing 'Divided,* *The 
Star's Monument,' &c. Fcp. 8vo. 5/. 

Second Series, *A Story of Doom,' 
* Gladys and her Island,' &c. $s. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. 

First Series, with nearly loo Woodcut 
Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 21s, 

Brian Boru, a Tragedy. 

By J. T. B. Crown 8vo. 6s, 



Festus, a Poem. By 

Philip James Bailey. loth Edition, 
enlarged & revised. Crown 8vo. I2s.6d, 

The Iliad of Homer, Ho- 

mometrically translated by C. B. 
Cayley, Translator of Dante's Comedy, 
&c. 8vo. I2s. 6d. 

The ^neid of Virgil. 

Translated into English Verse. By J. 
CONINGTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 9/. 

Bowdler's Family Shak- 

speare. Genuine Exlition, in i vol. 
medium 8vo. lai^e type, with 36 Wood- 
cuts, 141-. or in o vols. fcp. 8vo. 2ls, 

South ey's Poetical 

Works, with the Author's last Cor- 
rections and Additions. Medium 8yo. 
with Portrait, 14J. 



RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT, &c. 



Annals of the Road ; or, 

Notes on Mail and Stage-Coaching in 
Great Britain. By Captain Malet. 
With 3 Woodcuts and 10 Coloured 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ix. 



Down the Road ; or, Re- 
miniscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Birch Rkynardson. 
Second Edition, with 12 Coloured 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ix. 
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Blaine's Encyclopaedia of 

Rtirml Sports; Complete .Acooimts, 
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